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SICASTEMERF OF SECRETARY' OF DEFENSE ROBERT S. NcRAMARA 
BSFDRB THE HODSE ARMED SERVICES CQMMB^TEB 
CV THE FISCAL TEAR 196^7^ DEFE16E IROCBAM ASD 1^ OEFBEB BaOOET 

Mr. Cbalrnftn and Members of the CQoaalttee: 

V/e are here today to present otir Defense program projections for the 
next five years and our budget proposals for the coiaing fiscal year. 
my prepared statement is arranged essentially in the same manner as last 
year. Attached to each copy is a set of related tables vhlch you may vish 
to follow as ve proceed through the discussion. As has been my practice 
in the past, I will attenrpt to call your attention to the more important 
program changes vhich have occurred since last year, particularly those 
relating to our effort in Southeast Asia. In order to provide In one 
place a complete discussion of the Southeast Asia situation as it affects 
the overall defense program, I have treated the FY 19^6 Supplemental as 
an integral part of this statement even though this entails some duplication 
of the content of my earlier statement on that Supplemental. Other Defense 
Department witnesses will present the details of our financial requirements 
for F£ I96T later in these bearings. 

There is one important change in the coverage of the Defense program 
and budget this year vhlch deserves particular mention. Ve have Incliided 
in both the FY 1966 supplementals and the FY 19^7 budgets of the military 
departments the requirements for the support of the South Vietnamese 
Armed Forces and other Free World Military Assistance forces engaged in 
that country. These requirements have heretofore been financed in the 
Military Assistance Program. However, now that large U.S. forces and 
other Free World Military Assistance forces (e.g. Korean) have Joined In 
the defense of South Vietnam, the maintenance of separate financial and 
logistic systems for U.S. azid Milltaiy Assistance forces is proving to be 
entirely too cumbersome, tinie-consuming and Inefficient. The same problem 
was encountered at the outset of the Korean War. It was solved, then, by 
programming, budgeting and funding for all requirements under "military 
functions" appropriations and providing a consolidated financial and 
supply system for the support of U.S., Korean, and other friendly forces 
engaged in that effort. This arrangement gave the field coiunanders maxi- 
mum flexibility in the allocation of available resources and ln|)roved the 
support of forces employed. 

We are proposing essentially the same solution for the problems 
now being encountered in South Vietncm. By shifting responsibility and 
funding to the military departments, ve vlU be able to achieve: 

a. Increased efficiency resulting from the elimination of 
parallel supply pipelines to Vietnam and stoclcages of materiel 
vlthln Vietnam; the consolidation of programming^ budgetlng^and 
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funding for materiel and services required U.S. and Military 
Assistance forces; and tbe elimination of detailed accounting and 
reporting for materiel and services furnished to Mllltaxy Assistance 
forces . 

b. Increased supply effectlvenesB resulting from greater 
flexibility In the use of materiel resources available to the 
theater cammander. 

Under the proposed arrangement, all unexpended balance b of FY I966 
and prior year Military Assistance funds for South Vietnam vould be 
transferred to and merged vlth the accounts of the mllltaxy departments, 
and all eidditlonal funds required for the support of the forces of 
South Vietnam and other Free World Military Assistance, forces in that 
covuitry vould be authorized for and appropriated to the accounts of the 
mllltaxy departments. The remainder of the Mllltaxy Assistance Program 
vould be legislated separately. 

Again, I would like to remind you that I will be discussing costs 
in terms of "Total Obligational Authority" (TOA), i.e., the full cost 
of an annual increment of a program regardless of the year in ^^ch 
the funds are authorized, appropriated or expended. These costs will 
differ in many cases from the amounts requested for nev authorization 
and appropriation, especially in the procurement accounts where certain 
prior year funds are available to finance FY 19^7 programs. Moreover, 
much of my discussion vlll deal vlth the total cost of tbe program, 
Including the directly attributable costs of mllltaxy personnel, operation 
and maintenance, as well as procurement, research and development and 
military construction. 
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A. APPROACH TO !EHE FT 1967-71 PROGRAM AMD THE FT I966- 6T BUDGffiOS 



As I have noted in jarevious appearances Ijefore this Committee, 
President Kennedy gave me tvo general instructions vhen I took office 
In January I96I: 

1. Develop the military force structure necessary to 
support our foreign policy without regard to arbitrary budget 
ceilings . 

2, Procure and operate this force at the lowest possible 

cost. 

During the entire five years of my tenure as Secretary of Defense, 
I have been guided by these two basic principles. Throughout that period 
I have insisted that our military strategy and plans should be related 
to the threat, that the forces to be acquired and maintained should be 
related to the strategy and the plans, and that the forces should be 
adeqiiately supported, not only with men, equipment and facilities needed 
in peacetime, but with war reserve stocks as well, so that they could 
engage in combat for sustained periods of time. 

The achievement of this objective has not been easy. For many years 
our military plans far exceeded the forces available to support them, and 
even the forces available were not in proper balance with one another. 
There was not enough tactical air power to support the existing number of 
Army divisions. In addition, although the concept of a mobile central 
reserve had been generally accepted, the airlift required to move these 
forces was completely inadequate, and there was not enough amphibious 
lift to move the Maxine Corps forces. Although a great deal of attention 
had been paid to nuclear weapons, stocks of ammunition and other combat 
consumables required for non-nuclear war were grossly deficient in many 
categories • 

Since i960, we have added some $^0 billion to our defense program 
to correct these deficiencies. 3y the end of FT I965 we had achieved a: 

45^ increase in the number of combat-ready Army divisions 
kyf) increase in the number of combat helicopters 
IOO5G increase in airlift capability 

51^ Increewe in the number of Air Force fighter squadrons 

100^ increase in naval ship construction to modernize our Fleet 

1,000^ increase in the Special Forces trained for counterinsurgency. 
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At the saioe tiine, ve did not neglect our nuclear fcnrces. Jjosiietedp 
during this period ve achieved a: 

200^ Increase In the number of nuclear varheads and total 
megatonnage In the strategic alert forces 

Sfff Increase In the number of tactical nuclear veapouB in 
Western Europe. 

But even while these increases In our military strength vere being 
achieved^ ve moved forward vigorously on President Ksnnedy's second 
instruction, "Procure and operate this force at the lowest possible cost.** 

Each year since its inauguration in IT 1961, ve have been able to 
increase the savings curtually realized through our Cost Reduction Program 
and to increase Its goals. In FY I965, the last coinpleted fiscal year, 
savings aiDounted to ahout billion contpared vlth $2.3 billion In 

FY 196k and $1.^1^ billion In FY I963. I can assure you that these savings 
vere made vithout adverse effect on our military strength or ccanbat 
readiness. Any doubt of this can only be based on a misunderstanding of 
the vay In vhlch ve compute our requirements for forces, equipment and 
ammunition. As noted earlier, it has been ny contention from the very 
beginning that ve shoiiLd first determine as accurately as possible vhat 
ve need to support the forces required by our ver plans; and then buy all 
of vhat ve need, but only vhat ve need, and buy at the lovest sound price* 

In the case of both major equipment and consumables, ve must acquire 
the Items needed for the initial outfitting of the forces and for keeping 
their equipment modern, plus stifficient stocks to meet our peacetime 
needs, pl\is a var reserve sufficient to meet the logislstlc stazidards 
associated vlth our contingency var plans. All of these requirements are 
susceptible to calculation and there is nothing to be gained by birring 
more than ve need at any particular time. Ihdeed, there is siuch to be 
lost since nearly all of these stocks are subject to obsolescence cmd many 
items actually deteriorate physically over time. Even under the best of 
circumstances, ve have to dispose of billions of dollars of equipment and 
supplies each year, and at a mere fraction of their original cost. To the 
extent ve hviy more than ve need, ve simply increase the amount vhlch even- 
tually must be disposed of, thus vastlng the taxpayers' money vithout 
adding anything of value to our actual military strength. 

B\tt the question still remfllns: Vhy, if ve had acquired vhat ve 
needed, do ve nov have to Increaise our procurement so substantially in 
order to support our military effort in Southeast Asia? The answer to 




this question has three parts. First, we are increasing the size of 
our active forces because ve do not wish at this time to caU. up the 
reserve forces. The new forces must be equii^ped and supplied. 

Second, we do not normally provide in advance for ccanbat attrition 
of such major weapon systems as aircraft and ships because of the great 
cost involved. I understand that a war reserve of aircraft was once 
considered in connection with the military build«>up undertaken during 
the Korean War, but rejected for the same reason. Accordingly^ additional 
aircraft must be procured as soon as the forces are cocunitted to ccsnbat, 
and this was one of the largest items in our FY 1966 Supplemental request. 

Third, we provide in our war reserve stocks only those quantities 
of combat consumables needed to tide us over until additional stocks can 
be acquired f^om new production. This means that as soon as ve start 
to consume significant quantities of war reserve stocks In combat^ we 
must start to procure replacement stocks. For such items as ammunition, 
wartime consumption rates are many times peacetime rates. You will see 
when I discuss our ammunition requirements later In the Statement, that 
it would be entirely impractical to attempt to carry In stock the huge 
amounts required when our forces actually engage in combat. And^ there 
is no need to do so, as long as we have on hand the essential margin 
between consunqjtion and production. This margin we have, except in 
those few cases where materiel is being used in Vietnam in ways and 
quantities which were never anticipated; for exsunple, the 2.75 inch 
rocket now being fired in great quantities fl*om helicopters. 

This is not to say that every one of the tens of thousands of Defense 
Department supply points is without a single "inventory shortage." 
Anyone who has had experience with large supply systems knows that 
somewhere, sometime, something will be lacking. Ko matter how much we 
spend for defense, someone somewhere in our far flung organization will 
be short some item at any particular time. This" has nothing to do with 
the amount of funds requested and appropriated. It simply reflects the 
fact that no system involving literally hundreds of thousands of people 
and millions of different items spread around the globe can be one 
hundred percent perfect. Mistakes in distribution or requirements cal- 
culations will be made, and these mistakes will be reflected in an inven- 
tory shortage, or overage, somewhere in the system. This is true of private 
industry as well as government, and it is up to management at all levels 
to see to it that these mistakes are held to a minimum and corrected 
promptly when discovered. 

Accordingly, the entire question of shortages must be viewed In 
perspective. The add test of our logistics system is the ability of our 
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forces to take the field and engage in combat. I submit that the rapid 
deployment and svrpport In combat of a force of over one -quarter of a 
million men (including those aboard ships off the coast of Vietnam) to 
an area 10,000 miles from our shores clearly demonstrates that our logis- 
tic system has that capability. Never before has this country been able 
to field and support in combat so large a force in so short a time over 
so great a distance, vlthout calling up the reserves and without applying 
price, wage and material controls to our civilian economy. That is why 
General Abrazns, the Vice Chief of Staff of the Aimy, was able to say 
last June - 

"The Army is In the best peacetime condition in its history, 
I make this statement based on my experience as a battalion 
CGomander In Europe for 22 months beginning in lSl^9r cuid as 
camnander of an amored cavalry regiment for 1*^ months thereafter, 
as a division commander in Europe from October 196O to June 19^2, 
and as corps coramaiider frcm July I963 to July 19614- . From this 
background and from my association with soldiers and their equip- 
ment, I can state unequivocally that the readiness conditions in 
the U.S. Army are the highest that have been attained in 29 
years of service." 

That is why the Secretary and Chief of Staff of the Army vere able 
to report last August that - 

"The Army was never In a better position in pecwetlme than 
it is today with respect to both training and equipment, it 
is fully prepared to carry out its mission of sustained land 
ccnibat. Frcm the point of view of materiel, this is the direct 
result of the significant equipment procurement and modernization 
program that has taken place over the past several years, and 
the provision of combat reserves In depth to enable our forces 
to engage in sustained combat." 

That is why General Wheeler, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, was able to sa^ last year about our forces in Europe - 

"I have never known, historically or otherwise, of any Army 
In peacetime as well equipped, as well trained, as well manned 
as the Seventh Anqy today." 

With regard to the preparation of the lY 1967-71 program and the 
F3C 1966 Supplemental and the FT I967 Budget, we have had to make a some- 
what arbitrary aBsuniptlon regarding the duration of the conflict In 
Southeast Asia. Since we have no way of knowing how long it will 
actually last, or how it will evolve, we have budgeted for combat opera- 
tions through the end of June I967. This means that if it later appears 
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that the conflict vlll corrtlniie beyond that date, or If It should 
expand "beyond the level assumed In our present plans ^ we will come 
back to the Congress with an additional FY I967 request. If the 
conflict should end before that date or if rates of coxisuniptlon are 
less than planned, we would, of course^ have to adjust the programs 
downward. In either case, further changes In the FY I967-7I program 
and the fY I967 Budget may occur. 

This Bltmtlon Is not unlike that which existed four years ago 
when I appeared here in support of the FT 1963-67 Progreua and the 
lY 1963 Budget. At that time we were uncertain as to how the Berlin 
crisis would evolve and we assumed for budget purposes that the 
special measures associated with that crisis would terminate at the 
beginning of the next fiscal year. During most of the Korean War, It 
was assumed for budget purposes that the conflict would end before 
the beginning of the next fiscal year. And, when President Elsenhower 
In early 1953 extended this assunrption to include the next fiscal year 
(JY 19^h), the conflict ended in the first month of that year. So It 
is clear there is no "right" way to deal with this kind of problem. 
The essential point is that the planning assumptions underlying the 
lY 1966-67 Budget requests should be clearly understood by £ill 
concerned. 

Because of the large demands of our planned militaiy operations 
in Southeast Asia, we have stretched out and deferred some programs 
which are not directly related to our near-term combat readiness. This 
is particularly true of the "non-ccnibat" portion of the military con- 
struction program, e.g., the replacement of administration and school 
buildings, BOQs, barracks, etc. not related to the support of our 
military operations in Southeast Asia. It Is also true of the Family 
Housing construction program, where we have deferred the 8,500 units 
funded in lY I966 for the time being and have not Included any further 
request for new units in the FT I967 Budget. As you know, I have fought 
very hard for adequate military family housing, and this stretch-out 
should not be construed as a loss of interest on ny part. It is simply 
the kind of program that can be deferred without adversely affecting 
our near-term combat readiness. 

Needless to say, we are pursuing our Cost Reduction Program with 
renewed vigor. And, as you Imow, we have developed another list of base 
closings and consolidations. These actions have been very carefully 
reviewed by each of the military departments in the light of our require- 
ments in Southeast Asia. They will in no way affect our conibat 
capabilities In Southeast Asia or elsewhere. 

By eliminating unneeded and marginal activities and deferring 
whatever can be safely deferred, I have been able to reduce the lY I966 
Si:^pplemental and F^ I967 Budget requests of the Services and Defense 
Agencies by about $15-1/2 billion, while at the same time providing 
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for all essential mllltaiy reqiilrements. 

As ehovn on Table 1, we are reqiue sting for Fy 1$66 a total of 
$63.3 billion In new obUgatlonal authority^ of vhlch $12.3 billion 
is in the special Si^lemental for Southeast Asia requirements, and 
$.9 billion is for the pay raises enacted last year. For FY 1967 we 
€u:^ requesting a total of $^9«9 billion in new obUgatlonal authority. 
Expenditures for these two fiscal years are nov estiaated at $^'^.2 
blUlon and $58*3 billion, respectively. 
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B. ASSESSMEHT OF THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AS TT BEARS ON 
MILITARY POLICIES AND mOSRfiMS 

For the American people, the single most IjzrportaiTt development in 
the international situation during the last year has heen the heightening 
crisis provoked by the Asian Ccmnunists in South Vietnam. As I infosnned 
the Committee last August, the North Vietnamese, supported and egged on 
hy the Chinese Ccnmunists, atten5)ted to launch an all-out drive to 
destroy the Arnor of South Vietnam and bring down its Government. Mot 
only was the infiltration of men and supplies from North Vietnam into 
South Vietnam accelerated, but. regular units of the North Vietnamese Amor 
vere brou^ in for the attack. The United States Government had made it 
known for many years that it would view with the greatest concern any 
Communist attempt to seize the territory of South Vietnam by force of 
arms. Our response to that threat was exactly what the aggressors should 
have anticipated; we promptly came to the aid of the people of South 
Vietnam with the forces needed to halt the attack and throw It back. 
We have said time and time again that we would do everything necessary 
to help these people defend their freedom and Independence as long as 
they, themselves, were vllUng to carry on the struggle. 

We have shouldered this heavy bxu-den for several reasons. First, 
we believe that the people of South Vietnam, like people everywhere, 
should have the right to decide their own destiny. Second, we intend 
to honor our commitment to help defend the people of South Vietnam from 
aggression, Just as we will honor oxir defense commitments to other 
nations. Third, we have long recognized the great strategic importance 
of the outcome of that conflict, not only for the security of the 
United States, but also for the entire Free World. 

The aggression against South Vietnam is not Just another attempt 
by its neighbor to the North to gain by force the dominion that It was 
unable to achieve by peaceful means. It is also a test case of the 
Chinese Ccmraunlst version of the so-called "wars of national liberation , 
one of a series of conflicts the Chinese hope wlU sweep the world. If 
it succeeds, it will encourage the partisans of violent political change 
in the Commmlst world to seek to extend their particular method of 
Installing Coramunism over all of the underdeveloped world. This aggression 
is a threat not onjy to the security of the United States and the entire 
Free World but, interestingly enough, also to the leadership of the 
Soviet Union in the world Communist movement. It is this peculiar 
clash of forces — the Chinese Communists, the Soviet Ccraraunists and the 
Free V7orld that gives this conflict its uniq.ufi iaiportance. 

If there is still any (luestion as to the historic significance of 
this struggle, let me call your attention to the comprehensive policy 
statement made by the Chinese Comnunlst Minister of Defense, Lin Plao, 
last September. This statement should be read by every American 
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concerned with tbe poUtlcal alas of ConiaunlBt ChXoA. It Is, to quote 
Secretaxy Rusk, "as eaalld as Hitler "a Main Ktopf . 

Tbe long-range objective of the cailnese CcniBunistB Is to beccne 
dcBdnant in the Asian, African and Latin Aserican countries, . and to 
frustrate the process of peaceful develojnexrt and flree choice In the 
developing nations. They hope to create a new allgnnent, especially in 
the Sovxthem and Eastern Henispheres, in vhlch CoMunist canna is the 
ideological leader and the moat powerful country. 

Because it provides such a clear insight Into the really f«»daM*al 
issues at state in Vietnam, I hawe Included as an Appendix to this stacte- 
nent some of the more significant passages fron Un Plao-s «ticle, in 
^ event that you aay not find time to read the fuU text vhich runs to 
more than 17f 000 words* 

The ifflnedlate targets of the Chinese OoBBBimlsts are the smaller, 
veater. developing nations whose governments are already struggling 
against great odds to achieve a measure of political stability, economic 
^owth and social Justice. In those kinds of situations, ample oppOTtuni- 
SeB exist for Communist intervention. 2y associating themselves with 
one groi5» or another, the Caaminlsts seek to gain a foothold in 
coui^les; and then,hy employing subversion, J^^^^^"^ 
^ foris of terrorism, they seek to «tpand that foothold Into what 
Lin Plao calls a "rural base area" from which to mount guerrilla warfare 
against the legitimate govemnents* , 

This is precisely the pattern which was pursued in South Vietnam. 
Had not the United States and other beUevers in in^«P«^^ «°?^ ^ . 
the aid of the people of South Vietnam, the Viet Cong, directed >y BawA 
and encouraged by Pelping, would have without V^^<^ ^"^"^^ ^ 
overthrovlng the Government and seizing ^^'^lf:J^%;^^%Z 
succeed in South Vletnai^there can be no doubt that CoMMnirt Ch^ 
efforts to support such revolutions in Asia and elsewhere would move 
forward with Increased confidence and determination, 

Ihdeed, even without such a success, Ccnounlst China has already^^ 
named Thai W as its next victim. A "Thailand Independence Movement 
and a "Thailand Patriotic Front" have already been e8*«^J;i8^«^ ^™ 
first is, apparently. Intended to be the equivalent of the net Cong 
and the second of the national Uberatlon Fro^ in South Vietnam. 
Large sums of Thai currency have been purchased by Pelping in Hong Kbng 
and the study of the Thai language is now being eaB»hasized in Communist 
China. 
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In recent months a nuniber of vUlage olTiclals and policemen have 
been aseasslnated in the northeastern areas of Thailand. Clashes have 
occurred vith small hands of armed CooniunistB, seemingly well equipped 
and trained; and a "Voice of Tree Thailand" radio station has apparently 
been established in Cooinunist China. ObvlouBly, the apparatus for a 
"war of liberation" in Thailand is being created. 

Elsewhere in the world, notably in Africa and in Latin America, 
Chinese Coraaunist agents are ccmpeting with those of the Soviet Union 
in trying to gain footholds to support insiargency and revolution. 

Notwithstanding their bellicosity and their cynical protestations 
that it is permissible for then to move men and guntf across borders 
to attack free governments b\it not for the forces of freedom to defend 
themselves, the Chinese CoiaHunists have thiis far displayed great caution 
in an effort to avoid a direct confrontation with United States military 
forces in Asia. As in the case of Moscov, there is no reason to stippoBe 
that Pelplng does not underst and the hazards of a major war._ 



^^^^^^^^ Ehere is every reason to conclude that Pe lping Is detej 
T^ res^he conf lict in Vietnam at the expense of the ^■^■■I^^^H 
^B^BKB^^BBU ^ follow a similar course at the 

expense of other peoples wherever it believes an opportunity exists. 
This is wl^r I said to this CcBomittee last year that "The choice is not 
simply whether to continue our efforts to 3»ep South Vietnam ftee and 
independent but, rather, to continiie our struggle to halt Canmunist 
expansion in Southeast Asia. If the choice is the latter, as I believe 
it should be, we will be far better off facing the issue in South Vietnam. 

But the responsibility for deterring and meeting Ccnmunist aggres- 
sion is not ours alone. Other countries of the Free World can and should 
bear their share of the defense burden and play an active role in con- 
structive international enterprise. The industrialized countries of 
the North Atlantic have a uniciue contribution to mal&e in both respects, 
and Secretary Rusk and I brought this point forcefully to the attention 
of our colleagues at the NffPO Council of Ministers' meeting last December. 

In this connection, it must be recognized that Iceeping the peace 
is not limited to deterring OoinmmiBt aggression alone. As events in 
the Asian subcontinent demonstrated during the past year, international 
peace and the proceases of peaceful c h an g e and development can be dis- 
rupted by conflicts within the Ft^e World as well, htoreover, such 
conflicts usually invite intervention by Moscow end Pelplng, each seeking 
in its own way to advance its own interests. Thus, we have every incen- 
tive to try to help our friends in the Eree World settle their differences 
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by peaceful means, using to the full the resources of the Uhlted 
nations as well as employing direct dlplcsnacy. 

Laat year I said to this Comalttee; 

"To the extent that the Cannmmist states are convinced 
that war Is no longer a feasible method to extend the sway of 
their Ideology, our safety Is enhanced. To the extent that they 
are convinced that we will resist with force, if necessary, any 
encroachment on our vital Interests around the world, the 
chances of war are diminished. To the extent ve hold open the 
door to peace and dlsarmaatent, we provide an alternative to an 
anns race. To the extent that the Free World continues to 
demonstrate that a free society can provide a better life for 
the people than can a Ccnmiunlst society, the attraction of 
freedom will continue to exert an Irresistible pull, nob only 
on the uncommitted nations of the world, but on the peo;ple of 
the Communist nations themselves." 

These are still my views. I believe that the leaders of the Soviet 
TAilon fully appreciate, as we do, the perils of general nxiclear war and 
the danger of local wars escalating into general nuclear war. I believe 
that the leaders of Communist China are also reluctant to challenge the 
full weight of our military power. But it is clear that we have yet 
to convince the Chinese Communists that their new drive for world revolu- 
tion, using what they euphemistically call "people's wars" will not 
succeed. We have yet to convince them that we will. Indeed, resist with 
force any encroachment on the vital interests of the Free World, and 
that the conflicts which could thus result hold great danger for them 
as well as for the rest of the world. 

But convince them we must. If we and our f^ee World allies fail 
to meet the Chinese Conmimists' challenge In Southeast Asia, we vlll 
Inevitably have to confront It later under even more disadvantageous 
conditions. Lin Piao has given us fair warning of the Chinese Ccsmiunist 
intentions. If we have learned anything from the history of the last 
30 years, we have learned that aggression feeds upon Itself, and that the 
aggressor's appetite can never be satisfied short of eogogplete submission. 
We temporized with aggression In the 1930s, and in the early 19ltOs we 
were forced to fight the greatest war In our history. In the late 19i*0s 
we took a stand against CcDmunlst aggression In Europe and brought It 
to a hall^ and today Europe is an area of stability and prosperity. We 
took a stand against Communist aggression in Korea in the early 1950s 
and again we brought it to a halt. And in 1958 we helped to frustrate 
the Chinese Communist attack against the mllitaxy farces of the fiepubllc 
of China. 
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Ihe present conflict In Vietnam Is Ccnarunist aggression In a 
different guise. I an convinced that If ve stand fast again in South- 
east Asla^ this nev aggression vlU be hrougbt to a halt. As Z noted 
last year, the road ahead vlU be difficult and sacrifices viU be 
required of our people, both in noney and In lives. But ve hscve no 
other reasonable alternative If ve are to preserve the Idnd of world 
ve want to live in — 4 vorld in which each nation is tree to develop 
In Its cm way, unoolested by tfes nelgifaibors, ft*ee of aimed attack frcn 
the more powerful nations. We, ourselves, do not seek to overthrov, 
overtly or covertly, the legitimate g overn ment of ai^^ nation, and ve 
are opposed to such attempts by others. Ve have no territorial aanbltiona 
anywhere in the vorld and we Insist that aU notions respect the terri- 
torial integrity of their neighbors. Ve do not seek the econoBle 
exploitation of any nation and. Indeed, since the end of Veorld War II 
have given other nations weU over ^100 billion of our wealth and 
substance, an effort usparalleled In the history of mankind. 

Even while ve, together vlth our ftlends and eCLlles, continue the 
struggle in Southeast Asia, ve hold open vide the door to a Just settle- 
ment of that conflict. President Johnson and Secretary Rusk have 
restated in a hundred different vays our vllllngness to move that con- 
flict trxm the battlefield to the conference table. &re Is the position 
of the Iftiited States Government on peace in Vietnam, as nost recently 
outlined by Secretary of State Rusk; 

1. The Geneva Agreesnents of X9^k and 1962 are an adeq,uate 
basis for peace in Southeast Asia; 

2. We vould velcooie a conference on Southeast Asia or on 
any part thereof; 

3« Ve vould veleone "negotiations without pre-condttiotts" 
as the 17 nations put it; 

k> Ve vould welcome unconditiooal diseuSBlons as President 

Johnson put it; 

5. A cessation of hostilities could be the first order of 
business at a conference or could be the siibject of preliminary 

discussions; 

6. Hanoi's four points could be discussed along with other 
points which others mlgibt wish to propose; 

7* Ve want no U.S. bases In Southeast Asia; 
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8. We do not desire to retain U.S. troops In South Vletnaa 
after peace Is assured; 

9. We siTOort free elections In South Vietnam to glye the 
South Vietnamese a g ov ci' n uent of their own choice; 

10. The question of reunification of Vietnam should be 
determined ty the Vietnamese through their own free decision; 

11. The countries of Southeast Asia can be non-aligned or 
ne\ztral if that be their option; 

12. We would much prefer to use our resources for the 
economic reconstruction of Southeast Asia than In war. If there 
Is peace^ North Vietnam could participate In a regional effort 
to which we would be prepared to contribute at leaM one billion 
dollars; 

13. The President has said "OJhe Viet Cong would not have 
difficulty being represented and having their views represented 
If for a moment Hanoi decided she wanted to cease aggression. I 
don't think that would be an Insurmountable problem"; 

lk» We have said publicly and privately that we could stop 
the bcanblng of North Vietnam €is a step toward peace although there 
has not been the slightest hint or suggestion from the other side 
as to what they would do If the bombing stopped. 

Thus, the continuation of the conflict is not our choice but, rather, 
the choice of our adversaries, it will be terminated when they are con- 
vinced that their aggression cannot succeed and, when they reach that 
conclusion, I am sure that they will find no difficulty In coBDmnlcotlng 
their intentions to us. 

The issue has been Joined and our course has been set. It is n^r 
hope that all Anerlcans will throw their full support behind our military 
forces defending the frontier of freedom in Vietnam. It is i^y hope that 
free nations everywhere will come to recognize that this Is their fight 
as well as ours; that Lin Plao's declaration of war against freedom is 
directed at them as well as at the United States, and that they vill 
Join in the struggle against this latest manifestation of totalitarian 
Imperialism. 

1. Strengths and Weatoaesses Among the Communist Nations 

While the Communist nations continued to challenge the Free World 
on maror fronts during 1965, the character of this challenge reflected 
the internecine campetition and hostility between the two major Ccmmmlst 
powers. The eatpressed desire of the Soviet leaders to Ijuprove relations 
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vlth CoaBminist China vhile also reducing conflicts with the West has 
turned out to he a most difficult enterprise. In any event, almost from 
the heglimlng of their tenure, the new leaders set about a diversified 
effort to contest Pelplng's challenge to their leadership of the world 
CcnsBunist movement. Hore particularly, the Soviet leaders decided to 
reinvolve themselves actively in the affairs of Southeast Asia, and this 
action has led to increased Slno-Soviet friction as well as renewed 
clashes of interest with the United States. 

Yet, this same competition with Connminist China was a key factor 
leading the Soviet Union, last summer, to Join with the United States 
and other peaceful nations in a UN effort to end the fighting trtiich had 
bjroken out between India and Pakistan. 

Thus, the contest between the two CooBBunlst giants opens rxp new 
dangers and new opportunities for the Free World. 

Tbs Chinese have rejected Soviet overtures for better relations and 
for *Smited action" in support of the North Vietnamese, and have called 
upon all Ccaaminist nations and parties to draw a clear line, politically 
and organizationally, between themselves and the Soviet "revisionists". 
Pelplng's intransigence has lost it some siqpport among more "neutral" 
comministe; and even such hitherto close allies as North Vietnam and 
North Korea have seemed reluctant to echo Pelplng's attacks on Moscow. 

Since it is a part of Moscow's strategy to demonstrate that Pelplng's 
charges of Soviet "capltulatlonlem" and ''connivance with U.S. iinperlallsm*' 

are false, we must continue to expect a harsh anti -American tone in 
Soviet policy pronouncements. In Europe, the Soviets seek as much as 
ever to frustrate the evolution of Western defense arrangements. The 
pressure of ccmpetition from the Chinese Conniunists drives the Soviet 
leaders toward a "cold war" approach to foreign policy questions, leads 
them to give high priority to military programs and, thus, to CGOpound 
further their chronic economl c problems. 

a. ^nie Soviet Uhlon 

In the Soviet Union, Khrushchev's successors have contlmied to 
function as a collective leadership. While a number of personnel shifts 
have taken place, these changes seem to have little relationship to 
foreign policy. The next Soviet Party Congress, scheduled for late -thlB 
coming March, may give us a clearer indication of any new policy lines 
that may be evolving. Meanwhile, we must recognize in our own planning 
that Soviet policies remain subject to all of the vagaries inherent in 
rule by dictatorship » whether it be individual or collective. 
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The primary" domestic problem absorbing the attention of the leader- 
ship is the state of the Soviet econcsny. At the time vhen the advanced 
nations of the world are enjoying great prosperity, the rate of growth 
of the Soviet econcny continues to falter, principally in the agricul- 
tural sector. The growth in GMP, which averaged about 6J- percent in 
the 1950s has slowed down to abotrt ^4-1/2 percent in the I96O8. Progress 
in the consiaaer sector of the econoc^r iias fallen considerably short of 
expectations. There Is a rising demand among prominent members of Soviet 
political and Intellectual life for substantial improvements in food 
supplies, housing, selection and qtuality of manufactured consumer articles, 
and services* This issue concerns not only the USSR's domestic policy, 
but also its International standing. 

The failxce of its econcn^ to perfozm according to esgpectatlons 

has affected the USSR's foreign economic relations. The poor state 
of agriculture has cosnpelled the Government to continue to inrport grain 
frcm the West . Since the Soviet Union is short of goods for which 
there is a foreign demand. It has had to dip again Into its none-too- 
large gold reserves. The uncertainty about the forthcoming Soviet Five- 
Year Plan and similar quandaries in Eastern Europe, together with the 
difficulty of reconciling divergent national interests^.have aggravated 
the problem of intra-Bloc economic relations. Soviet foreign aid 
disbursements, heavily concentrated on a small number of countries outside 
the Bloc, continued during 1965 at a slightly lower level than it reached 
in 196k. With repayments of previous Soviet, loans increasing?* the net 
outflow due to Soviet aid is rather small. 



net value rep resents 01 
of the Soviet GHP. Military aid 



a fraction of one percent 



These competing demands on the Soviet budget are still serving as 
a restreiint on the size of the military forces. Nevertheless, alter 
seme decline in 196k and 1965, Soviet explicit defense expenditures are 
expected to rise again in according to the Soviet Finance Minister 

by about 5 percent over 196^. In addition, outlays for scientific 
research in 1966, which include much of the military research and develop- 
ment effort, are expected to rise about 10 percent over 19^5^ including 
both funds from the Soviet State Budget and from the enterprises* own 
resources. 



The increase In the explicit defense budget is attributed by the 
Soviet Finance Minister to the increase in U.S. defense expenditures 

and the situation in Southeast Asia, IMer the present circionstances 
I believe It is safe to assume that there will be some actual increeises 



In Soviet defense expenditures in I966. 
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The same sorts of problems besetting the Soviet nh3,on axe also 
besetting the more aflranced countries of Eastern Europe. Bielr defense 
binrdens are ll^rter, Init they siiffer fran the seiae deficiencies Inherent 
In Soriet economic planning and management. This has Led to a relasEStlon 
of orthodox econcoric policies In a nanber of Eastern Earopean countries. 
By and large, their econcralc ref oms are more far-reaching than in the 
USSR. Llioevise,- throughout Eastern Europe there has been a greater stress 
on particular national Interests In econocdc and other affairs. With 
the Slno-Soviet rift contlnulag unabated. It has become nore difficult 
than ever to enforce cohesion la KLoc policies, although the Sorleit 
leaders persist la their efforts to strengthen Bloc econoBilc and mlUtaiy 
organizations. 

b. CcoBBunist China 

In 1963 the Chinese econcoy continued to recover ftrott the disasters 
of the Great Leap Forward (1958-^), but progress has been uneven and 
sluggish and the food-population balance remains a critical problem- 
The apparent failure to produce more grain In 1965 than in 196^1- underscores 
the vital ijig>ortance of continued high-volume Imports. A new 

five-year plan has Just been initiated, placing heavy enphasis on 
agriculture. Given reasonable weather, avoidance of extreme econooiic 
policies, and the absence of major hostilities, the Chinese econcncr 
should grow at a modest rate. 

However, as ia the case of the Soviet Itaion, pressures are Increas- 
ing in Ccniiiunlst China to raise the standard of living. Moreover, the 
Chinese leaders are beccanlng Increasingly concerned with what they call 
a "spontaneous tendency to capltallsa" which has manifested itself in 
the rural areas. To counter this trend, the Pelplng regime has under- 
taken a massive new indoctrination program. But if the history of the 
Soviet Union Is ai^ guide, the more the regime pushes its program, the 
more it will depress agricultural output. Here, again, we have one of 
the internal contradicrtions of Ccnsnunism; the more the Government tries 
to eliminate material rewards as an incentive for production, and par- 
ticularly in agriculture, the more economic growth Is retarded. 

Despite its econcBilc Bet-bac]£s and limitations, and at considerable 
cost to its domestic economic objectives, Ccanmunlst China has pursued 
an ambitious nuclear development program while, concurrently, attempting 
to modernize and strengthen its entire military estabUshment. China's 
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capacity to produce U-235 vbs shown In its first two nuclear tests, and 
it vlll probably attempt to develop a themonuclear — 
possible. At the saioe time, Oh1m is |^UHHflHH||BBBPHHBHHH|| 

a medium-range bcdlistic missile. Although results may be slew in 

coming, there is no reason to suppose that the Chinese Commmists cannot, 
in time, produce long-range ballistic missile systems and arm them vith 
thermonuclear warheads. Most conventional veapons are of Soviet suE^ly 
or design, and the Chinese have been severely handicapped by the lack 
of Soviet sources for spares and replacements. However, domestic pro- 
duction of medim tan3£s, several submarines and apparently scane modem 
jet fighters, attests to Ijirproved Chinese capabilities. China's People's 
Liberation Ariny, the largest in the world, is an effective figlitlng 
force 1 but deficiencies in equipment, mobility and logistic- si^rport 
limit its offensive capabilities outside of China. 

Chinese Comraunlst ambitions, the most l25>ortant source of tension 
in the Far East, have remained unchanged and, to a large extent, un- 
realized in the last year. In Vietnam, the Indian subcontinent, 
Indonesia and the Afro-Asian movement, Pelping*s attenrpts to increase 
its Influence ani exclude that of the U.S.. (and the Soviet Union) were 
largely unsuccessful, and it has lost more than it gained. Even within 
the CoDDmuzilst caaip, Felplng is losing seme of its followers. 

Ccmnnanlst China has reacted to these set-backs by assuming a still 
more militant posture, focusing its efforts on Vietnam which, as I noted 
earlier, has became not only the proving ground for Its doctrine of 
"people's war" but. also the principal arena for its Increasingly bitter 
struggle with Moscow. 

2. Southeast Asia and Southwest Pacific Area 

There is grovlng recognition in the Free World that the caifllct 
in Vietnam is, in fact, the resiilt of Communist aggression; and that the 
aggression is controlled from Hanoi, urged on by Pelping. Our position, 
which is to seek negotiations without pre-conditions, is widely supported 
by non-Communist nations, allied or neutral, However, there is widespread 
concern lest the war widen, particularly as a result of Chinese inter- 
vention, end a tendency to let the U.S. bear the main burden for a 
war that many feel is remote. Thijs, there has developed a strong consensiis 
of vocal support for the defense of South Vietnam, but a continuing 
reluctance in maiy countries to offer more tangible assistance. 

Accordingly, we have Increased our efforts during the past year to 
obtain more substantial Free World assistance for South Vietnam. Our 
embassies in most of the non-Cammmist countries have made repeated 
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approaches to their host governments, and have sought to follow 
up every possibility for additional assistance, hoth military and non- 
military. As a result, there has been a significant increase in 
Free World support. Apart from the United States, some kO nations 
have agreed to provide military, economic or himanitarian aid. The 
most important single contrihution in the last year has he en an entire 
combat infantry division dispatched "by the Republic of Korea. With 
the Australian battalion and a New Zealand artillery battery, total 
Free World military strength, excluding our own and the Vietnamese, 
is now more than 20,000 men. We believe the Philippines will increase 
their participation in this international forces and it is possible that 
the Republic of South Korea will do likewise. Other nations are 
furnishing economic, medical and humanitarian aid. 

As for our own commitment to the people of South Vietnam, we have 
made it clear from the very beginning that we would do everything 
necessary to help them defend their freedom and independence as long as 
they were willing to carry on the struggle. And in this case, let 
me remind you that the people of South Vietnam have borne the burden 
of this Communist aggression for many year^ and they have not 
wavered in their determination to defend their freedom. Their 
military forces have been and continue to be in the forefront of the 
battle, and they are malu.ng a very great effort to strezigthen those 
forces* 

Our decision to send U.S. combat forces to South Vietnam last 
summer was brought about by the stepped -up effort of the CoBBunlsts 

to destroy that country. We are prepared to continue our military collab- 
oration with the South Vietnamese forces as long as the Communists insist 
on fighting and we are ready to cope with any further escalation of the 
ccaiflict on their part. In c^cert with our Allies and men of good will 
anyTfdiere, we also stand ready to facilitate negotiations for a just settle 
ment ; but we have no intention of negotiating the surrender of South 
Vietnam. We have stated our willingness to negotiate unconditionally 
at any time and any place with any government. Other governments and 
concerned individuals have lent helpful hands in this endeavor. I am 
sure you know the history of these efforts and I am also sure you know the 
reception they have received. 

The position of the Government of South Vietnam parallels our own. 
In an announcement on June 22 of last year, the Fore'lgn Minister pre- 
sented the following fundamental principles for a "Just and enduring 
peace" : 

a. An end to aggression and subversion; 

b. Freedom for South Vietnam to choose and shape its own 
destiny "in conformity with democratic principles and without any 
foreign interference from whatever source"; 
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c. The removal of foreign military forces from South 
Vietnam as soon as aggression has ceased; 

d. Effective guarantees for the independence and freedran 

of the people of South Vietnam. 

These principles were reaffirmed by Prime Minister Ky on January 
165 1966, upon Secretary Rusk's visit to Saigon. 

The position of the Government of North Vietnam and the National 
Liberation Front continues to be based on the four points first enunciated 
by the Premier of North Vietnam last April: 

a. Withdrawal of U.S. troops and weapons; 

b. No military alliances or foreign bases or troops; 

c. Settlement of the internal affairs of South Vietnam by 
the South Vietnamese people in accordance with the program of the 
National Liberation Front of South Vietnam; 

d. Peaceful reunification of North and South Vietnam by the 
Vietnamese people in both zones. 

Thus, it is clear, particularly frcm the third point, that Hanoi 

is interested only in a settlement on its own terms — the surrender 
of South Vietnam— and that so long as they hold to that policy we have no 
alternative but to continue the struggle in Southeast Asia. Later in this 
statement, in connection with the General Purpose Forces, I will discuss 
our specific military objectives in Southeast Asia as we now see them, 
the concept of operations, the forces approved for deployment and the 
force augmentations required to support the effort in South Vietnam 
and still be prepared for contingencies elsewhere in the world. When 
Hanoi and Peiping become convinced that they cannot win militarily and 
that we are determined to stay with our commitment to South Vietnam, 
then they may begin to look with greater favor on the possibility of 
negotiations . 

In any event, it should be clear to Hanoi that North Vietnam, eift^r 
all, has much to gain from a peaceful settlement of the conflict, including 
(tk) a cessation of bombings, ^b) an easing of the tremendous drain on 
Hanoi's resources, (c) the withdrawal of American forces, and ^d) an 
opportunity to benefit frcm multi -lateral efforts for economic development 
in the area as soon as peaceful cooperation is possible. 
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During the past year, the. GovenEaent of South Vietnam has 
gradually gained acceptance from a wide variety of elements in the 
South VietnameBe body politic. The great increase in our military 
ccmmitment since last Bunmer has undoubtedly enhanced South Vietnamese 
confidence in our resolve to stand by our commitment, thereby further 
improving the prospects for greater political stability. Even before 
the present administration came to pover, the May 30, 1965* elections for 
provincial and urban councils in Gofvemment- controlled areas had been 
carried out in an orderly and effective fashion, I think it would be 
fair to say that most of the rural population in South Vietnam has no 
recourse but to ccmply with Viet Cong demands in areas that they control, 
but these same communities do cooperate with the Government when adequate 
security Is provided. We believe that the Viet Cong has failed to enlist 
ideological support from the great majority of the Vietnamese. Moreover, 
they seem to have fallen short of their objectives in the cities. A 
recent Illustration was the almost total lack of response to thei^al^^ 
for a general strike throughoirt South Vietnam last_October^^^^^J^^^[| 



acknowledged the importance of establishing greater rapport with the 
r\iral population and is now engaged in organizing the political and civic 
action cadre needed to revitalize lagging rural construction programs. 
Progress in these programs, however, remains painfully slow, and there- 
fore we have stepped up our own efforts to help in this area. 

South Vietnam's economy has deteriorated seriously in recent months. 
Intensified Viet Cong efforts to cut off the flow of agricultural products 
to the urban areas, pressures on prices and wages brought on by the 
build-up of U.S. forces in many areas, a large Government budget deficit, 
a severe dislocation of surface transportation facilities caused by the 
war, and an inadequate local sealift have led to severe inflationary 
pressures. In the last year food prices in Saigon have increased kO 
percent and the general cost of living about 30 percent, with similar 
trends evident throughout the rest of the country. The price of rice 
has been kept down by making maximum efforts to move supplies into 
Saigon and the rice-deficit central highlands areas and by using U.S. 
financed imports to supplement domestic supplies. Other measures are 
now underway to help alleviate the most serious of the remaining economic 



The future of Laos continues to be intimately tied to the outcome 
of the struggle in Vietnam. Although there have been some improvements 
in the situation over the past year, the basic problem posed by the 




problems . 
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Cconuiilst threat against Laos, l.e«^ Its continued independence and 
neutrality, resoalns. It 1b clear nov that the North VletnaiBese and 
their tool, the Pathet Lao, had no intention of living up to their 
ccBBaltmente under the I962 Geneva AgreesDents to reestahlish peace. 
The Pathet Lao continue to receive siqiport frcn Hanoi and durlxtg the, 
past year, additional meabers of the regular North 7ietnaaese Ajnny 
have been captured in Laos, confirming again North Vietnam's Inter- 
ference in that country. Nor ha£ this interference been limited to 
the Bx^jport of the Pathet Lao. North Vietnam has continued to use the 
territory of southern Laos to infiltrate militaiy personnel and svqpplles 
into Soitbh VletDBm, and on an Increasing scale. 

The Lao Government, led by Prince Souvanna Fhoutta, has uade seme 

progress over the past year in coping with the military threat, and 
has been successful in maintaining relative political and economic 
stability. The Royal Lao Air Force has done a remarkable Job In dis- 
rupting Pathet Lao/North Vietnamese logistics, attacking CoramuniBt 
military Installations in Laos and providing close air support to the 
Governmezxt's ground forces. We must recognize, however, that the 
Government's continued ability to defend against the Pathet Lao and 
North Vietnamese and to maintain political and economic stability, vhich 
Is req\aired if this defense is to be effective, depends largely on con- 
tinued military and economic assistance from the United States. We 
intend, therefore, in response to the Prime Minister's request, to 
provide Laos with what it needs to carry on its struggle on both the 
econcBttic and military ffonts. 

Cambodia severed diplomatic relations with the U.S. in May 19^5^ 
following a series of border incidents involving South Vietnamese military 
forces. Apparently believing that Ccamiiunist China will achieve predominant 
influence in Soxztheast Asia and that North Vietnam will conquer South 
Vietnam, Sihanouk has sought close relations with both Peiping and Hanoi 
in the hope of retaining at least some semblance of independent existence 
for Cambodia. 



Sihanouk '^'^ also announced his syntpatl^ for the Viet Cong but has 
stated that, in accordance with Cambodia's policy of neutrality, no 
logistic support will be given them. Despite his denials, seme supplies 
and personnel for the Viet Cong apparently have gone through Cambodia 
and the Viet Cong have at times used Cambodia as a sanctuary - 





therefore, wish to contlnxw to avoid, if possible, any action that would 
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preclttde an Improveinent in relations between Cambodia and the U.S. or 
that vould threaten to expand the var in South Vietnam into Cambodia. 
Nevertheless, ve are prepared to do vhatever is clearly required for the 
self -defense of our forces fighting in South Vietnam. 

During the past year Thailand has strengthened its relations vlth 

the Free World, maintained internal stability and continued its economic 
progress, becoming an ever more valuable and_coo2erati ve partner of the 

United States . .^WBB^^WM^HBHBBI^^^B^BBBWllBW 

Thais are keenly avare that in the last year Conmunlst China has blatantly 
advertised its preparations for subversive Insurgency designed to over- 
throw the Thai Government. The Thais are equally cognizant of the Ij^pll- 
cations for all of Southeast Asia of a Communist victory in Vietnam. 

If it were not for the menace of subversion sponsored by Comnunist 
China and the consequent demands which this threat Is placing on Its 
resources, Thailand 's^economic future vould be exceptionally bright. As 
it Is, U.S. economic and military assistance continues to be necessary to 
meet the growing pressures vhlch the Comcmnlsts are placing on Thailand 
in their effort to weaken support of U.S. policies in Southeast Asia. 

In Bunua we find a military regime trying to cope with continuing, 

sporadic Communist and other insurgency, as well as mounting economic 
dislocations caused by the Government's efforts to soclallze__CCTnmerce 

and ^p^' ^^'^^'-'-^IMMBH^BBHSHWtIIBW 

||||^^^ggg^|^^^^^Qg||||[|gB£||^g^g^^^|^2|JgQQ^Q^^eneral 

Ne Win has stuck to his neutral stance — avoiding criticism or support of 
our policy In Vietnam and trying to stcy aloof frco international issues 

not directly affecting Burma. 




the present, we propose to do this by fulfilling our present 

military sales commitments, which are scheduled to be completed by the 
end of FY I968. 

As you know, Indonesia had been moving at an increasingly rapid pace 
toward Communist Party domination at home and close political collabor- 
ation with Communist China abroad v^dflffi^B&ll^flHH^SHBSHIHIHy 
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Ccraaunist-backed coup atteopt of last October failed^ popular resentment 
a^edjist the Pelplog-orlezited Indoaeslan Canmunist Party (PKl) gulcltly 
veiled iQ) and Is stlH continuing. As a result, the top level of the 
PKI has been removed; there has been a "widespread weakening of the 
Party apparatus; the influence of the Army an d of antl-CarnmunijBt, 
pol itical organlzatlonB baa surged upwards ^ 

fundamental and ccngjlex internal power stjruggle has now been set in 
motion^ but the outcome is^ as yet^ far from clear and may not, in fact, 
be decided for acne time. Nor can we predict with any assurance whether 
or not the non-Cocnnunist forces energlug in Indonesia will be able 
to cope with the extremely serious e concml c problems now affecting the 
ezttlre counts 



Although its economy is in a shesibles, Indonesia remains a potentiaUly 
rich country. With a population of lOh million, it must play a major 
role in the region If stability and econcanic growth are to be achieved 
there. It occ\Q>ie6 a strategic geographical position astride vital sea 
routes between the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 



1 ■ . ■' 



While worldng to restrain Indonesian pressure against 

neighboring f^ee states, ve must at the same time hold open the door 

to a more positive relationship whenever Indonesia's policy permits. 



Tfo military assistance funds are being requested for 

Indonesla^t this time* As to the futiure, ve must await develqpnnents. 

While the political tide in Indonesia has at least begun to turn 
against the Coimunistf 




secession of Singapore 

last September advertised to the world the seriousness of the political 
and econamic strains within the Federation. This separation provided 
seme reli ef frcm the tensions which were building up between the two 

^HHB^^^^^aratlon has also pronged Sizigapore's Prime Minister Lee 
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to engage in a public campaign against both Malagra and the United 
States, while praising the Iftiited Kingdom and urging it to retain its 
base in Singapore. 

The military confrontation between Malaysia and Indonesia has - 
slackened, but the requirement for an adequate Malaysian defense force 
remains. We have authorized a modest military training program and are 
in the process of concluding a credit sales program involving purchases 
of up to million in equipment for the Malaysian army. While these 
programs are consistent with the understanding reached by President 
Johnson and Prime Minister Rahman in July, 19^h, we do not desire 
or intend to substitute a U.S. military commitment for any part of the 
Commonwealth's over-all responsibility for the security of Malaysia, 
although it is an essential adjunct to our major effort in Vietnam. 

As our military requirements in Vietnam have expanded, the strategic 
position of the Philippines and its willing cooperation to provide us 
bases and facilities have beccme more important than ever before. 
Regardless of the eventual outcome in Vietnam, our bases in the Rillip- 
pines will remain at least as important as they are now, and perhaps 
become even more vital, as we improve the mobility of our forces. 

The new Philippine A{3mini5tration has been in office only since the 
first of. the year, but has already shown its intention to deal vigorously 
with the many and serious problems facing the comtry. President Marcos 
wishes to develop an even closer partnership with us an d Intends to make 
a major contribution to the defense of South Vietnam.^ 

His program also cal 1 s for restoring normal ties with 
Malaysia and Singapore and encouraging greater Philippine participation 
in regional development efforts. 

The Marcos Administration will, however, need all the resources 
and ingenuity it can muster to cope effectively with the country's serious 
economic and social problems. While the democratic process is working 
m^HBH^well and the educational system is one of the fin est in that 
part of the world, economic growth has not been rapid enough ||H^BBHII^ 
those sectors which affect the livelihood of the majority of the people. 
In view of the rapidly increasing Philippine population, economic growth 
will have to qiiicken if per capita income is to k eep pa ce with needs 
and popular expectations. 



Our relatively small military 
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aid program there Is esBential if ve are to encourage and facilitate 
urgently needed Improvements In the organization, training and equuLp- 
Dent of the Philippine forces. 

Oar fina allies, Aostralia and Hev Zealand, continue to make 
significant contributions to Free World security and to econcmic develop- 
ment in the Far East. They constitute a continuing element of stability 
in the South Pacific area. They have contributed not only to the defense 
of Malaysia but, as noted earlier, also to the defense of South Vietnam. 

In the nlUtary procurement field, Australia and Hev Zealand continue 
their close cooperation with us to the mutual benefit of all parties. We 
share facilities and collaborate on scientific ventures in a msnber of 
fields having both military and nonHnilltazy ecppUcations. Our scientific 
programs In Antarctica also continue to benefit from valuable support 
by Nev S^ealand. 
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3. Northeast Asia 

To the north, Japan, the Republic of Korea and the RepuhUc of China 
continue to be vitally concerned over the threat p^e^j^ommis^hina, 
its widening suiibltlons and ma,^ """^ Tv^+*»n+.i «T . ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Thus, .our ovn 

bi!5S5"?SSIrit7^atles with each of these nations continue to be 
vital to their security and to our own broader objective of deterring a 
renewal of CammuniBt aggression in that area. 

In the past year Japan has gained economic strength, maintained 
political stabiUty and inrproved Its prestige abroad. Cooperation 
between ourselves and Japan in the economic, political and scientific 
fields has continued to flourish. Leftist agitation against our bases 
m Japan, against a Japan^orea settlement and on other issues of interest 
to our security' have notably diminished. Nevertheless, there exists a 
deep concern, not confined to leftist Japanese 

va/might escalate to a point where Japan might become directly involved. 
A widespread desire also exists to seek some sort of accommodation with 
Comnrunlst China in the economic and political fields 

with a perceptibly rising concern over Pelplng's persistent belligerency 
and incipient nuclear power. 

Although the outlook iCor continued economic recovery and growth is 
good, it would not be realistic, for a variety of econmic, political and 
other reasons, to expect any sudden major increase in the size of Japan s 
defense forces. However, the Japanese Government can be expected to con- 
tinue to make modest increases in its nlUtary budget to meet rising 
costs and to cariy on some Improvements in the cjuality of its forces. Our 
bases in Japan remain extremely Important, both to us and to Japan. We 
also believe that the Sato r^ve mment v-lll continu e^o^e^^n^-gtrong 
economic support to the I^rulsyus 



The overall settlement between Japan and the Republic of Korea, now 
ratified by both governments, has marked a major political f ^^^^"^^^ 
Northeast Asia -- an acconrpllshment which we have long hoped would help 
heal the wounds of the past and lay the basis for genuine and mutually 
beneficial political and economic relations in the ^^^^^OO 
million worth of Japanese long tem economic grants and soft loans will 
undoubtedly be of great value to Korea's economic development, as well 
as to those parts of the Japanese economy participating in these Programs 
In the past year Korea has made lurpressi^econgic i^rocress and_the level 
of our assistance has be en declining. JH^gB^ L . . . . — TZ^^^r.^ 
that we continue our support where necessary and Justifiable. 
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Hoirth Korea* 8 mlUtaxy threat remalnSy and the xK^ssihlUty of a 
relntroduction of Chinese Coomunlst troopfl into the Korean peninsula 
can never "be ignored. Therefore, ve are continuing to maintain two U.S. 
divlBlone in Korea and provide mili-tary assistance to the 5^0 000- nan 
Korean mllitaxy establlslsnent. As I noted earlier, some 20,000 Korean 
troops, including a full cornbat di yl8ion,_are now in Vietnam fighting 
side -by-side vlth our ovn forces. ^^BHlBIIII^^^HHBBHHHIHHiH 
l^B^H^HHHHHHH ^ have to provide additional support 
for its military establishment. 

The Bepubllc of China remains more directly menaced hy Peiplng's 
aggressive designs than any other of Ccoctnanlst China's neighbors. Our 
"bilateral security comnitanent to the defense of Taiwan and the Pescadores 
remains vital to the survival of the Government of the Republic of China. 
The people of the Republic of China feel sharply the threat of Conaminlst 
China's nuclear capability, believing it to be aimed primarily at them. 
Although they have been increasingly successful in tmproving their military 
supply system, maintaining their equiiment and bearing an increasing 
share of their ovn defense costs, ve will have to contlznxe to supply 
them certain types of military equipDient which cannot be produced locally. 
Last year we were able to terminate our econcmic assistance to China as 
a result of the great econcmic progress achieved through their use of our 
earlier aid program. Indeed, Taiwan's econcolc progress represents one 
of the most outstanding success stories in the less developed world. 
Now, we are beginning to replace a portion of our military grant aid 
program with a sales program, denoting our confidence in their future 
econcmic growth. 

k. South Asia 

The South Asian subcontinent is confronted with develoiinent problems 
as severe as those in any part of the world. With major outside assist- 
ance, both India and Pakistan hove made substantial progress in coping 
with these problems. However, during the past year, the subcontinent 
was the scene of calamities inflicted both by nature and by man. 

Tvlce during the year, India and Pakistan engaged in aimed conflict, 

first in April and May over the Rann of Kutch, and then in August and 
September on a much larger scale over Kashmir. These wasteful conflicts 
seriously affected the subcontinent's develoipment; and they afforded 
opportunities for the Soviet Union and Ccnmmist China to play more 
active, although differing, roles in shaping events in that area. While 
supporting the restoration of peace, the Soviet Union was able to increase 
its influence in both countries. Ccoinunlst China sought to esqploit the. 
situation by limited military thrusts along the Indian border. 

In looking to the future, we must recognize that there is a coorplex 
four -dimensional struggle occuriog in South Asia: the stnxggle for 
develcfpment, the struggle between India and Pakistan, the struggle between 
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Moscow and Pelplng, and the struggle between the Free World and CansmmlsBn. 
Our ovn interests lie in fostering a peacefX&l accGsomodatlon between 
India and PaU-stan so that dereXopaent can proceed unlnrpeded hy strife 
and 80 that this strategic land mass vill "become increasingly resistant 
to CoTTBTmnI st penetration. Grood relations vith both India and Paldstan 
are iicportant to us, as the fate of the subcontinent has a direct bearing 
on the future balance of pover in Asia. Our stake in that balance is 
reflected in the sustained efforts we have made to limit the projection 
of Cansnunlst influence and pover beyond its borders. In the subcontinexxtj 
it is reflected in an inves-tsnent in the stability of India and Pakistan 
vhich has reached a total of about $10 bllUon since the second World War. 
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For our part, ve have chosen not to take sides in the Indian- 
Pakistani dispute but instead have directed our energies in support of 
the United Nations Secuilty Council resolution of September 20, I965, 
vhich calls for a cease fire, a withdrawal of armed personnel to the 
pre -August 5 positions, and consideration of "what steps could be taken 
to eissist towards a settlement of the political problem underlying the 
present conflict". 
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Under our mutual defense agreement vlth Pakistan ve ha;ve prograamed 



. ,_ ' [ aid and about 

$200 million of defense "budgetaxy assistance to maintain and inodemize 
that country's relatively small aimed forces. Beg inning in I962 vlth 
the Chine se Communist invasion, we have programmed \ ... -,; * ^ 

^ njfor India in the foim of grant and credit military assistance. 



Jj^However, military aid to both countries weis suspended in 



tember 1965 In an effort to dan^n the conflict and prevent its 
ertenslon. 
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On the economic side, we have in recent months continued to assist 
in meeting the most urgent needs — particularly those related to famine 
in India. 



O 
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^. Near and Middle East 



The Near and Middle East remain of special strategic significance 
to us because of (l) the "forward defense" role of Greece, Turkey, and 
Iran, (2) the position the area occupies as a political and military 
crossroads, and (3) the Important resources to "be found in this part 
of the vorld. Because of their ijnportance, ve have over the years 
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carefully forged and patiently nurtured a vide xange of political, 
military and economic relationships with the countries of the area. 

Of the three "forward defense" countries, Greece and Turkey 
coniprlse the tnportant southeaetem flank of the HATO alliance, while 
Iran stands hetween the Soviet Union and access to vsona. water ports 
and the oil resources of the Arabian peninsul a. AH three states are 
jjnportant political and econopic partners 
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i i ^-^v > <A11 three of these countries, "but particularly Greece and 
Turkey, will continue to need grant militaiy assistance for Bcme years 
to ccDie. 

While the Cyprus issue remains critical there has been seme Improve- 
ment during the past year in Greek-Turkish relations, and I was particu- 
larly gratified to see Greek and Turkish milltaiy officers again -serving 
together in a recent NATO exercise. The leaders of hoth countries 
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realize that despite their strong dlsagreementB on Cyprus^ their overall 
securl-ty interests are 'best met within the framework of the HAaX} aUlance 
and coamltBient to the Free World, 



to you last year, the Shah is continuing a major eStoTiX to modernize 
Iranian society, and his economic and social refoms are having increasing 
success. The conslderahle U.S. military and economic assistance provided 
Iran over the past ten years has been a significant factor in this success. 
We have heen ahle to decrease gradually "both our econcmic and our militazy 
ELSSistance to Iran and, at the same time, increase our military sales. 
We are under no illusions that Iran, by Itself, could defeat a Soviet 
attack; however, Iran's membership in CEITO, its lanproving militaiy 
capabilities, end its ties vith the U.S. continue to make such an attack 
less likely. 

ELsevbere in the area, the Arab -Israeli dispute continues to pose a 
serious threat to the peace. Any impro vement in that parti c\ilar situation 

is Btill In the distant future. 

'Kiere vas some hope that the civil 
war in the Yemen couia be xemijxaxed following an agreement last August 
between President Kasser and King Faisal, under which both the UAR and 
Saudi Arabia agreed to cooperate in prcmoting a Teoneni plebiscite to 
determine the future government of that country. The UAR was to begin 
vlthdrawal of its troops and Saudi Arabia vas to stop supporting the 
Royalists. However, as we move into I966 the prospects for implementation 
of this agreement are still uncertain. 



In Iraq, the Kurds continue their opposition to the government. 
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The USSR, and more recently the Chinese CoBmaiiBtB (to a Halted 
extent), have made a considerable effort to extend their Influence In 
this area by providing military and economic aid. Since 195 5^ the 
Soviet Union has provided substantial qjiantltles of military eqjilpneat, 
to the UAR, Syria, Iraq, and Yemen, thus upsetting the mllltaiy balance 
In the area. The United States has traditionally sought to avoid 
becoming a principal military suj^ller for any of the Near Eastern 
countries. But this Soviet action has forced us to supply certain 
defensive weapons to selected vesternH Drlented_countries_^n_the__a^ 
including Israel, Lebanon and Jordan^ 




to sv^ly only the n^nnTn^ necessary to meet the 
legitimate needs of the recipients and thereby prevent dangerous 
isibalances. 



We have also recently agreed to meet, in cooperation vith the 
United Kingdom, seme of the defense reqjilrements of Saudi Arabia, a 
state -which is det«nnlned to retain its independence of both Coomnmlst 
and Nasserite influence. When the then Prince Faisal called upon us 
for military support in I963, In fear of an air attack or invasion by 
the UAR, ve responded by sending a squadron of Mr For ce aircraft to 
Ssoidl Arabia vhere they remained for several months^ 




For their part, the Saudis are making a major effort to Improve 
the standard of living and welfare of the people. This has been a 
difficult task, but ve believe that through the personal efforts of 
King Faisal the outlook for steady progress has become much enhanced. 




Probably our most successful and still most desirable program for 
countries in this area is our grant aid military training program. 
Included in the FT I967 program are Lebanon, Syria, Yemen, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan. Each of these c ountries sends some g^^ ^^s^ Pe^„ 




The unilateral declaration of independence last November by the 
anith regime in Southern Rhodesia vas one of the major events in Africa 
last year. The deepl^^-felt African reaction to a white minority illegallj- 
seizing independence in the southern African area diverted attention 
on that continent from other pressing problems. The Comniunist countries, 
as was to be expected, view this development as a new opportunity to 
expand their influence in Africa. The United States, recogrAzing that 
the Rhodesian problem is primaril^^ the concern of the UK, has given 
-vigorous support to measures undertaken by that country to force out the 
illegal regime. 

Certain of these measures, coupled vlth co-onteameasures by the Smith 
regime, are having severe repercussions on the economj^ of neighooring ^ 
Zambia whose copper producing econon::/ depends heavily on Southern Rhodesia 
for no^rcr and the transit of suijplies. rne U.S. is helping the UK, as is 
Canada, with an airlift aimed at ensuring that essential petroleum supplies 
get. to land-lcTcked Gambia 
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Elsewhere in Africa during the past year, the Communiet states 
tinned their efforts to extend their influence, vith mixed result^ 




In general, the Soviets seem intent on strengthening themselves for 
the longer run ty vorking vith esta"blished governments, by concentrating 
on "bringing more students to the USSR for academic, technical and military 
training, by visits of parliamentarians, youth groups, trade union leaders 
and others, and by better prepared aid programs. The Chinese Conimunists, 
on the other hand, generally took a more militant line, best illustrated 
by Premier Chou En-lai's statement in Tanzania in June that Africa was 
"ripe for revolution". This statement, however, seems to have boomeranged; 
it alarmed many African leaders who saw their own recently von independence 
threatened by Chinese Coinmunist instigated revolutions. 

Both major Communist camps suffered some reversals. In the Congo 
(Leopoldville), the Communist -supported rebellion was ^^^^^^^^^^m 

CDcceptforsonesm^^ 

^^^.i^^^^e new Governmer^^ Mbbutu has taken its f irs^ steps 

l? f "j|ai ' iS rvith the urgent organizational, economic, and social problems 
confronting the Congo. While it- is too early to judge how effective these 
endeavors will be, we are encouraged by the vigor vith which they have been 
initiated. 

The indefinite postponement of the Afro-Asian Conference (Bandung II), 
together with the outlawing of the Cc^ui^t^Party ^in t^^^ 
helped to reduce Coming 
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]iS&RlL$b^, Communist China gained recognition from only one aaaitionax 
African state, Mauretania, and was expelled frcra two, Dahomey and the Central 
African Republic. Indicative of the troubled times that face these new, 
developing nations, Africa's New Year was ushered in by four military cou ps 
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As I have noted in prervloufl years, the African areas of most immediate 
strategic concern to the U.S. are those ■bordering on the Mediterranean 
and in the Horn; the former guards the southern flank of TttTO and the latter 
stands at the approaches to the Red Sea. Within these areas, ve have 
important communication facilities in Ethiopia and Morocco. Wheelus Field 
in Libya 1b the only remaining U«S. military air taae in aU of Africa and 
the Middle East; 

During the past year, a new and potentially useful addition to our 
facilities has become available in the Indian Ocean. Several small Islands, 
previously administered through Mauritius and the Seychelles, have been 
formed into the British Indian Ocean Territory which would be available for 
U.S. -U.K. use, should the need arise. 

During I965, the United Kingdom and Prance continued to withdraw their 
armed forces frcxn their former African colonies. Although France, at the 
request of several of those countries, did slov dov^th^^^^f its troop 
withdxavals, vithin a few monthB it vlll haveonlyJHHHHHI Sr°^^ 
troops ^B9HI^^B^^^^IHHMBHI^^^^^^^^^^^ countries and the 
~ ^ sane small air and naval units. However, a special 

^^B^T^S Salned in France for emergency ^^^^^^^l^^^I^^^' ^® 
British now have Swaziland and j^gmg^in Libya. 

As a result of the vithdrawals , the African countries are now 
concentrating more attention on stren^rthening tiieir own security forces, 
bot!; military and police. 



*??a^^priater we viU encoura^^hesecountries to strengthen their 
TDublic safety (police) forces as an important factor for their future 
stability. In the few countries where we have both military assistance 
and public safety programs, the two are closely coordinated. 

As before, the United Kingdom, ?rance and Belgium continue to shcmlder 
the main burden of helping their fonaer territories to carr^^ out economic 
development progra'Tis. Among other Free World countries. West Germany is 
e^substantial contributor, whiile Italj', Canada, Israel, Nationalist China, 
and Tne Netherlands have also provided significant assistance. 
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Africa will continue to face the many protlems common to developing 
areas. Within reaources available for this purpose, we should continue 
to Join other Free World nations In assisting the African nations to 
improve their stability and security, in order that they may effectively 
utilize economic aid and their own resources to move more rapidly toward 
their own chosen political and economic goals. Not giving such help 
at this time will only lead to more unrest and Increasingly difficult 
problems in the future. 

7, Latin America 

Our major objective in Latin America is the promotion of economic 
and social development. As long as deprivation and stagnation persist, 
political stability will be difficult to achieve and opportunities for 
euiti -democratic elanents will reaain large. Economic and social progress 
requires an environment free fron Internal disorder and International 
conflict. It Is our policy to help our American neighbors maintain such 
an environment and protect the peace and security of the Hemisphere. 

The Second Special Inter -American Conference in Rio de Janeiro, last 
November, addressed Itself to some of the Hemisphere's most urgent problems. 
The Acts and Resolutions adopted by the Conference laid the groundwork for 
strengthening the Inter-Americem system and for broader acceptance by our 
neighbors of the concept of mutual assistance and self -help to achieve 
social and economic development. They also offer hope for seme advances 
in the fields of peaceful settlement of disputes and the maintenance of 
human rights. 

The Act of Rio adopted by the Conference convokes a Third SpeclfiJ. 
Inter -American Conference to be held In Buenos Aires in July, I966, It 

also provides for consideration at this meeting guidelines for amendments 
to the Charter of the Organization of American States (OAS) which would 
strengtlien the Organization through structural changes and incorporate in 
the Charter the basic principles and concepts of the Alliance for Progress, 
which has alread;^'- contributed to the economic and social progress of Latin 
America. With respect to Issues of peaceful settlement of disputes and 
human rights, the Conference recommended that the Council of the OAS be 
given the necessary pov/ers to strengthen the capacity of the Organization 
to give effective aid In the settlement of disputes. 

We think that all of the OAS countries have an obligatlcwi to encourage 

the development of democracy and to help keep internal situations from 
spilling over and disrupting the peace of the Hemisphere. We think that 
some kind of peacekeeping force might be useful; that the system should 
have some more effective and responsive arrangement for dealing collectively 
with a clear and present danger to the peace and security of the Hemisphere. 
Such an arrangement, supported by a peacekeeping force, would represent a 
real sharing of responsibility and would also give pause to those elements 
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which might seek to disrupt the peace. We believe the prohlem is "being 
Increasingly "better understood now, and we shall continue to search fear 
a formula that will lead to a greater sharing of responsihility in this 
key field. 

The achievement of economic and social progress In the scuthem half 
of this hemisphere will not be realized unless governments there have 
efficient and adequate security forces to thwart those elements interested 
in blocking that progress for their own ends. Unfortunately, such elements 
are at work in almost every Latin American country. There are groups who 
oppose chajige simply because they wish to preserve the status quo from 
which they presently benefit. There are also those who see a chance to 
seize power in the atmosphere of dissatisfaction and unrest which results 
froji unsatisfactory social and economic progress. These latter are usually, 
but not always, found on the extreme left — the Coramunists, vho more often 
tiian not are aided and abetted from abroad. 

It is for this reason that our military assistance program for Latin 
America continues to be oriented toward internal security and civic action. 
This assistance is not directed at eliminating protest or enforcing con- 
formity, but rather at helping provide an environment in which economic 
and social tasks can be effectively pursued. Governments must be able to 
keep violence within bounds if peaceful change through democratic processes 
is to be achieved. Our military assistance program in Latin America amounts 
to about $75 million a year and our police programs about $5-7 million, 
compared with an average of over $1 billion a year for economic and social 
projects. Thus, security assistance is only about eiglit percent of the 
total* 

During the past year, serious insiurgency and terrorist attacks have 
been successfully countered in several Latin American countries, notably 
in Peru, Colombia, and Venezuela. In others, potential threats have been 
contained. 

Venezuela, the target for the most extensive Communist subversive 
effort in Latin America, has been able to improve its control of guerrilla 
and terrorist elements substantially during recent months. U.S. trained 
units of their armed forces and police have spearheaded a government 
campaign both in the cities and in tlie countryside. 

In Peru, where Coinmunist-led guerrilla warfare broke out during the 
past year in two areas, the Government has already neutralized one of the 
concentrations and has made good progress against the other. U.S. trained 
and supported Peruvian army and air force units have played prominent roles 
in this counter -guerrilla campaign. 

In Colombia, U.S. training support and equipment, including several 
medium helicopters, have materially aided the Colombian armed forces to 
establish government control in the rural insurgent areas. 
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Q^^^BBBHI^^^^^olence In the mining areas and in the cities 

of Bolivia has continued to occiir intermittently. We are assisting this 
country to improve tlie training and equipping of its military forces. 



Pressure on the government of Guatemala resulting from Communist 
terrorist tactics has increased markedly during the past year. We are 
supporting a small Guatemalan counterinsurgency force with weapons, 
vehicles, conrauni cations equipment and training. 




In Uruguay, protracted ecmoraic stagnation has contributed to a 
developing climate of popular unrest which recently culminated in a serious 
wave of politically inspired strikes througliout tlie country. Our military 
assistance to Uruguay is oriented toward improvins the small arms, ammuni- 
tion, communications, and transportation equipment of its United security 
forces. 

In our bemisphere there are still a nuiriber of bilateral disputes, 
mostly over houndaries "but some over t;:e uses of rivers and other waters. 
Hemispheric harmony will always he in danger of disruption until these 
disputes can "be put to rest. For our part, we helieve they should he 
settled by peaceful means and should provide no justification for the 
maintenance of armed units. We are striving by example to lead the way. 

We ha-ve recently settled three of our a\m problems with Mexico — 
tlie Cha-nizal boundary problem and the salinity problems of the Colorado and 
Rio Grande. General areas of agreenent have been reached with Pana-na with 
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The Communist regime in Cuba stiU poses a subversive threat to 
Latin America, even though its efforts to date have not been remunerative. 
Cuba's basic foreign policy objectives continue to center on the world- 
vide struggle against imperialism" and on attempting to have Cuba s 
revolutionar^r example follo^red in Latin America. Castro continues to 
tiy to Stimulate anned 

^^i^ ^^i^ l^^'^ "(Edition, the Cuban regime has been striving to expand its 
^i^^e in th e uncommitted and underdeveloped co untries of Africa and 

We do not see Castro's proposal to allow Cubans to leave the country 
as portending a more moderate foreign policy. To the contrary, his 
nroposal seens to have been aimed prinarily at embarrassing us and off- 
setting the adverse propaganda Impact resulting from the presence of 
thousands of Cubans read^' to risk their lives to escape his regime. And, 
as I pointed out last year, this is one of the ways in which Communist 
regimes eliminate the opposition within their borders. 




Follovdng a period of marked decline, the Cuban economy, overall, 
appears to have leveled off and, in a few area^ may even have made some 
recovery. The countrv»s economic nrospects, however, remain decidedly 
poor. Despite efforts to expand trade with Free World countries and 
reduce dependence on the Bloc, Cuba remains a client economj^, requiring 
continuing support from the Comraunist carrp, pai-ticularly the Soviet 
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Our policy In the Dominican Republic has been to assist the 
Provisional Government, vhich vas installed last Septeniber, in restoring 
more normal conditions prior to its holding free general elections, now 
scheduled for this coming June. 

With the Provisional Government beginning to take hold, ve have 
been able to reduce the number of U.S. troops participating in the Inter- 
American Peace Force (lAFF) from the peak strength of 23,850 on May 17, 
to a present level of about 6,000, The continued presence of these 
troops is required for the maintenance of law and order, a prerequisite 
to the establishment of a political atmosphere in vhlch free elections 
can "be held. 




essential if it is to 
wea-tlier this difficult transitional i«riod. The date of withdrawal of 
all troops will be deteinlned jointly by the Provisional Government and 
the Organization of American States. In the meantime, we are also 
contributing importantly to the economic reconstruction and social 
rehabilitation of the country. 



For Brazil, this wiU be a decisive year in setting its economic 
and political course for the next half decade or so^^^e^dentCasteno 
Eranco , vho becam e chief executiv e in April ^^^^^^BBBRV 

yxntt initiated and maintained ar^ 
feusterity program. 
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In Chile, ^^^^H[HI|H^BBiMHHtf^^^<^'^^^^™^^°'^ President Frel 
is trying to bu3^he country's future on^flra^ug^tigi^^democratic 
traditio ns . The Chilean armed forces — (^HsIHj^flBIHjHBHf 

^HHB| — are enrphasizlng the ijirprovenent of air and sea mobility so 
vlt^^i view of the country's unique geogrscphic configuration. We are 
cooperating with those efforts, particularly hy providing equiianent and 
training. 

As I noted last year: "Although the threat of Caainunist infiltra- 
tion and subversion still hangs over Latin America, the more fundamental 
problem in that region is to instill in the hearts of the people the 
hope for a better future and to provide a sound basis for realizing that 
hope. As long as hunger and econoonic stagnation persist in Latin America, 
political stability is imperiled and the opportunities for Comnrunist 
penetration are enhanced. Thus, the real danger in this part of the 
world is the discouragement, disillusionment €aid despair of the people 
resulting from the lack of economic and social progress and chronic 
political instability"* 

In these respects, the situation in Latin America continued to 
ijirprove ditring the last year. It is estimated that in 19^5, the coun- 
tries of Latin America averaged gains of about 5,6 percent in their 
gross national products. After allowing for a population expansion of 
about 2,9 percent, the rate of growth on a per capita basis was about 
2.6 percent in I965 conrpared with 2.3 percent the year before. Thus, 
Latin Anerica has done well by exceedir^ the goal of an annual 2.5 
percent per capita growth rate established by the Alliance for Progress 
in 1962. Nearly every country increased its per capita GIIP in I965 over 
the previous year. In the field of tax reform at least nine countries 
have" adopted legislation for more equitable and modem tax systems. 

All in all, well over half the people in Latin America are bene- 
fitting from Alliance programs, including over 25 million who are receiv- 
ing surplus food from the United States and 100 million who are being 
protected from malaria through Alliance supported programs. 

Pupils attending classrooms built with Alliance support increased 
an estimated 50 percent; teachers graduated from Alliance assisted 
institutions increased an estiinated 25 percent; in all, a total of over 
100,000 teachers have received some training under the Alliance. Since 
its beginning in I962, the child -feeding program has increased at a 
veiy rapid pace. Under the siqpervised agricultural credit programs, 
over 350,000 loans have been made to individual farmers, about 150,000 
in 1965 compared with about 100,000^ in 199^. 
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Many Latin American nations are making good progress in developing 
plans for comprehensive, well-conceived development efforts. Of these 
countries, some are also veil advanced in creating the institutions and 
political support needed to implement their programs. And some coun- 
t3:*ie6 have actually begun to inrplement programs to attack the massive 
problems of health, education, agrarian reform and houftinxc and other 
causes of low productivi'ty and social and pollticaj. tension. 

In Central America, economic integration is moving even faster 
than expected. Between I962 and 19^^, intra-Central American trade 
more than doubled and the region's GUP has been increasing at a six percent 
annual rate. The Foreign Ministers of the nine Latin American Free Trade 
Area (LAPTA) countries last November created a Council of Ministers to 
deal with important political problems, established a technical commission 
to act independently of governments in proposing integration steps, and 
strengthened the LAFEA permanent Secretariat. 

Thus, while many difficult political and economic problems remain 
to be solved, encouraging progress has been made toward achieving Alliance 
for Progress goals in Latin America. 

8, Europe and the MTO Area 

The Worth Atlantic Treaty Organization, in its ITth year of existence, 
continues to fulfill the p\urposes for -which it was created by its members, 
namelj^: "... to safeguard the freedom, ccsmnon heritage and civilization of 
their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, individual liberty 
and the rule of lav ... to promote stability and well-being in the North 
Atlantic area . . . /and/ to unite their efforts for collective defense 
and for the preservation of peace and security," 

Today, Western Europe presents a picture of unprecedented prosperity 
and stability, thanks in no small measure to the great efforts irtiich the 
American people have made to rehabilitate the war-ravaged economies of 
that area and to bolster its defenses against the Soviet threat. Today, 
the six Common Market countries and the United Kingdom alone have a total 
population, a total military manpover pool and a total gross national 
product veil in excess of that of the Soviet Union, and Western Europe's 
economic growth continues apace. 

But as I pointed out last year: "... these same developments vhlch 
have so favorably altered the position of Western Europe vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Bloc, together with the tremendous advances made in military tech- 
nology, have also created a need for a comprehensive reassessment, not of 
the basic objectives of the Alliance, but rather of the ways and means by 
which these objectives are to be achieved over the next decade. Our own 
basic objectives in V7estem Europe are simply to ensure the securiigr of 
that area against Communist aggression and to further its econcaxdc growth 



and political Btabillty. Certainly there can he no disagreement between 
us and our Eurqpean NATO partners on these haslc objectives. 

What disagreements we do have concern the question of hov best to 
achieve these objectives. In the mlUtary area, the principal Issues 
revolve around nuclear policy and the future organizational structure, of 
the Alliance. With regard to the first issue, nuclear policy, there are 
actually two problems. The first Involves the role of tactical nuclear 
weapons In a theater nuclear war in Europe. I will discuss this subject 
in some detail in connection with the General Purpose Forces Programs. 
But, at this point, I do want to remind you again, that we have already 
provided our European NATO partners with a substantial tactical nuclear 
weapons deliveiy capability — with a variety of nuclear cspable weapon 
systems (including aircraft, missiles and artillery) and with training 
fbr large numbers of Allied military personnel in their use. During the 
last five years the number oftac^c^micleayremon^^je|tg^ 
has been increased by about IHBI^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
These nuclear delivery systems are operated by NATO countries under the 
"two -key" arrangement, in which the nuclear warheads themselves remain 
m U.S. custody until they are released for use by the President of the 
United States. This arrangement, which our allies accept without question, 
has worked weU in the past, and no change is contemplated in the future. 

The second problem concerning nuclear weapons policy has to do with 
the role of our European NATO partners in the strategic nuclear mission. 
We believe our mutual safety demands that the strategic nuclear forces, 
like the theater nuclear forces, must be controUed under a single chain 
of command. Since we have all agreed that an attack upon one member of 
NATO would be considered an attack upon them all, a decision by any NATO 
nation to invoke the use of nuclear vea-pcns in reta liation against the 
homeland of another power MBMWMip^ could risk the immediate 

involvement of all the members of the Alliance in a global nuclear war. 

Moreover, the cctnplex of targets against which such weapons would be 
used must, as a practical matter, be viewed as a single system. Because 
of the tremendous destructive potential of a nuclear exchange and the 
great speed at which it could take place, decisions must be made and 
executed very quickly. Targets must be allocated to weapons in advance 
(of course, with options), taking into account both the character of the 
targets and the character of our weapons. 

Under these conditions, a partial uncoordinated response could be 
fatal to the interests of all the members of NATO. That is why in all 
our discussions of the various plans to enlarge the participation of our 
NATO partners in the strategic nuclear offensive mission we have consistently 
Btressed the importance of ensuring that the Alliance's strategic nuclear 
forces are employed in a fully coordinated manner against ^at is truly an 
Indivisible target system. The easentlal point here is not that this force 
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must be under exclusive U.S. o^vnership and control but, rather, that we 
must avoid the fragmentation and conpartr.entallzation of NATO nuclear 
power which could be dangerous to all of us. 

Accordingly, ire have been seeking for nany years ways in which our 
mro partners could play a more important role in all of the nuclear 
affairs of the Alliance ^dthout sacrificing the principle of integrated 
control. VJe have sjiiipathetically considered a number of plans involving 
the Joint oimership and control of strategic nuclear forces — the 
I-iultilateral Kuclear Force consisting of POLARIS -armed surface ships 
collectively o^med, controlled and nerjied by the participating nations; 
the Allied Kucleax Force consisting of certain elements of U.K. and U.S. 
strategic forces to be Jointly owned and controlled by the participating 
nations; and a number of variations of these t\K> basic plans. 

In all of our discussions of these plans with our NATO partners, we 
have made it clear that any arrangement we enter into would have to rein- 
force our basic policy of non-proliferation of ^^^^^^^^^^P^^' ^ 
connection, In any MPO nuclear sharing arrangements, the 
united States would have to be obtained prior to the ^^^^ °f , ^^f,^^ 
nuclear weapons Jointly owned and controlled by the participating ^^ions. 

?hus, these plans are designed to help ^^^2!±1j1JMMI^1mI^^^^^^ I 
it as the Soviet Union mistaKeply clainis 




We ^^11 continue to seek an acceptable alternative to the unilateral 
development of nuclear weapons by other r.\TO nations, but we will not allow 
the Soviet Union a veto over the errar^ernents we make in NATO to defend 
ourselves. As I pointed out last year, and as President Johnson has made 
clear, ire are not seeking to force our ovm views on our NATO partners. 
Rather, we are seeking to find a vay of responding effectivelly to the 
largest possible consensus among them. 

Meanwhile, at our own initiative aiid with the cooperation of our 
All-^es we have taken a number of steps designed to develop within the 
Alliance a greater sharing of responsibility in nuclear affairs. The 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe (SACEUH) now has an international nuclear 
Dilnning staff at Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe (SHAPS) and 
Lropean officers from the SHAPE staff now participate in nuclear we^ons 
planning and targeting at SAC Headquarters in Omaha. 

Another important step forward was tcken last llovember when a Special 
Committee of IIATO defense ministers met for the first time on U.S. 
invitation. A majority of the members of NATO had made it clear to me 
that they considered nuclear consultation and Joint planning essential to 
the vitality of the Alliance. It was to increase the participation of all 
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of our HATO partners In the planning of our nuclear affairs that I 
cxriglnally proposed In May I965 a canmlttee of this sort. 

The committee was Instructed to find ways to Increase Allied parti- 
cipation in the nuclear planning and policy formulation, to Improve our 
communication systens vlth a view toward quicker consultation on the use 
of nuclear weapons should it ever hecome necessary, and to facilitate the 
exchange of inforraation and data relevant to such consultation. As a 
result, three working groups have been set up to undertake an examination 
of arran(5enents in these three related areas and to make appropriate recom- 
mendations. The working groups will report their findings to the Comnlttee, 
whlcii will then report to the Council of Ministers. We hope through this 
Committee to achieve a greater participation "by our NATO AUies In the 
nuclear planning and arranganents of the Alliance^ and, through that parti- 
cipation, a better understanding of the enormous complexities of nuclear 
warfare. 

The second iasue, the future organizational structure of the Alliance, 
is closelo'' related to the first. It is President de Gaulle's view, as 
we understand it, that basic changes in the world since 19^9 have made 
necessary certain reforms, as yet unspecified, in the Hearth Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, First, he argues that since the United States can now be 
reached by Soviet nuclear missiles, this threat of retaliation means that 
Europeans cem no longer be sure that the United States will respond on 
the scale required if Europe came under Soviet attacl:. Second, he feels 
tiiat in their present state of development, European countries should no 
longer accept positions of "subordination" in the Alliance. 

Although we cannot be siire of the prec^ise manner and timing of Ffesident 
de Gaulle's actions with respect to the future of NATO, we believe that 
sometime this year France will probably make known her proposals affecting 
the Alliance. In order to avoid any miaunderstandlng, let me say that the 

United States has no intention of precipitating a crisis within NATO by 
mal'.ing the first move in anticipation of possible French actions regarding 
NATO or U.S. facilities in France. Our intention is to entertain seriously 
and courteously an^^ proposals France or any other Ally hfiis to make, and to 
seek througli continuing consultation with our Allies an agreement in principle 
as to hovr ve should proceed. In other words, we plan to be prepared to 
discuss in NATO French proposals for reform, while at the same time being 
prepared; if that is finally necessar;/ despite our hopes to the contrary, 
to carry on the defense of HATO with our other thirteen Allies in the event 
the French are not trilling to participate in Alliance activities. 

Me are, and vrill remain committed to the Ilorth Atlantic Alliance 
because it provides an indispensable means of maintaining collective 
securit:' of the West. Hoi^ever, we believe that the prlnciplefi ot Integrated 
cor.imand in -jrartime and comnon defense planning in peacetime are essential 
for the effective defense of KATO, and thus for an effective deterrent. 




As I noted earlier, the defense of IIATO is indivisible, especially 
\7it:. respect to stratecic nuclear warfare. A system of combined conmand 
and planning not only provides the most efficient method of employ inc the 
military capabilities of the Alliance, but also provides trie means for the 
most rapid and effective possible response in time of crisis. Moreover, 
it provides t/ie most practical fraineworl: througl^- vhich the Federal Republic 
of Gemano' can play a full role in the defense of tiie West. If this control 
is fracmented, the possibility of war by miscalculation is increased. 

One final point.' I believe that the accomplishments of NATO over the 
past year have danonstrated that the Alliance is fully responsive to 
chancing circumstances. The problems of the Alliance will not be solved 
bv dissolving it into a series of bilateral defense pacts. As long as the 
Soviet Union represents a major potential military threat in Europe, there 
will be no acceptable substitute for the collective and integrated defense 
of the West. The changes which have taken place in the nature of the Soviet 
threat to Vfestern Europe, in recent years, have not affected the basic 
realities that made tlie Alliance a political and military necessity some 
seventeen years ago. 

9. Tne United Nations 

In our present preoccupation witli the state of our defenses, brou^lit 
on bv the conflict in Vietnam, we should not lose sight of the fact that 
the Goal of our Ration is a world at peace. It was for this reason that 
we joined with otlier peojOes in the founOizuc of the United Nations, and. 

it is f6r this seme teaaoa ve teve faitbfuUy and eonslsteniajr 

Btqpipterted tb&t organiza'don. 

Even today, UN observers and peacekeeping farces police cease-fire 
and armistice lines and help maintain order in Cyprus, on the Gaza and 
Sinai borders, on the Indo-Pakistan border and in Kaahmlr. 

Differences over the r\aes for initiating and financing peacekeeping 
will, to some extent, limit the UN's ability to undertalTe such operations 
particularly where an operation is opposed by one of the Permanent Members 
of the Security Council. Ilevertheless, significant areas for UH peace- 
keeping activity reinain, particularly \^ere the Permanent Merabers agree 
on the need to bring a local conflict under control before it spreads, as 
exanplified by the Kaslmir dispixte in Septeraber 19^5' 

Tae United States, through the Department , of Defense, will continue 
to do its part in providing logistical services, notably airlift and 
communications support, for UII peacekeeping operations when called upon, 
and we are prepared to explore the possibility of helping other countries 
train and equip personnel for UN service. 

***** 
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In Bunnnaryj the focus of the U.S. defense prohlem has shifted 
perceptihly toward the Far East. Overt aggression hy the Warsaw Pact 
countries in Europe, particularly against HATO and other nations allied 
with the United States, seems increas ingly unlikely as lonr as vgjialn- 
tain o\:ir military strength and unltyj ~ 




^ae threat of nuclear var, and even of large scale conventional 
wars, has hecome more latent, while the thj*eat of local insurgency and 
"wars of liberation '■ has hecome more active. While we may expect hoth 
ComrauniBt China and the Soviet Union to tal:e advantage of political 
disarray, social unrest, racial aniniosities and economic difficulties In 
the developing areas of the world to weal-.en the U.S. position and the 
Free World system of alliances, Conmnmlst China is far more prone to 
atteapt to achieve its ohjectives hy promoting force and violence. The 
continued contention "between the two major centers of Communism presents 
to the Free World "both opportunities and dangers. The Soviet leaders 
appear to share with us a desire to avoid wars which night lead to a 
direct U.S. -USSR military confrontation and to curtail the spread of 
Chinese Ca.imunlst Influence, hut tlie pressure of Chinese competition for 
the leadership of the CaTmunist movement and revolutionary forces ever^.'- 
viiere, tosether vrLth their o\m avowed support for 'wars of national 
llheration'^, ±mx>els the Soviets to maintain militant positions on many 
Issues and llmltB the areas in wJiich they are willinc to seeh agreements 

Vit:"' US. 

C. EIPACT OF THE DSFEITSE EROGRAI-l Oil THE BALAICE OF PAYllEin'S 

Tiie persistinc deficit in the U.S. international halance of paj'ments 
ard t"':e contrihution which our defei'se expendit'ores ahroad ma]:e to tliat 
deficit continue to oe of majoi- concerr.. In CY lO^h the overall deficit 
i^as a^-out $2.C tillion, with aboi.;t .')l.3 hillion occiurrins in the last 
ouarter of the vear. However, as a result of the actions Initiated hy the 
President last Feoruar-y, we no^-r expect t^.at when final data are available 
■To-^ l^roy, tbev will shcnr a substantial improvement over 1964. For the 
fiist' three Quarters of I965, the deficit ran at an annual rate of less 
f an half of 't::e 1964 figure. Further progress in reducinc the deficit 
is anticipated this yesa- as the recently annoiuaced, intensified progran is 
Implemented. 
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In the case of Defense, our objective is to reduce the net Ijirpact 
of our programs on the ^)alance of payments, while maintaining all 
necessary combat capabilities and irLthout creating undue hardships for 
the individual serviceman or his dependents. As shovn in the table 
belov, ve have made substantial progress during the last few years in 
reducing the deficit on the "Defense" account. 

($ Billions, Fiscal Years) 



U.S. Defense Expenditures 


0261 


1262 


1963 


196k 


1965 


U.S. Forces and their 
Support 


$2.5 


$2.5 


$2.5 


$2.5 


$2.5 


Military Assistance 


.3 


.2 


.3 


.2 


.2 


Other (AEC, etc.) 




.3 


.2 


.1 


.1 


TOTAL 


$3.1 


$3.0 


$3.1 


$2.9 


$2.7 


Receipts 


- .3 


- .9 


-1.4 


-1.2 


-1.3 


MET ADVERSE BALANCE 


$2.8 


|2a 


$1.7 

BSCS 




$3jf 



Last year I stated that ve hoped to reduce further the net adverse 
balance on the "Defense" account to an annual rate of about $1.^ billion. 
Despite increased overseas military expenditures associated with activi- 
ties in Southeast Asia during the last half of the year, we were able 
to achieve that goal in FY 1965. The reduction since 196I stems Princi- 
pally from increased receipts from military sales — a direct result of 
a greatly intensified effort in this area. During this period Defense 
foreign exchange expenditures were held relatively constant in spite of 
substantial \rage and price increases overseas. For example, between 
1961 and 196i;, wage levels in France rose by 27 percent, in Geimany by 
30 percent and in Japan by about 33 percent; and they have continued to 
rise during the past year. V/hile such increases help the relative compet- 
itive position of U.S. products in foreign markets and, hence, our balance 
of paiTnents. for the Departeient of Defense, they sinrplj^ increase the cost 
of d^loi^ents overseas - bet.reen 196I and I965 these and other 
increases would have added about a half a billion dollars to our expendi- 
tures tod they not been offset by such actions as the following! 

1. U.S. produced supplies and services are generally favored 
whenever their cost, including transportation and handling, does 
not exceed the cost of foreign goods by more than 50 percent. 
Through FY 1965, about $250 miUion of such procuiwent was diverted 
to U.S. sources. 
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2. Offshore procurement for the Military Assistance Program 
is generally limited to the fulfillment of coramltments made in 
prior yeetrs. In FY I965, foreign purchases of major it earns for MAP 
wore approocimately million, little more than half the FT 196k 
figure. 

3. In FY 19&^ and FY I965 we reduced the number of foreign 
nationals employed "by the Department of Defense hy approximately 
35,000, about a 15 percent reduction during the two years. The 
rbaffB of U.S. military headquarters overseas were also reduced 
about 15 percent. 

k. We are adjusting our forces deployed abroad to changes in 
our own military capabilities and those of our allies, wi^enever possi- 
ble. For example, during FY 1964 and I965, we completed the phase 
out of the B-4t bomber force in Europe and the transfer of certain 
air defense responsibilities to the forces of Spain and Japan. 

5. We have eliminated all but the most essential overseas 
construction from our proGrarns €md are reducing the foreign exchange 
cost of tiiose approved projects by requiring the use of U.S. 
construction contractors, U.S. f3Ag carriers and U.S. produced materials 
irtienever practicable. 

6. We are closely scrutinizliig tlie requirement for all existing 
overseas bases and facilities and are attempting tlirougli consolidation 
and inactivation to reduce their costs to a minimum. Ac you Imow, 
last Deceaber, we announced 20 such inactivations or consolidations in 
foreign countries. For example, ve expect to withdraw all Air Force 
activities from Ernest Harmon Air Force Base in Narfoundland, Canada, 
by next January and phase out the DEW line barrier squadron horaeported 
at Argentia, Newfoundland, by this July. In France, we will consolidate 
certain Anny depot activities by tliis coming June, thereby dropping 
over 2,000 French national employees and eliminating about 1,300 U.S. 
military personnel spaces. In total, these 20 actions will reduce the 
number of foreign nationals by about 3^900 and eliminate appraximately 
8,000 military spaces. 

We also are making an intensified effort to maintain and, if possible, 
Increase the level of receipts from military sales. Since the end of FY 19^1, 
orders, coramltments and options for over $9 billion of U.S. military equip- 
ment and services have been obtained. In addition to their balance of 
payments benefits, these sales malte a positive contribution to the ovei'all 
defense posture of the Free World by providing our allies with modern equip- 
ment at a cost far less than It would cost then to develop and produce it 
thenselves. Moreover, these sales add to our own economic well-being. For 
example, they will provide almost $1 billion in profits to U.S. industry and 
over one million msm-years of vorli to Americfiui labor. 
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Purchases ty the Federal Republic of Germany under Its military off- 
set agreement ranain the most significant in terms of total dollar amount. 
During the past year, however , we have consummated several other slgnlfl<- 
cant Bales, most notahly with Australia, Italy and the United Klngdan. 
Australia will purchase about $350 million worth of U.S. military goods 
and services over the next three years includinc C-130s, P-3£ and S-2Eb, 
Last Decemher, arrancements also were completed with Italy for the co- 
production and purchase of about $200 million of military equipment, 
includinc the all-weat|ier F-lO^f aircraft. IThe United Kingdom during 
FY 1965 aigned orders for nearly $500 million of U.S. equipment, including 
24 C-130 transports and ¥3 F-4 fig^liter aircraft. In addition, the UK 
took options on more than $1.4 'billion of additional F-4 and F-111 aircraft. 

Because of tjie size of its potential militar:/ procurements from the 
U.S. and their balance of payments affects, the U.K. has asked us to search 
out the types of military equijinent we plan to huy for which British firms 
r.iiglit compete. This would enahle them to earn a part of the dollar exchange 
needed for their much larger purchases from the U.S. Early this year we 
expect to request hids frORi U.S. and U.K. firms for eleven small non- 
conibatant ships having a total value in terms of foreign exchange of ahout 
$50 million. I thlnl; it should he clear to all that our future • ability to 
negotiate additional sales programs will depend, at least in part, on our 
demonstrated -vri-llingness to mal:e sorae reciprocal purcliases where foreign 
equipment is competitive in price, quality and delivery schedules. 

Present l,y, the outlook for Defense -related foreic;n ejcchange expendi- 
tures is clouded by the situation in Southeast Asia. Wliile we are tal:lng 
every reasonable measure to reduce their Impaot, our increased activities 
in that area will, indeed, result in higiier balance of pa^/ment costs. Our 
tentative estimate is that such costs may increase by several hundred 
million dollars in FY 1966, solely because of Vietnam -related actions. 
If it were not for the measures we are taJcing, these costs could be much 
hlglier. For example, the bulli of the materials and equlnnent bein^ used 
in our large construction program in Vietnam are coming from the U.S. 
Also, we are increasing substantially the number of U.S. military construc- 
tion battalions used for this work. 

Tilts set-back to our effort to reduce foreign exchange expenditures 
ma]:es it even more important to find off -setting actions. To this end, 
we have again bolstered o\jr sales effort, and I can assure the Committee 
that we will continue to scrutinize very closely every overseas military 
activity and function which involves expenditures abroad. 
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II. SaSAOEGIC OFFENSIVE AND TSEFESSVfE FOBGES 



Included in this chapter are the tvo major prograoui vhleh con- 
stitute our general nuclear war forces: the Stratetic Offensive Forces 
and the Strategic Defensive Forces, including Civil Defense. Because 
of the close interrelationship and^ indeed^ the interaction of these 
components of our general nuclear var postiire^ it is essential that they 
be considered within a single analytical framework. Only then can the 
nature of the general nuclear var problem in slU. of its dimensions be 
ftiUy grasped and the relative merits of available alternatives be 
properly evaluated. 

A. TBB OENERAL NUCI£AR THAR FRQBLBH 

Last year I pointed out that our general nuclear war forces should 
bave two bcLsic capabilities: 

1. To deter deliberate nuclear attack upon the United States 
and its allies by maintaining^ continuously, a highly reliable 
ability to inflict an unacceptable degree of damage upon any 
single aggressor, or ccmblnation of aggressors, at any tine during 
the course of a strategic nuclear exchange, even after absorbing 

a surprise first strike. 

2. In the event such a var nevertheless occurred, to limit 
damage to the population and industrial capacity. 

The first of these capabilities ve call Assured Destruction and the 
second Damage Limitation. 

Viewed in this light, the Assured Destruction capability vould require 
only a portion of the IGSMs, the submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBMs} and the manned bombers. The Damage Limiting capability vould be 
provided by the remainder of the strategic offensive forces (iCEMs, SLEMs 
and manned boonbers), as well as area defense farces (manned interceptors, 
longer range anti-ballistic missile missiles, and anti-submarine varfsre 
forces), terminal defense forces (anti -bomber surface-to-air missiles and 
shorter range anti-ballistic missile missiles), and passive defenses 
(fallout shelters, warning, etc.). The strategic offensive forces can 
contribute to the Damage Limiting objective by attacking enemy delivery 
vehicles on their bases or launch sites, provided that our forces can 
reach them before the vehicles are lamched at our cities. Area defense 
forces can destroy enemy vehicles enroute to their targets before they 
reach the target areas . Terminal defenses can destroy enemy weapons or 
delivery vehicles within the target areas before they detonate. Passive 
defense measures can reduce the vulnerability of our population to the 
weapons that do detonate. 
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The vital first objective, which must be met In full by our 
strategic nuclear forces, is the capability for Assured Destruction* 
Such a capability will, with a high degree of confidence, ensure that 
ve can deter under all foreseeable conditions a calculated, deliberate 
nuclear attack upon the United States or its allies. This capability 
must be provided regardless of the costs and the difficulties Involved. 

Once enough forces have been procured to provide high confidence of 
an Assured Destruction capabilll^, we can then consider the kinds and 
amounts of forces which might be added for reducing danage to our popula- 
ttoa. and industry in the event deterrence fails. Such Damage Limiting 
programs could range across the entire spectrum, ffom one designed against 
a threat of a minor nuclear power — for example, the Chinese Communists 
in the 1970s to one designed against the threat of a carefully synchron- 
ized surprise first strike by the Soviet Union on our urban industrial areas. 

With respect to the Damage Limiting problem posed by the Soviet nuclear 
threat, I believe it would be useful to restate briefly certain basic con- 
siderations which have guided our programs over the lAst several years. 

First, against the forces we expect the Soviets to have during the 
next decade, it will be virtually impossible for us to be able to ensujre 
anything approaching conrplete protection for our populations, no matter 
how large the general nuclear war forces we provide, and even if we were to 
strike first. The Soviets clearly have the technical and economic capacity to 
prevent us from achieving a posture which could keep our fatalities below 
some tens of millions; they can increase their first strilse capabilities 
at an extra cost to them substantially less than the extra cost to us of 
any additional Damage Limiting measures we might take. 

Second, since each of the three "types of Soviet strategic offensive 
systems (land-based missiles, submarine -launched missiles and manned 
bombers) can, by Itself, Inflict severe damage on the United States, even 
a "very good" defense ageiinst only one type of system has only limited 
value. 

Third, for any given level of Soviet offensive capability, successive 
additions to each of our various Damage Limiting systems have diminishing 
marginal value. The same principle holds for the Damage Limiting force 
as a whole; as additional forces are added, the Incremental gain in 
effectiveness diminishes. 

At the other end of the spectrum, it now appears to be technically 
feasible to design a defense system which would have a reasonably high 
probability of precluding major damage to the United States from an Nth 
country nuclear threat, e.g.. Communist China in the 19706. Such a 
defense system would also be effective agaiiist an accidental missile 
launching. 



It vas vltb these considerations In mind that ve have carefully 
evaluated the major alternatives available to us In meeting the two 




Accordingly, this chapter will deal vlth: 



• Kie capabilities of our general nuclear var forces against 




• The adequacy of our Assured Destruction forces agalxist a 
much hlgher-than-expected Soviet threat. 

• Specific recommendations on the general nuclear var programs 
for the FT I967-7I period. 

B. CAPABILITIES OF TSB FRCXJRAMT'ED FORCES AGAINST THE EXEECIED THREAT 

In order to assess the capabilities of our general nuclear var 
forces over the next several years , ve must take into account the size 
and character of the forces the Soviets are likely to have during the 
same period. While ve have reasonably high confidence In our estimates 
for the near future, our estimates for the latter part of this decade 
and the early part of the next are subject to great uncertainties. As 
I pointed out in past appearances before this Comfflittee, such projections 
are, at best, only Informed estimates, particularly since they deal vlth 
a period beyond the production and deployment lead-times of the veapon 
systems Involved. 
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1. The Soviet Strategic Ofrensive-Defensive Forces 

"By and Ibt^q, the current estiiaates of Soviet strategic forces pro- 
jected through inid-1970 are of the seane general order of magnitude bs 
those which I discussed here last year» Summarized in the table below 
are the Soviet strategic offensive forces estimated for 1 Octoher I965, 
mid-1967 and nu.d-19T0. Shoim for cocrparison are the U.S. forces progremmed 
for the some dates. 

U.S. VS SOVIET STRATEGIC IJUCUilAS FORCES 

1 Oct. 196^ Mid-1967 md-1970 




a. Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 





■ ■ f-' 



3, Adequacy of the Strategic Offensive Forces for Assured Destruction 

Although no one can state with any degree of certainty how a general 
nuclear var between the United States and the Soviet Union might evolve, 
for purposes of evaluating the Assured Destruction capabilities of our 
forces, we must assume the worst possible case — that the Soviets strike 
first in a well««coordlnated surprise attack.^ 



■ ^ ni- • I . " ■'■■1 " ' ■ 
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Soviet Union. By doubling the number of delivered warheads Soviet 
fatalities and industrial capacity destroyed are increased by considerably 
less than one-third. Beyond this point, additional increments of i«rheads 
delivered do not appreciably change the results, "because ye vould have to 
bring under attack smaller and smaller cities, each requiring one delivered 
varhead. 

It is clear, therefore, that our strategic offensive forces are far 
more than adequate to Inflict unacceptable damage on the Soviet Union, 
even after absorbing a veil-coord tna tea Sovie t first strike against jbhose 
forces. Indeed, it appears that^^MMIWWB^B^BMBB^HBIMBBy 



adequate deterrent to a deliberate Soviet nuclear attack on the United 

States or its allies. 



more than one-half of their industry. Such an attack vould also destroy 
most of the key governmental, technical and managerial personnel and a 
large proportion of the skilled vorkers. 

Thus, without any use of the bomber forces, the strategic missile 
forces recommended for the FY 1967-71 period vould provide substantially 
more force than is required for an Assured Destiniction capability against 
both the Soviet Union and Communist China simultaneously. 

k. The Role of the Manned Bomber Force 

Given current expectations of vulnerability to enemy attack (before 
and after laxinch), and simplicity and controllability of operation, 
missiles are preferred as the primary weapon for the Assured Destruction 
mission. Their ability to ride out even a heavy nuclear surprise attack 
and still remain available for retaliation at times of otir own choosing 
weighs heavily in this preference. On the basis of the latest intelligence, 
we are quite confident that the Soviets do not now have, and are most 
unlikely to have during the next five years, the ability to inflict high 
levels of pre-launch attrition on our land-based missiles, or any attrition 
on oiiT submarine-based missiles at sea. 

However, for purposes of analysis we have estimated the additional 
forces which vould be required if our missile forces turned out to be 
less reliable and suffered greater pre-launch attrition than currently 
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estijnated. To slnrplify the presentation, we shov a hypothetical case 
in vhich our missile forces vould be barely adequate for the Assured 
Destruction task, given the expected missile effectiveness and allowing 
no missiles for ot her tas?^ , (in f act, as I have Indicated, our approved 
missile forces are ^H^HBHBB large as required for the Assured 
Destruction task and therefore already have built into them a large . 
measure of insurance.) The table below shows the cost of insuring against 
vELTious levels of unexpected missile degradation by buying either additional 
missiles or bombers to attack the targets left uncovered as a result of the 
assumed lowered missile effectiveness. Against the current Soviet anti- 
bomber defenses we have measiired the cost to hedge with bombers in terms 
of B-52s armed with gravity bombs since the FB-lll/SRAM would be a more 
expensive alternative. Conversely, against an improved Soviet anti- 
bomber defense, we have used the FB-HJL/srAM since it would provide a 
cheaper hedge than the B-52 armed with either gravity bombs or SRAM. 

COSOB TO HEDGE AGAINST LOVER THAI? EXPECTED MISSILE EFFECTIVEMESS 
(llten Year Systems Costs in Billions of Dollars )S/ 



Assumed Degradation to 
Missile Effectiveness 
(Realized/planned ) 
1.0 

.8 

.6 

.5 

,k 

.3 
.2 



B-52/Gravity Bombs 

Additional (Against Current Soviet 

1-lissiles Anti "Bomber Defenses) 

$ .8 $ 1.3 

2.0 2.6 

3.0 3.3 

if. 5 ^.0 

7.0 ^.T 

12.0 5.3 



Cost to Hedge VJith: 

FB-lll/SRAl^ (Against) 



Improved Soviet. Anti- 
Bom'ber Defenses—/ 

7.7 

8.T 

9.6 
10.6 
11.5 



Only when missile effectiveness falls to less than about 50 percent 
of what we actually expect ore bombers less costly than missiles for 
insurance purposes. Against current Soviet defenses, the presently avail- 
able B-52G-H force (255 aircraft) is adequate to hedge against complete 
failure of the missile force, insofar as our Assured Destruction objective 
is concerned. Acainst possible improved Soviet defenses, we must be willing 
to believe that our missile effectiveness could turn out to be lower than 
30 percent of what we expect before we wo'old wish to insure with FB-lll/SRAM 
aircraft rather than with missiles. 



a/ Ten year s:,'s terns costs include for missiles — operating costs plus procure- 
ment of missiles for replacement and testing; for bombers — operating 
costs of bombers/tankers , modification costs plus procurement of the FB-111. 

b/ Assumes the Soviets deploy a force of nev, improved inarmed Interceptors in 
the western part of the Soviet Union, equivalent in effectiveness to a 
. force of about 300 F-IUjs equipped with ASG-18 fire control and AI14-^7 
air-to-air missiles. 
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similar arguments could be developed vith respect to " greater- than- 
expected" Soviet ballistic missile defense effectiveness. I will discuss 
this and other "greater-than-expected" threats later in this statement. 

In summary, for the Assured Destruction mission, manned bombers must 
be considered in a supplementary role. In that role they can force the 
enemi-' to provide defense against aircraft in addition to defense against 
missiles. This is particularly costly in the case of terminal defenses. 
The defender must make his allocation of forces in ignorance of the attacker's 
strategy, and must provide in advance for defenses against both types of 
attack at each of the targets. The attacker, however, can postpone his 
decision luitil the time of the attack, then strike some targets vith missiles 
alone and others vith bombers alone, thereby forcing the defender, in effect, 
to "vaste" a large part of his resources. In this role, however, large 
bomber forces are not needed. A few hundred aircraft can fulfill this 
fVmction. Accordingly, as wiU be discussed later, ve propose to maintain 
indefinitely an effective manned bomber capability in our Strategic Offensive 
Forces . 

5, Adequacy of the Strategic Offensive-Defensive Forces for 
Damage Limitation 

The ultimate deterrent to a deliberate nuclear attack on the United 
States or its allies is our clear and unmistakable ability to destroy the 
attacker as a viable society. But if deterrence fails, either by accident 
or miscalculation, it is essential that forces be available to limit the 
damage of such an attack to ourselves or our allies. Such forces include 
not only anti-aircraft defenses, anti-ballistic missile defenses, anti- 
submarine defenses, and civil defense, but also offensive forces, i.e., 
strategic missiles and manned booibers used in a Damage Limiting role. 

a. Damage Limitation Against the Soviet Nuclear Threat 

V/lth respect to the Soviet Union, the potential utility of all Damage 
Limiting efforts, including the use of our Strategic Offensive Forces In 
that role, is critically dependent on a number of uncertainties: 

1. Future developments in the Soviets' general nuclear war forces 
in the absence of further major Damage Limiting efforts on our part. 



2. 



Their response to our efforts at Deunage Limiting, 



3. 

exchange 



If deterrence f&ils, the precise timing of a nuclear 
as well as the Soviet objective in such an exchange. 
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In order to illustrate some of the major issues involved in this 
problem, ve have tested four Damage Limiting pcrograios against two possible 
future Soviet threats. In practice, of course, uncertainty about the 
direction in vhich the Soviet threat vas developing vould lead ub to 
maintain a flexible approach, natching the scope of our force deployments 
to our o\m technical progress and to our evolving knowledge of the Soviet 
threat. Nevertheless, these cases help to develop an appreciation of 
the possible future costs and benefits of such Damage Limiting prograns. 

The strategic offensive and ABI^ portions of the two Soviet threats 
are shown belov: 



I96T 1970 1975 



Soviet Threat I 

ICBi'Is 

Bombers /Tankers 
SLBt.ls 

Anti-missile Missiles 

Soviet Threat II 

. ICE-Is 

Bombers /Taakers 
SLBI'ls 

Anti-missile Missiles 




Threat I is basically an extrapolation of the latest intelligence 
estimates reflecting sane future gro\:th in both offensive and defensive 
forces. Threat II Is a najor Soviet response to our deplo^Tient of a 
ballistic missile defense. It includes a large number of big, land-based 
missiles equipped vith i>enetration aids designed to overwhelm our ABI'I 
defenses and a qualitatively improved and somevhat larger manned bomber 
force. Threat II further assumes that the Soviet Union also responds 
defensively by deploying a very sizeable, sophisticated AEl-1 system. 
This would require major additions to the U.S. offensive capability in 
terms of additional forces needed to maintain our Assured Destruction 
capability. 
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The najor components of the foiir U.S. 1975 Damage Llfliitlng postures 
considered in this analysis are shown helow: 



Alternative U.S, Damage Limiting Posture Against ; 
Soviet Threat I Soviet Threat II 

Components Posture A Pasture B Posture C Posture D 

KIKE-X 

SPRINT rnsls 
vm5X2 msls 
Terminal Bomber De Tenses 

SAI^I-D Btrj^ 
Air Defense 

F-12 Interceptors 
Cities v/Terminal Defenses 
Offensive Force^ / 
TITAI^ II 

ici'isT 

POLARIS A-2/A-3 
POSEIDOU 5/ 

Postures A and B are tailored against Soviet Threat I; Postures C and D 
against Threat II. All four include Civil Defense. 

The SPRHJT missile, vhich I described to you last year, is nov under 
development and vould be used for termir^l defense of population targets. 
The D1-115X2 is the nev extended -range interceptor missile, the development 
of vhich vas initiated last year by reprogramning seme $22 million of FY 
1965 funds. On the basis of our experience vith ZEUS missile techniques, 
ve feel sure ve can design and develop a missile vith a range of 300 miles 
or more. This missile vould carr-y a nulti-megaton varhead vith a large 
lethal radius above the atmosphere. Protecting or hardening the re-entry 
vehicle against _such a defense veapon carries \?ith it a great velght 
penalty vhich vould probably become prohibitive if the attacker vere to 
attempt to ens'jre the survival of his re-entry vehicles at less than five 
miles from the biirst of the interceptor's varhead. However, ve laiow from 
our ovn penetration aids research and development programs that even such 
an area defense could be overca':ie by a strong and sophisticated attack 
using multiple \7ar heads hidden vithin chaff clouds hundreds of miles long. 
Thujs, terminal defenses vo^ald also be required to deal vith those varheads 
vhich do penetrate the area defenses. 

a/ Mies lie forces are total forces for Assured Destruction and Damage 
Limiting . 

b/ ICM is a nev solid fueled IC5:-I vlthHHBi'times the payload capacity of 
the present lEQlUTS-IAU . POSEg tOi: is a nev missile for the POLARIS sub- 
marine force vith aboutpUjj times the payload of a present POLARIS 
A-3 missile. 
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The NIKE-X system wouia also include a number of different types of 
radars: multi-functional array radars (MAR)> missile site radars (HSRs) 
and perhaps VHF radars. 

The SAM-D is a nev ground-to-air anti-aircraft missile system vhich 
is now in a very early stage of development. 

The F-12 is the interceptor version of the Mach 3 1IF-12A aircraft, 
three of which are now in a flight test phase. 

The postures discussed here are tentative, but they i3J.ustrate the 
overall costs and effectiveness of a range of possible deployments. As 
our knowledge in this area of rapidly changing technology increases, we 
vill refine these deployjnents and our calculations of cost and effective- 
ness . 

The interaction of the various Soviet threats and the four alternative 
]XuDage Limiting programs are shown in the following table; 

COSTS OF U.S. DAMAGE LBQiTIMO POSTORES AMD SOVIET DAMAGE KXESNTIAL 



R-ogram Costs 
Cost Attributed 



FY 



1970 

USSR Expected Threat 
U.S. Approved Program 



Damage 
to Assured^ / Limiting 
Destruction ^ Increment 
(Billions of Dollars) 



Soviet DamE^e Potential 
in Terms of Millions 
1966-75 of U.S. Fa ta lities 

Total Soviet 



'a/ 



U.S. 
Posture 



First 
Strike 



130-135 



First 
Strike 



90-95 



1975 

USSR Threat I 

U.S. AD^^-Posture Plus Ltd 

Civil Defense Program $22. ii- 
U.S. AD Posture Plus Full 

Fallout Shelter 22. k 

U.S. DL*Posture A 22.k 
U.S. DL Posture B 22 A 



1.5 $23.9 130-135 



22.5 
30.1 



25.8 
44.9 
52.5 



110-115 
80-95 
50-80 



90-105 

80-85 
25-^ 
20-30 



USSR Threat II 
U.S. DL Posture C 
U.S. DL Posture D 



28.5 
28.5 



24.8 
32.3 



53.3 
60,8 



105-110 
75-100 



35-55 
25-40 



*AD is Assured Destruction; DL is Damage Limiting, 
a/ Rounded to the nearest five million. 

V The Assured Destruction posture designed against Threat I is more than 
just a minimal capability; it is designed to provide insurance against 
unexpected changes in the threat. In Postures C and D a larger strategic 
missile force is provided for Assured Destruction to counter the increased 
Soviet offensive threat and the much more extensive AIM defense. (Threat 
II requires about three times as much surviving, deliverable payload 
than Threat I, Just to maintain our Assured Destruction capability. ) 
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The prosram costs shown on the table represent the value of the 
resources required for each of the alternative postures. The costs 
attributed to Assured Destruction represent the resources required to 
ensure that ve can, in each case, deliv er and detonate at least the 
n|H^^MM0^HHHlH||BlHHHI| ^"^^^ Soviet even after 

^^^^^^?^^^±e^!t^!tk^rhrco3^for Damage Limitation represent the 
value of the additional resources required to achieve the various postures 
shovm on the -table. The last tv70 coluans of the table show the U.S. 
fatalities which would result under two alternative forms of nuclear 
war outbreak. In the Soviet first strike case, we assumed that the 
Soviets initiate nuclear war with a sijn-altaneous attack against our cities 
and military targets, and with the weight of their attack directed at our 
cities . In the other case, we assume that the events leading up to the 
nuclear exchange develop in such a \my that the United States is able to 
strike at the Soviet offensive forces before they can be launched at 
our urban targets. 

The ranees of fatalities estimated in the table reflect some of the 
possible variations in Soviet targeting doctrine, in technological sophis- 
tication, in errors in attack planning, and in the degree of disruption 
to soviet attack coordination. The higher end of the ranges of fatalities 
shovm for each case represents the full damage potential (a well-planned, 
weU- coordinated attack to maximize fatalities) under the assumed con- 
ditions. The lower end of the ranges of estimates represents possible 
degradations in execution and targeting. All estimates assume that the 
Soviets have missile penetration aids which are as sophis ticated as our 
own are expected to be in the same time period, although^ 



The first line on the table shows the Soviet dainage potential against 
the currently approved U.S. program in 19T0. It illustrates the projected 
performance of the currently approved bomber defenses, the Civil Defense 
program and the strategic offensive forces. Without these programs, the 
damage potential could be l6o million or more U.S. fatalities in a mixed 
Soviet attack on military and civilian targets . This total would not 
increase very much even if the Soviets directed all of their forces at 
our cities* 

As shown on the second line of the table, the situation is not sub- 
stantially changed by the assumed Soviet buildup (Threat I) between 1970 
and 1975. A Full Fallout Shelter Program, at a cost to the Government 
of about ^3.h billion, would reduce fatalities by about 15-20 million in 
both cases. Damage Limiting Posture A (cost - $22.5 billion) might reduce 
fatalities to somewhere between 8o and 95 million and Posture E (cost — 
$30.1 billion) to betvjeen 50 and 8o miUion in an early urban attack. 
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But the benefits of these Damage Limiting programs could be substantially 
offset, especially In the case of a Soviet first strike, if the Soviets 
vere to increase their offensive forces to the levels assumed in Threat II. 

Even larger Soviet responses than that of Threat II cannot be ruled 
out completely by vhat ve knov of Soviet technology and resource constraints. 
Whether or how the Soviets actually vould respond depends on how strongly 
they desired a reliable threat against the United States, and on the alter- 
native military and non-military uses they have for the resources involved. 




The costs of the various Damage Limiting programs vould, of course, 
be spread over a period of years. Even so, they would reach $5 to $6 
billion per year in the early 1970s. To maintain or improve the postures 
shown (against an evolving Soviet threat) might involve continuing annual 
expenditures of $k to $5 billion. 



On the basis of this and other analyses of the Damage Limiting problem 
in relation to the Soviet nuclear threat, we have concluded that: 

1. Against likely Soviet postures for the 1970s, appropriate 
mixes of Damage Limiting measures could effect substantial reductions 
in the maximum damage the Soviets could inflict, but only at sub- 
stantial additional cost to the U.S. over and above that required 
for Assured Destruction. Even so, against a massive and sophis- 
ticated Soviet surprise attack on civil targets, there would be 
little hope of reducing fatalities below 50 or more millions. 
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2, An efficient Damage Limiting effort against the kinds of 
postures vhich the Soviets could achieve in the 19TOs vovild require 
a mix of measures, including a full civil defense Fallout Shelter 
Program, ballistic missile defenses, anti-suhmarine (SLBM) defenses, 
and improved bomber defenses. Against a very rapid buildup of 
soviet joiBsile forces based in hard silos, additional U.S. miSBlle 
payload might have to be added. 

3. Feasible improvements in missile accuracy, and the use of 
MIRVs where applicable, could greatly increase the efficiency of 
our offensive forces against Soviet hard targets. Hovever, the 
effectiveness of offensive forces in the Damage Limiting role is 
sensitive to the timing of a nuclear exchange. 

k. Assuming that the Soviet bomber threat remained at least 
as great as ve currently estimate, a decision to build a significant 
U.S. Damage Limiting capability vould require the deployment of a 
force of improved interceptor aircraft. The choice of a specific 
aircraft and the desired force size vould depend on the conrposition 
of the threat, the level of Damage Limiting effectiveness aimed at, 
and the timing of the decision. 

5. An ABM B vstem enm ^^ii^^ng range exoatmospherlc inter- 
ceptors flBHHHBH^flHIHBB addition to lover altitude 
interceptors could complicate even a sophisticated attacker's 
ballistic missile penetration problem. It could also improve over- 
all system performance compared to an equal cost system enqploylng 
lower altitude interceptors only. However, this conclusion is 
based on a preliminary analysis and there are still many unresolved 
questions about the design and performance of a system enqploying 
both exoa-tanospheric and lower altitude interceptors. 

6. Since our allies have very little Damage Limiting capability 
of their own, our offensive forces are likely" to remain the primary 
agent for limiting damage to them. 

7. The entire problem of the extent and kind of efforts *ve 

should make to limit damage is dominated by the great uncertainty 
about Soviet responses to those efforts. Accordingly, ve should 
not nov commit ourselves to a particular level of Damage Limita- 
tion against the Soviet threat — first, because our .deterrent 
makes general var unlikely, and second, because attempting to 
assure vith high confidence against all reasonably likely levels 
and types of attack is very costly, and even then unlikely to^ 
succeed. Our choices should be responsive to projections based 
upon the observed development of the Soviet threat and our evolving 
knowledge of the technical capabilities of our own forces. 
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b. Damage Limitation Against an Kth Coimtry Nuclear Threat 

During the past year, the potential of an Nth country nuclear threat 
to the United States has become more real and the feasibility of a moderate- 
ly priced defense against It more promising. As pointed out earlier, the 
Chinese Cooimunlsts have detonated tvo nuclear devices and could develop 
and deploy a small force of ICBMs by the mid to latter part of the 1970s. 
Other nations are economically and technologically capable of producing 
nuclear veapons vlthln the next ten years. 

Obviously the threat of greatest concern to the United States Is that 
posed by Communist China, The development and deployment of even a small 
force of IGBMb might seem attractive to them as a token, but still highly- 
visible, threat to the U.S., designed to undermine our military prestige 
and the credibility of any guarantee -tyhlch ve might offer to friendly 
countries. The prospect of an effective U.S. defense against such a force 
might not only be able to negate that threat but might possibly veaken the 
incentives to produce and deploy such weapons altogether. 

In order to Illustrate the possibilities of defense against an Nth 
country nuclear threat, ve have analyzed two possible U.S. Damage Limiting 
postures In relation to tv70 levels of threat In the mid-1970s. The major 
ABM components of these postures are sho^m belov: 



Posture E Posture F 

Cities Ulth Local Defense 2£ 25 

Major Components 

TACMAR Radars 0 7 

VHF Radars 0 6 

Missile Site Radars (tERs) 75 26 

Area Interceptors (ZEUS) 0 II76 

Terminal Interceptors (SPRINT) 3^80 IO88 



Posture E provides terminal ABM defense for 22 cities using Missile 
Site Radars (MSRs) and SPRINT interceptors, but no area defense. Posture 
F includes an area defense of the entire country, based primarily on 
TAdlAR radars for long range acquisition of targets, and area interceptor 
missiles vlth high-yield var heads for long-range kills of re-entry vehicles. 
The TACMAR Is an austere version of the multi-function array radar vith 
reduced tracking and discriminating capabilities. The VHF radars would be 
used to detect very low radar cross section objects at sufficient range 
to permit attack with the long range interceptors . Posture F also provides 
terminal defense for 25 cities- Both postures might also require some 
anti-bomber, ASW and civil defense. 
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The effectiveness (and cost) of these postures could be Increased 
further by strengthening them In ajoy of a number of ways. Against attacks 
employing no penetration aids, increasing the nujnber of long range inter- 
ceptor missiles might be preferred. Against more sophisticated or larger 
attacks, the number of Mis sile Sit e Radars at each point defended vlth 
SPRIHT might be increased |BH| the capabilities of the TACMAR radars 
might be iniproved, or more cities might be provided terminal defenses. 

A minimum anti-bcanber defense could be provided by deploying our 
current interceptor aircraft around the periphery of the country. Such a 
force, which would be required for the peacetime air surveillance mission 
in any event, would provide a relatively effective defense against small 
bomber attacks. To achieve higher effectiveness, this mi nimum area air 
defense could be supplemented: first, by an linproTed surveillance cap- 
ability to ensure against enemy aircraft approaching U.S. airspace un- 
detected; and second, by more advanced interceptors capable of attacking 
enemy aircraft with a higher kill probability and further ftraa our borders . 

Our analysis suggests that something less than a Full Fallout Shelter 
Program may be appropriate in a light Damage Limiting posture designed 
against small unsophisticated attacks. Fallout shelters are designed 
primarily to protect against collateral fallout frcm counter ^11 tary 
attacks, weapons aimed at other urban- Indus trial areas, and weapons 
deliberately exploded upwind of population targets In order to avoid 
terminal defenses. The "area" defense described above might be very 
effective in denying the last of these tactics, especially against small 
attacks , The other two sources of fallout are also relatively much less 
important in light attacks. 

ASW might be particularly important in defending against Nth country 
threats. Submarine delivery of relatively short range cruise or ballistic 
missiles could represent the earliest form of a Chines e Comiu nlst threat 
against the United State s, ^ 

^TheTiavy is studying the adequacy of the cuirently programmed 
"ASW forces to handle the foreseeable Chinese threat. I will discuss the 
ASW problem in more detail later in my statement. 

Much more analysis of light defense postures is required before we 
are in a position to choose appropriate combinations of the various com- 
ponents. To illustrate the potentials of a "light" defense, however, 
we have examined the cost and performance of Postures E and F against 
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small ICBM attacks of the sort that the Chinese Communiste might be able 
to mount in the latter part of the 1970s. The results of this analysis, 
which are still highly tentative, are sunnnarized below: 



U.S. Posture 



Five Year 

Systems Costs 
($ Billions) 



Killions of U.S. Fatalities 




Approved Program (Extended) 
Posture E 8.0 
Posture F 10.6 

The costs shcjwn are for the ABM components of th^roga^gj^ 
they Include lnvestzaent, operatim^ aEd Ai^re ^■^-'t^ .^^M^^^m ^— 

^h^Swe^boun^o^erofor Posture F represents 

^^efense effectl reness against a very unsophisticated attack, or even 
an attack on major U.S. cities with a somewhat more sophisticated payload. 
The upper bound represents an attack (with the more sophisticated payload) 
designed to maximize the number of fatalities, even if it means avoiding 
major U.S. cities (which would be defended by SPRINT). The table above 
does not deal explicitly with the contribution of our offensive forces 
to Damage Limitation against Nth countries. This contribution, however, 
would be substantial, both in terms of the retaliatory threat they would 
pose and in terms of their effectiveness in pre-emptive counter-military 
strikes. 

The table brings out two important points: (l) Posture F, which 
includes an exoal2nospheric missile, would be far superior on a cost- 
effectiveness basis to Posture E which does not; and (2) the successful 
development of the exoatmospheric system voiild, for the first time, give 
hope of achieving a high confidence defense against a light ICBM attack, 
not just for a few selected cities but for the entire nation. 

Although the problem of designing light Damage Limiting postures is 
still under study, I believe that the foUowing tentative conclusions 
can be dra^m at this time: 

1. A light anti-balli stic missile system u£ing_TA CMAR radars, 
exoatmospheric interceptors W^^HHKBBHMH a terminal 
SPRUfT defense at a small number of cities; offers promise of a 
highly effective defense against small ballistic missile attacks 
of the sort the Chinese Communists might be capable of launching 
within the next decade. The initial investment and five year 
operating cost (including R£cD) would be about $8-10| billion, 
depending on the number of cities defended by SPRINT and the 
density of the area coverage. 
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2. It appears likely that such a defense vould remain highly 
effective against the Chinese Coomunist threat at least until I98O. 



3. Once fuHy deployed, this defense system could he augmented 
to increase its effectiveness against larger or more sophisticated 
threats — hy adding more long range interceptor missiles, hy ljr5>rov- 
ing the TACMARs, or by increasing the number of cities vith terminal 
defenses. 

k. On the basis of our present knowledge of Chinese CommuniBt 
nuclear progpress, no deployment decision. need be made now. However, 
the development of the essential ccB^ponents should be pressed fcr- 
vard vigorously. 

C. ADEQUACY OF OUE ASSURED DESTRUCTION PORCSS AGAIHST A HIC^ER TBMS 
EXPECTED SOVIET THREAT IN 3BE 197ps. 

Earlier in this section of the statement, I noted that we had given 
special attention this year to an analysis of Soviet threats over and 
above those projected in the latest intelligence estimates, and that ve 
had done so because of certain recent U.S. technological developments 
vhich, if duplicated by the Soviet Union, could have a major impact on 
our Assured Destruction capability. I also stated that this capability 
Is the vital first objective which must be met in full by our strategic 
nuclear forces under all foreseeable circumstances and regardless of the 
costs or difficulties involved. 

Perhaps the worst possible threat the S oviets could mount agalnst_ 
our Assured Destruction capal)ill^^^^^^^^^MH|||^H|BH|^H|^^|^ 

Our MIRV re-entry vehicle (mK 12) is 
alread^y- veil along in development and v:e nov? propose to produce and 
deploy it in part of the MIl^UTEMAli force. Development of an exoatmos- 
pheric defense missile has been initiated. 

We believe the Soviets are also developing an exoatmospheric defense 
missile, but ve have no evidence that they are developing MERVs. Never- 
theless, the lead tiiae bet\?een first identification of a Soviet MIRV 
development program and the initial operating capability might be as 
short as 18 to 2k months. The impact of Soviet deployments of both these 
si'stems on our Assured Destruction capability would be of such significance 
that ve must carefully examine the implications of such deployments and 
take nov vhatever measures may be necessary to hedge against that possibility. 



Hhese iBsues are: 

1. Should a »«im«d Dcmber f?^«?J%'«^S'?Sc^ 
If so, vhat aircraft ehoulfl De seXected for the force? 

2 Ito vhat extent should (jualitative Ui^^rovements (in range, 
payloed, etc.) he made In the MDHnSMMI force? 

3. Should an antl-haOllstic missile system he deployed; if 
so, when and what type? 

1^. Should ve produce and deploy a new manned interceptor? 

5. What should he the future size and scope of the Civil 
Defense program? 

6. Should develpifflent of am, 

the POLAKIS and MraUHMMI missile forces l>e aeoelsratedT 

7. Should development of the POSETOOH missile be accelerated? 
I vlll discuss each of these issues in context vlth otl»r pro- 

including Civil Defense. 

B. SBSAIEOIC OfTEHSIVE FOBCES 

The force structure proposed for the FX Wf-Tl period is shown on 
tebleTof Se seTof tabSs'attached to this statement. 

1, The Maintenance of an Effective l*nned Bonber Force In the 1970s. 

By the end of the current fiscal year tJ» strategic 
vlU consist of 600 »Pe«tl=^l B-52s ^d^O B-58s. (^^^^f^,. 
Committee last year, two squadrons of ^1^"^° ^^^^^^ c through 
spring.) Sooe 3^5 of *1-Xa1te?^h!;ni^ft oo^ l»Pt operational 
F models. ^«t ye'^^^^^^.^f^^^ton modifications and capaMllty 
through 1972 by a P^OBram of life extension operational 

l^rovements, at a cost of f for modifications. The 

through FY 1975 vouia cost another $bOO million J ^ operaUonal 

255 operational ^^f^J^^ t^ lalflcati^ns necSs^ to ensure 
^Srha^: !S:'adr^::^ ifclJIS-rthe propped F. 1967-71 vro^^ 
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As indicated In the foregoing «uay»l«, a force of 255 °P«^i^°^ 
^.J^^"^ .e eufficlent to c=^ tbe ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
present i-^?^^" ^^re^ced lK»*ers 

lj^prcrv« those defenses, a alxea ^°*°7^™'^'*'rTT^ characteristics 

2^t be desirable. SJo^^.J-^^^/lH^i^'^^^t^Sl^ 
of the FB-lllA ccopared vlth the B-520E» tne 0-7^, '»-^ 

B-SeC-E B-52F h& 

Maxlmaa Speed (toots) 
High Altitude 
Low Altitude 




ri^eri: ^ r irux^'?^"-^- t.^^^- 

It IS interesting to r^e In this ^o^^onj^^^ tan^ 

aircraft for «'>»"°8^?f ^^B^m^^li^bK ha« a range of only 
altitude aU the way, the Soviet BABGER neaim o«u< ^ theBBB 

^;^;n^rJra«orS1^^r3^c W A or^e Btl«m B. which la pro- 
S yat operational, haa a refueling capablUty. 

considering the ro W the^ T^lf^T^^r 

aircraft {AI6A) do not appear to be ^^!°l»tf U (U.eO JB-mAs configured 
sensible course would ^« t° P^^» JersloS'so thiS it would, indeed, he 

as closeay as possible to the flgHter verBJ-oH 



. BtrateRic and tactical - and this is ve 

a dual purpose aircraft ~ atrategic billion. Sone $26 

pro^e'^rao at a total inveetment cost of ^^°^*i;9^**i^^eessary 
Simon of n 1966 funds are ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 1„ the K 

^dTe^e^Urfforce^blO S'b. aircr^) end ^ 1971- 

Accordlnely.ve propose to phase out the J^S^C'/^ f^^^ 
years and the B-58s In FY 1971, gwins ^ ^^^^ ye„ 

ri:r. 1^ fh;^t wtc^^^c^r^fitVc- ~i^.n»«e Of the older 
B-525 and the B-58s In the force. 

r,nlv after a most careful and lengthy eval- 

This decision was reached only ^^^^^"^^^ that when I appeared 
uatlon of all the factors involved. You may recall xn 
before this Committee a year a«o, I saia. 

..^ere are at least two f >>er^^*«™f/-: ^rvhlch°vr«ld 
in addition to the 'rl^^Su-OWing the 

preserve the ^^'l^/'' jf^^JL' J^. ?he procurement of 
Retirement of the 8-52 ^^ff^^"'; ^!m), Ll (b) the 

a strategic version of f « J"";^^^^;*:^ long lead tine con5>on. 
initiation of advanced ^ m well as for other new 

eirts which would be needed for the AMSA as well as 
ccnbat aircraft. 

"A strategic version of the E"^^ ^"r^^^eisy territory 
,o»bs, or a c-"natlon of both. Jts '^'d^^^^.^^i, ,t low 
would be supersonic at high altitude^ ^^^^ 

altitudes. -While a 'B-lll ^^s range (considerably 

reliance on banters than a„ AMSA 'or«^t^ 

better than the B-58), "%*^f^L L bring tinder attack a very 
ing capability would be /° aStriS complex. Since the 

large share of an aggressor's '^^^/^^^^f ^ Initiate devel- 
F-lll is already nearing Production, and we jian 
opment of the SRAM in the current ^iBCal^yearj^a^ ^^^^ 
"^VZl'^l' t^ dea^ro^^tfco-ence production Is postponed for 
another two or three years." ^ ^ the 

S.nce that ti.e, the Air -rce has conducte^^^^^^^^ 
composition of our review of service 

strategic configurations of the F-111 ana^ ^^^^^ 
life modifications for the B-52 fleet. . ^he B.52C-F series 

icConnell made an 'tjZe] the Mr Force made 

aircraft vith a bomber version of the i ^ ^ ^ Replacement for the 
a formal proposal to procure 210 (U.E. ; fb ^ concurred in the Air 
3U5 B.52C-FS. In August, the Joint Chiefs or 
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proposal to deplc^ r^I^f^^^rofS: pfoP^fal'l^'-ntS^^fh 
After a thorough review of all S;^", Lo^an, I recomenfled 

the overall Strategic °ffl'^^^-;?^^3^":iSXeKnt'-»l procure^nt of 
and the President approved. |°i°«gf ^^'^^^ Sut of the B-jaC-F on 

thlB aircraft, ^^S^^'t^u r^.fs 
the schedvae sussested by the Joint Chiefs. 

Altho.^ ve stm ca^ot see a clear need for a^ ^^^J^" 
to replacelhe B-jaO-Hs aM re-ms, ve plan, as J^hedge 
unforlseen i»proven»nt i° Soviet ^^^^l^d he required If It 

n«nt vork on the components "^^^^^"^yi*!?" an aircraft. Last year 

should ultimatel, hecome *° *^t^,'a^ed strategic aircraft 

„e proposed a four-part progra« f or ^,^^^!^„'^roaches, the avionics, 
(«^)vhich included vorl. on alternative design ^P^^^ 
the propulsion system and the short l*^* ^ ,q66 effort costing 

firsfSree elements of this program « "^^*tnd ^Juion fro» K 
|g ^Ulon - $2U Minion fro. P^^^'^^i^^j^rcongress added *7 »llllo° 
!||6 appropriations. f-^^f/^fj^^tSonl^^deS in ^1966 vas to he avail- 
specifying that the total of $22 "^tti?"^ .dUlon has heen applied to 
eile only for AMSA. All J^^ork^the SrfrsMe design and propul- 

theprogra.B. Advanced deyelop«rtvork on the a^^ 

sion req^e Z additional $11 »iUion in Ti 1967- 

avionics developnieat vlll require an „.„.>,llltv 

AS you knou, in 1961 ve Introduced - - ^l^'^fl^f.^e^aTrtVor'S ' 

to fl^ oL-elghth Of B:5^,^r:e°ha^1«nTeefin^ S 
Bonths if required. In addition, ^^^^^ ^^/^ „a gubaiariiieB are our 
all tlioes. Today, ''«l^-P'^f*'*iJ^"^^^reo4r. we have greater confidence 
principal strategic offensive f ^Het our alert aircraft 

In our^amlng systems and in our "^^^^^y^*" ^et o discontinue 
airborne vlthln the vamlng tine. ™rerore^ consume over the next few 
the airborne alert effective J«iy ^^^966^d con^ 

years the extra stocks "^^f ^Jsomel and operating costs, vlU 

Savinss in Ti 1967, including oilitarj persona ±~ 
aiLOUct to about $61* million. 



2. Air Launched MiBSiles 

, „-p <;bav as an element of the four 

Last year we initiated de'elfP^^^l.^^.^^p^-^d with the procurement 
part AMSA program. Nov ? r/°R!S%y"e'! this de^lop«ent program must be 
^d deployment of tl>e,^^-^il?^ ^Se cost to complete the SRAM develop- 
reorlented to the JB-Ul ^=^f ^^i^^^^uion, incSding the related B-52 
ment program is new estimated at $170 prior years; about 

re-m avionics. Some $8 million vas^Projl* procurement is tentatively 
$U0 mllUon wiU be needed in K J" f ^ sbaK would enter the force in 
Hheduled for FY 1969- As ^b^°=^^;,;'„.r aircraft for half the force, 
rc 1970. «"if?'/'":fli:3Sd W^ed. The investment cost for 
th^fe^mi:^!?!; ^f^i-at about $95 mllUon. 

. „M.e we do not nov PXan to dePl^^Sm °^n t^e^^HS;,\ P^OP^^^ 
to undertake the necessary avlonlcB dereiopmen ^ 
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. v., u- -niM to keep the HOUND DOG nlBBlles in 
If It should become ^r^^'^i^;^ ,? ^70° H«ever, in 1971. v"l> ^^<^ 
the operrtional 1^°*°^ *Jr°^eIi.^ the number of olBBlleB would he 
plrtion of the pbaseout of the ° engineering development 

SIsed do-n toHM we also propose to^undertato en g^^^ ^^^^ 
H^test of a terrain contour matching tegln^^^^^^^^ ^ 
DOG which gives promise of «"^!^i?y^St' ten percent. luUal devel- 
of laprovlng overall syste^j. HnLn of which $6.6 miUion would be 

^ cost is estimated at *2°;5 mlUion^of vMch^?^ 

stained by reprogra-inlns presently evailabie ™> 
included in the W 196? Budget. 

Xn sugary, the objective 0^---^^^^^^,:^^^^^*^ 
resources between two ^y?!^ °' tho!e ve no- have, i.e., the 
8-58 bomber forces considerably ofB-52G-Hs and FB-IU/SRAM would 

B.52G-HS alone. Hwever, a ■^''e'^,^"^^_!,'^Ser defenses or be viilner- 
5;rcrthe Soviets to ^-i^V'^i'l^S^iy^^ced defenses 
Sie to low altitude attack. ^^j^^^lSoTthe U.S. to saturate their 
the snaU size and low weight ot SRAM -o^^ ^ force we now 

If-li: :Z^T.oT^"^. S%:ri^ - curre. forces, is shc«n in 



lY 1967 p 1971 |021i . 

(C^tnS Bliii^ of Dollars) 



600 
80 



600 
80 
0 



600 
70 



600 
6k 



$6.6 $17 



255 
0 
210 
$6.U 



255 
0 
210 
$1U 



the table below: 

Current Force Extended 
~ Forces aixcrartj: 
B-52 

Costs(Cu!nulative *67-) 
Pro posed Bomber Force 
Forces (f alrcrart): 

B-58 

CostB(Ctiniulative '67-) 
3. strategic Reconnalssa.ce on Table 2 is essentiaUy 

The strategic reconnaissance force of ^aircraft 

the as thai P-°J^<=^^ '/'Seind 0^?^ 1^7- ^1 

--ii^^^rncfi^B".^^^^^^^^^ 

U. strategic Missile Forces 

a' ft^itative Improve.«nts to the MimJHMAS Force 

■ ^ +>.Pt a force of about 1,000 MmOTEKAK 

There is now general ^^^"^*?f\"e total strategic offensive 
issues is appropriate i°=°°*^.^*^^rte^ threat. Accordingly, the 
forces programmed -^^^^^ "f^ f. \^ ^tatlve improvement of the 

Three years ago ve initiated a progr 
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with the MIMUTEMAH tt ..k^.v, h« much greater accuracy, payload and 
operational versatillty^^y \ b 



ol the mUlSr^AH I be replaced by FY 1972* ^ 
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We Btm plan to continue the 5^ TTEAS U mlflslles In the force 
throughout the program period. 

By the end of the current fiscal year, we expect that 32 PO^AKCS 
subuarineB (512 miBsiles) viOl be operational and by the end of the 
l^t^Lr of FY 1968, the entire planned force of kl ^^^^ 
SBsots) will be operational. Ihe force vill then consist of ^ SOTs^ 
vith A-2 misBileB and 28 SSBRs vlth A-S missiles, /llji^^f ^f"^ 
A-1 boats vill teve been retrofitted to carry the A-S ^i""-®' 
tentaUvely plan to modify f^ of the A.2 submarines during ^b^lr first 
overtoil in the FY I968-69 period to carry the A-3 missUes in order 
Z l^Ta tSe high unit coetTvhich would be involved in i;ef Parting the 
l!2 lLmf production line (which closed down in J^me 19€h) when present 
inventories are depleted by testing and training programs. 

"b. Accelerated Development of POSEIDOIf 

For reasons I have already diecussed, " ^^/Il^ee^ 
to place ourselves In a position to deploy a force of KSEDWN ni"li« 
In the early 1970s If this should te required. Last ye"- we initiated 
^o^^ctTeKIon /or this ^sile, using ^^^^^.^^ No^i«r^e1n 
^ce of the aeveloi^ent vas not precisely ^'f^^^^t.^^L^lT 
Ccelerated eneineerlng developnent progra" ^?^^?f.?f ^^f^'Si^ Stsl 
a schedule vhlch would make it O!perationany available in 1970. 
cost of this development is estloated at about $1.3 billion, of^*"-^^ 
*301 Sllio^ viU bfneeded in K 1967- Ho decisions « 
S thTnunber of POLARIS sulmrines to be ultimtely retrofitted vith 

POSEIDOH. 

With respect to other future strategic missile systems, totb the 
AIT F^S navy have active study P«>srams undervay , ^ Air 

^frcl vm continue vor. on sever^ ^^^"^.^ ^^^^'^lo^ 

the development of an advanced ICK-I, if one snouAu dc i-c^iula*^ 

tiLl^ t^^ture. These include advanced propulsion systems, survivable 
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^io guidance, aerenseo. ^^^^"^l^lTJ^d. ^ 

control for mobile systemB. ^^^E^' JS%onfluct an advanced develop- 

Ti 1967 for these projects. ^T^^^^^f^"^?^ sea.1»8ed alsslles 

Bent study of Improvea propulsion systems ror lui^ 

at an FT 1967 cost of $3 million. 

c Accelerated Develoxoent of Penetration Alus 

Although ve stlU do not l^ow ther So^«^ jm^c^^ 
an extensive ABM system durlne the next five or ^ ^ 

tlcated it might ^.^^.^STiLT^s L^t se^^^ough to varrant 

^"^v^ft'^i^rir^ttr aS r^^nflor ^netratlon aid. 
vould become even more acute. 

P,.e years ago^ '^^L^r^cS^l^lJ^D^reL^ 
the first Kennedy Amendments to tne origuMw. -.7 

said: 

"vmile ve are reconnendJi* a slzeahl* <P«"*i**f ^^^"^^ 
wnu-e w «p also concerned with tne 

in the Btrategic missile force ve L the ccmbat 

decoys mulUplevarteads e*^*^^^"^ provides for 
penetrate to their targets, xne ^''^^'^^ ^ view 

5;search and development ^'i^^^^^nf^^^l^^fiiifL"^ 
of their iji5>ortance in staying weU ^^^^jf^f!!:^ !^ level 
defe^iveXelopments ve are ^^^^^.^^^^^^^^^ 
of effort on such vork be more than doubled irom 
$35 minion." 

Four years ago. In presenting the FY 1963-67 I>efense Program and the 
FY 1963 Defense Budget to this Coamlttee, I said. 

"Although «e do not believe that the Soviet Union now has 

an o^aSf ti-^-^ ^.:rf:v^^, v^owi;:t^they 

the possibility of a Soviet capability 1" ^^^'^^^i^ of 
sideration In our f ^^^^^tS^siie'defSTe^s^ould 
^ ^^eLive^rLrieaS^to the conclusion that an 
SLuv^'oS ^ require the developnent of various 



3 



O 



penetration aids for our strategic alBBlles 




since that tUae, ve have Inteml^rely .tudled ali of f^^^?"^."^, 
other'^net^lon aid techni<,:es and have inve^tea^a^ oT^ about ^.2 
billion on research andjeveloment la this area,^ 



r ■ # I 




pheric mlflsiles 



ft 1 ^ *, 



'V. 
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5. Other Strategic Offensive Forces 

The other strategic offensive forces "^""J^Jtil.rs^lhe'^tal 
ae those prcgrm-ea a year ago. '^/!!P!<=;„*^^/one te^k" for each 
si.e Of the Zt ^ tX^^T^^ be u.ed to Improve 

of the bombers. Most, if °^ tactical air forces. However, 

the alr-to-alr refueling =«Pf i"*^ 135^ *1U as they hec<»e 

the specific re-allocation of these KC-135B w-"- 
available for reassignment. 

J. i 4.v« x)^=+ Attack Ccsmnaad and Control System (PACCS), 
With respect to the Post AttacK . ..slKned to 27. These 

three EC-1358 have heen added, ^f^'^^efSSinTta^"' 
aircraft have previously ^« ^f^^^^^^ In 1963 ■ antlcipat- 
a eecondaiy mission ^^^^T^^.l^^^^'^^^ B^y^ii.itj of our 
ing the time *en ve might no l°°e".^,?^^f „aertook the develop- 
ground-hased missile launch =°f of the MJHUTEMAH 

Lnt of an airborne l«f '^eessSy e^nt through FT 1967 
force. The development costs of *^„"*''*!!^/?7f^i„ procurement of 
are estlmited at $l8.6 million. We P=^'L|°at a cost of SOTro^dmately 
the alrboi^e portion °f f plLme^ for K 1967. 

M aS^eg?^ element of the Kmmmi program. 
E. STRAIEGIC BEKENSIVE POBCES 

The forces proposed for the FT 1967-70 period are shovn in Table 3- 
1 The Overall Level of the Antl-R^er Defense Progrm 

AS 1 have pointed out In previo^ Z^e'V^^lTl^^'' 
ve erected against the Soviet's bomber threat daring xne 
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th^ir original inrportance . Today, vlth no defense 
IQ5OS, no longer retain their anti-banber defenses alone 

a^^in^t the ^^or Soviet ICT^^ objective and their 

vould contribute very little to J^i?;!,^ highly problematical, 

residual effectiveness after a^or ^^^fivfy^ln a major 
For this reason we have been engaged over -une ^ 
restructuring of these defenses. 

a. Surveillance, Warning and Control 

. . ^« iq6i ve have taken a number of steps to reorient the 
Beginning in 19d1> nave nuclear var environment in 

surveillance, vaming and control siS^^^d be the most likely 

(1) seal.Aut<fflatic Ground EBrtron»ent System (SACffi) 

to .nisslle attack ^ Provide ^^^gj prl»e radar sites 

Interceptor control capability was es^oi" ^^-p system of semi- 
whUe vSrk vas Initiated on a ""^^"^e^ . i«t year ve 

automatic BUIC II stations l?^^^ ^ed pl^i, 19 enlarged 

proposed a modification r^;™.ted with 12 SMS Direction Centers 

ISTni stations -^";,^4r^,SJ:^c^;'cL^^ U atom in B^^le 3 
(one of vhich is a camblaed J?'^^*""'.^^^ to te deployed Ui each of 
Is a Ccmbat Center only). Tw WIS ^^^"^ ^^l^A borders of tte 
eight SAGE sectors along the ^'^^^''^Lf^^^SJ^TOC. In *ch of these 
United States. Three sectors vlll ^.°S^(,°5Trvm he Intemetted 
S sectors, the Direction Center^ tte f ^'J^ters or BUIC His 
vith ten to 15 radars, thus "^^^J*^-^ ,ere destroyed. The 
TeTni^ ZXTs^ir^^^^ S^STbU^C vni operate onl. 
vith its Direction Center. 

„in -P-Pfl Into four OOBbat Centers. (The fifth 
AU twelve sectors vlll I'^^.^^^l, installation in Alaska.) 

Co^t center "J^^^l^ tte bSj^^^^«»>^ '^'^ 

hefore the end of this fiscal year. 

The first BUIC lis ^'^^^^^'iT^l '^^V^ 
now planned vlli be operational by April 1 this year. 
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thereby causae a t^^P^'^g ^tS^ of K 1968, aXL BUIC Ha viU 
ttet year, as shown on the toble. m deployment 

have been converted and by end IT WOf. ™= 



should be complete. 

(2) Radars 



shown on ^bXe 3, ve are -^J-^.r^^^Tye^ :^o"" ^n'" 
ase excess to our needs =n f/^t'^tTtlon? oZ r«dar net vlll 

clarpleted by the end of 7i J^^T, this reopen ^ 
leave a sj^teiL of ^1 «arch rada«^ 2T5^S ^^^^ ^ 

5q DEW radars and 67 AEW/ALEI o^J^'^^^S^^ g^jj emgle coverage above 

SrTrMp"^ st)'^:: W^p^ed out. 

o' Internetting our radar system vlth 

=-ri- coDtmuins our P»-°^^o- Ar-^her, about 80 radars 
tiv-.t o:- the Federal Aviation Agency. Al-K^ ^ tentatively ear- 

Jne-third of theB FAA and two-thirds ^efense^ha^ to Biake the 

isrked for joint -ase. As I ST^AGE-BUIC III system, they 

i,.- -ts froci the m raaers compatible y^^" ^ language by a special 

fir.t be converted ^^t fll^^c=ndueted tests 

Piec-- of equipment called a ^^S^^i^^.l^i^^ith procurement of the . 
of a nr. aigitizer and ve are now -use radars will be equipped 

ir^itlal -entity. Eventually aU of tbejoint ^^^^ ^ 

;^lth the ne-. digitizer, with ^''^/^^^/^^^^^tliated at $22 million, 

r^%Sr$n"?Sr::: Sdf^ Budget, leavl^ »mion 



].fenned Inter cep-tors 



+ th^ effort to restructure the Strategic Defen- 
Uist year, as part of .^f of the fighter interceptor 

slve Forces, ve initiated a ^^etlon of the active force: 

force. This P^^-^^'^/'^lJ^^tJf t^ ahout 330 at end FY 1970, vitb 
^^0:2 about TT5 aircraft at end ^^.^^65^^^^^ ^^^^ 1^ aircraft 
e .atior^a O-e^'s Inte^-P^^^^^ from the active 

but being progressively' re-equippeu 

™.f,1ecte4 tl-JOusH FY 1971 with no significant 
This plan ha5 no-.- oeen proJectee wout ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^g 

change. Vie still intend to . except for 3"* aircraft. 

h 19^7 an of V;e°Me^ ^o^^^tem ?art of the Unitea 

„vi+ these vlH be rexamea j-u 
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u K oT>fl FY ig67. These aircraft vill be used to help 
States at least through ^J^.^^^??^: 'ck from Cuba and to perform sur- 
protect against the possibility of remaining twenty-six 

?eillance of unidentified aircraft ^air defense mission, releasing an 
will be deployed to Okinawa to assume an a^^^^« involves 

Xn aua^ forces, ^l^Z^f^^J^^o^^^ r^J^^^'tlT 
F-89S on a sonewhat faster ^^^y^'^SeSK To have neintalned tbem in 
at end FY 1965 and 25 f««r at ^?°''^„ths, these older aircraft 

safe flying condition for or>ly ajew '^^'■^^^ ^ then will he phased 
vould have required expensive ^'^;eceived from the active forces 

out of the force next year as J°J^/r!.'^.tional Guaid, heginning in 

Z total nonher of ^-^O^^/^f "^^^^Vo ' ^S^t the^o^ically isolated 
FY 196T, has heen increased ^^^raft instead of the customary 

Hawaiian squadron to he maintained at 25 aircraii. 



18. 

c. Surface- to- Air Missiles 



* HTrRnTr.ES the surface-to-air missile forces 
With the exception of HERCULES, tne sur ^ ago. 

Shown on Table 3 ^^^"!r*^Sc^^^ st^^ f"-^ ^^^^'^'^ consumption. 
The gradual decline in the BOMARC ana ^ ^ 22 batteries 

in t£ case of «IKE-HERCUl£S, we^ve decided to p^^^ Oreenland. 
deployed in defense of soft SAC bomber^ases in ^hule, 

AI? of the ^°f-:,^3^f ::::f:rfe^rd "uld be high pnonty targets 

Greenland. The other SAC bases aiiec , jates much sense to 

for early enemy fissile attack, . ^^^°tef enses . Currentljr, we plan 

^intain their relative^/f,*^ ^^'^lltSries to replenish the 

to use the assets of 17 of these "J"^""" five for training. Over 

ing costs. 

2. Qualitative S«prove»entB to the Antl-Bcmber Defenses 
a production and Deployment of a *v Manned Irrtereeptor 

X^t year I pointed ^ the. the ^^f^ J^Ssf St^^e^ 
to face us over the next few f ^j^l^va^ flghter-interceptor 

production and deployioent over the last 12 months we 
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« ^r^Tv flxeat cost (for efflople, a'bout 

our antl-bcsnber defenses, 1067.71 period) would be Jua- 

$6-1/2 billion for 2l6 ^i^^^f^^ ^^ek a veS large and effective 

Stions is in prospect at this time. 

pro^ ^°^=«'^^,^?;^''^e «e «q^i^r^ *20 mlUlon for the YF-iaA 

missile systei:. For Fi ly^f* p.rp t>ro*craiii. The 

test projam and $10 ullllon for f°^^™^*$t^;tl2^MU Interceptor. 

^l.-I/Am-kl system vould be °" coSd"rooeea e:^peaitlous. 

f„elieve that vith '| ^^^ler^P^r i«^r In tils decade If that 

ly vith the deployaent v" a nev Intercep^r 

should prove necessary. 

^ J o f-iree of advancea interoeptora, ve 
If ve v:ere to decide tc- deplo, ^,f=^!l g.^i™ nt of a highly sur- 
vo-U al50 vish to cos^iaer the ^1^^^,^^^^^^ the continental 
;?.;;tle aixhome vamlne anO f '^^/f^^^it^Sir^pt^ control systen 
defense role, ^^=^«r■^' ' f J;^,"li'?sc*ioarsituationi . For these reasons, 
vo..iie fi^ifi linportant "PP^^f ''»',^^,tVsuch a system. Five million dollars 
we lr.itiated two years, ago tne "^'-^L, °;/„^^^7^^3 aiUlon for FT 1967 to 

prov-iaed for FY 19^. 'f, "^.^ ZTt^o^n^ prototypes of the 
undertake a contract ^''^^ Z develop the overland radar 

aircraft Itself. * =o.Pl-^^^-^ ,^^,^^^1 de«loi»ent of AWA^ is 



aircraft Itself 
technolo 
fuTideci a 
n 19'=-T. 

h. Isiproved Surface-to-Alr mssiles 



I'. 

-pnT the continued development of 
O-or FY 196T ^aget request Vr^J^'X. a vi^ to aecreaslng Its re- 
toroveincntE to the HAlK =;;^;„r.^allng oapahUlty and Unprovine 
ac'tlor. tli:;e, specains up ^^^tr'ST^^" oontSuea aevelopment of an 
its reliability. It also P^-^^i^-^^t'^^.^^'repUcement for both HAWK and 
aova,.c.a air aefense : aesl^ated SAM-D, ana the HAVK 

ffiaC-.lZS ir. the 19T03. '^f^ ^^i^L'eA to the theater air aefense problem 
STSt SSen.-thL-r:;^ertion With the W general P-r- 



pose ForoG3 . 



QO 



3. Ballistic Missile Warning and Defense 



^fer.. against ^tlc -^4^"' '-^.J^^^^.f^^^ 
marines or land bases, comprises tbe capabilities lor ^> 
SceptlnT^a destroying the incoialng varheads. 



Balllfitlc Missile Early Warning System (BMEWS) 



our Prmcipax -nine s.^t^ ^T.^T^ ^^^Ir.'^ ^ 
attack is BMEWS vhlohoonsl8*l°f^^^J,^^° early vamlng of Soviet 
the united Kli>6a»- ^^i=.!f.^^^f ^^al^a^ar BBM attacks against 



.Edification of ^^^^^^^r^^.:^^^l^T^'^ 
vest ana 0^ Oo^,^„^ X^t ^a., is pro^s- 

^^fflH^SSHCTSis prosrom. 
b. Over-the-Horlzon Radar 

X^t year I described our ^eveloinent of an ov^-the-hor^ radar 
si^tercapSle of the 'gemote detection of ^sile launch^ ^ 
int - undertaken to provide ^<^t f±J^,'trZ.Tt "end run" of BMEWS . 
e>rtend the yarning time Itgeja r;", [Clij^^ 




tiv««v B^^Atter" ovcr-tbe-horlzon radars. 
Ve are also continuing vork ^ l^«t^ul^^ returned directly 
In this system, echoed signals ftcsa the target 
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1 



. ^4^„ ^^f.t,Av±nii etations unnecessary. A 

to tte txansinltter ^J^^^^^^'J^^dln the continent United 
system tased on "back 8<»^^ .if surveillance against aircraft 

States might be able to extend ef f ectiv^u^gill|nceag ^ ^ 

and cruise and ballistic a^f "-f t. ^ ^^^SS^^^^ vulnerable to 

intelligence-gathering potential, 

horizon radars; eaid another $23 aiiiion is incxuae 

c The Ctai^cter and Timing of a Deployi«nt of an ABM Defense 

rStnT^nr^r^loTt :ui:2lll^=X upon our cities. 

currently our nai^^al -pa^a^ ^ ^cS^^-bSS ^th 

priority. 

initially, the deployment f^L^'ll^^^me^ ^1^"^^ 

aefense of only a relatively s»m "^f .^f^^.^^^ ^Srit^ec«»e 
heavy Soviet attack ^^ubsequenU^^as I de^=r^^l«^^^y^ ^ 

^:^rir;o ^e^tTaUrev^^-rn^^tti:. deliberately designed 

to avoid our defended cities. 

oms Situation been changed ^:a'S^rtb: 

of the possibility of d«^i='P^°f,^?,:;^:i^h1^:e^;ioSd previoufly. 

use of long-range f ^^"^P^^^^/^^'t^th^ the cSnese ci^sts u^y 
Against a ^^^ii^ht attack^such as ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

he able to mount in the mid « Ofl^ if avoiding anj- substantial daoage, 
effective, offering the P°^=i^":^^ area defense vould 

Even against a heavy =°P^=^f ^^^/'^^^^e t^^linSr of incoming objects 
he a valuable supplenent. "^^°^^^°!J"hiie at the same tUne providing 
vhlch the SPRINT voula have to in^cept ^^il^ 
some defense for the areas not protected by SPKOIT. 
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Mture «wa consequences of the 3=^*** """f Jeploymenii I do not believe 
y,t to be solved and ^ v^^^e S ^-^t l»«6e Lifting 

that a decision should be "»de w>v ^^^^^3^ ^ igaue shauld be 

a production and deployment prosra" » 

^ ^ Phtna the timing of a U.S. lish* ABM 

«lth regard to <'S;rj)ace at^h the threat actually 

deployment should be ""^^^ ^'^^Jte^Ttl^ CMnese Co»unlsts could deploy 
Z'T^"^^ rc^VorL\":fore1h: -^d-l^, no production decision 
^ttot account Is needed at this time. 

curing the past year several SPH^^t^^oJ^h^ur^T^l'^^^t;^^^^ 
acconirisSla and vc pL«> ^^P^'^^flit^tirS ™dar (MftH) at K^Jaleln 
Of the test facilities for ^ ^sile site radar (MSR) and 

^.e a..o achieved a „u..er of ^^-^ ^rSf^el 
to the radars. «e axe no« ^^°^f5,%^^ot radars which could be 
possible in order ^^^^fJ^J^^S^^ ^rJTrex^Be of threats, 
^ed in a variety of <=°'"^^°^^i°f .^S^^vmty from the Missile Site 
These radars vould range in cost ^j^^^l^ted MSR, an austere 

Radar (ISR) costing *^";^^b"e S^TftCMAR) - to a t^,'"^^^ 
nultlfunctlon array radar ;= = ^bout $U00 million. the 

Moltifunction array r^dar (M&E) oostlngaoou ^ ^ addition 

present concept the TAa^AR could ^galPed. Altematlvelsr, 

S transmitter tubes "^^tT^^-^P^^S^^rt^f^ or two of them could 

Accordingly, ve propose i-^^?L^,"«t^^rtL^e^^^tS^«Sr' 
this entire broadened NIKE X a«r!^^°?i^^e exoatoospheric inter- 
including the SPRIM ■nisslle; the »^'^^„^etlon of test facilities, 
ceptorj the new family of radars, t^^ = request for this 
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* +^ *vw. flef*»nfle of hard point targets, ve have had fear 
Vlth respect to the 'iefense or concepts and the ccm- 

Bcae yi^ars a im^ti-pronged -^^°^!l^"^^t^'„^j^'^l«^n^ of tMs 
ponentfi for an advanced ^I^^.^^f^^-^^^e^i^^alssae Interceptor - 
effort are EI-BEX- an e^^^*^„"f!^^!S2r These projects tove 



k, Antl-SateUlte Defense 




Spaoe Detection anfl Oraddng Sy»te"^SPAMas)^^ls^ 3^^^^^ 

tlo:> from three ^^Pf^'^n'^SHLS^- tte k^^en across the northe« 

Mexico IB already operational, ^^J^y^^^QMBimBHnflHl 



vlH becone 




F CIVIL DEFENSE 

eleaeats of the Damage ^^^"^ ^ff^e our present clvU defeuBe 
undertake, at this time, any =°!?f^„ the progran I aa peccomendlng 

effort, therefore vith hu^ =^--*t^=2;e^PI^o.S by the Consress for 
this year Is essentially the same «. 

ry 1966. 




The principal of cL^^ction techniques 

mental program designed ^^^a buildings vhich vould at 

in nev public non-federal "^P^^^^^^^Jf fallout shelter space. We 
little or no extra P"^"^/"!;^^^^*! funds the extra costs, 

propose to do this by '"^^"J''^;?^ vith feder^ ^^^^ 

but not to exceed one percent of if ^e should later 

gram could provide t«o va^"^^^ "P^^^^^;, tS e^rience gained in this 
decide on a major Damage Limiting «"°''!^(^^._,t-^ost of the shelter 
experimental program vould allow us to ^^J^i'**! if „e decided 

a^lcU by standing the program f ;,,^?°Ses Ted in the experi- 

ogslnst a major Damage I-^^^^^e e^ort the techniq ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

m^tal program could be employ 'Slter sic« required, for example, 
survey program cannot l°=«*%f'^^^*'^htri"ter option vould be com- 
1„ the south and "'t^in rural areas . f ^^e one discussed 

patlble «ith a lighter Damage I"^*^ ^<.e of a Chinese Communist 

^rller m connection vlth f^^ff/^f f J"tXe^rlmental program is a 

%''.-tlTr^:..l?l^% 7^°^^ Cfvtl I^fe^nse program is 



shown on Table k, 
1. Shelter Survey 



The survey of existing ^arge struct^es has ^--^ ^^^2;^" 
shelter spaces .1th a P"t«=^i°''^"*°^i,°Lea and mrked as public shelters 

more shelter spaces during FT 196T. 

Beginning in late n ^9^5^^ -v^y of^er « 
1, 2 and 3 family homes) ^^^^i^i^^ff. ^ ident over tvo miUion 

.or 1, 2 and 3 fa-Uy sl^t'eTb^ V^r^erinlica^K 

technique vas ^^^ef bS^S tovfa protection 

^!rs,°a^er^rch rA^T^o^'^T^' «ate aSI local political 



jiirisdictions. 



thPse shelter survey atrtivities, $23 million is 
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2, Shelter Development 



^ insure the .est use of e^*^ » ^cte^^ ^^^ter 
to Identify specif ically the ^^^^"li^'J^^u^f shelter use plans, 
ty amount and location, «e "^J^^^J^f^^^ planners under contract to 
liese plans are prepared by ^^f^-^^f^^c^i^y Shelter Plans are under- 
tbe corps of Engineers . To date P^^^^^^^^^reas during the current 



year. _ 

to another 200 areas. 



.s I have noted in f evlous ye^s e^^ien^e^ai^^^^^ ^ 

^oun^ of suitable ^>>^*^^/?!<=th^^eslg^^ buildings, for example, 
cost vith only minor changes In ^^'^^tions, stalrvells, retaining 
by reducing vindow "^f ^^?!^^^i^^r^ee rTl^tfon. We propose in 
vails, and high density °?J:^i:^.*°rovIde the necessary architectural and 
fngrd^rng^S^r trth:'crtri:t?o^ industry, at a cost of about $3 
million. 

balance of the $1T f^^^^^'^'Z't^fJ^^^^^^^ 
Fi 19ST. i.e., $10 miUlon, is f°^f ^^^^^^^^^^ provide in areas of 
discussed earlier. In f =/";^;i*^L,^rt t^buildeil for the incorpora- 
known Dhelter deficits a federal wolects. Payments, not 

Son of fallout shelter in nev =°»^^=*J^^°it:„ costsrvould be 

Z^^^^SE^ -rl- ^^^^ ^^"^ 

Shelter plans have identifiea snexbci 
3 Shelter In Federal Buildings 

.s shov-n on the table, no ^^^"^°-^,^-%S:rrrf«^i!:^le=';S 
specificall,- for Regional ^j^?! ^^^ever/ve are continuing the 
pose shelter space in f^^^^jl i^ suih buildings by applying 

program of maximizing the shelter P^^^^^^^^^^^^^lon vith non-federal 
?he design techniques I ^^f^^ J"^i^is?ration is using these tech- 

space to be obtained. 
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k. Shelter Provisions 

„o fonds are being -quested fc. . halter suppll^ fjl^^^^ ^u^'ues 

for $800,000 to be -^^^^^^ ^.^^^f^o Sltut^Tt>«l»y 
placed in mines, caves and tunnels ana w 
shelter stoclcs already In shelters. 

balance or t.e ^{f ^^l^oTTJZ'T^y ^^^^.AU% 
ventmtlon kits. Ihe "^f °"^/^°^4^^^^tmted. could be added to 
miUlon shelter spaoes vhich, "^fj^^o^" Jt is estiiwted that about 
the present national inventoiv of ^*°,^J^Ielt areas. In addition, we 
22 BlUion of these spaces are in «^="f J^^i" ^bout another million 
estl^te that the ^^ntl^^i^e^'^^ if^et^te^entSation is provided, 
spaces per year vhic) could be used If J* ^g^ee has been developed 

^„eet this need, fi^.^'^'S^S^^tf llSe the capacity and 

vblch can be operavsa el«'=*'?;'=^i^-2.'°!;^t^ space. Procurement of a 

re'haSt^rie^M-:^- r^s^ t^- - - ^ 

more than $2 per space. 
5 . Warning 

+ A ..r^A^y this heading is to continue the develop- 
The iTOO.OOC requested under this ^eaaine « 
ment Sfori on a radio system for indoor vaming. 

6 Emergency Operations 

^:ri:^ert^r ^ic^ri^ii^" t1 f^r ^^^icatlons 

and wsirning ; # 

emergency generators 599 of the ^Soraaio ^^^^ ^ ^. 

'""'"f^ '^?r??\^rb:^to''c::pIe?rS: e-^lppli* of the remaining 
^sI'titiSns'^Lf thf re'l^t^a re»ote"?adlo plck-up units. 

operation of the National CivUDe^^e^;j^^^=|^^^^^ ^ 
support of the aai^ige f "Jl^of^e^ent of 1000 aerial survey 

n ^67; and $6.7 f ^^'^ "!f?'^<^° Ijnprovement of 

meters for monitoring Jei^ces, vapehouslng and 

radiological instruments, and for veather servic , 
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radiological Instrument maintenance and calibration. 

<b^ R million iB required for emergency operations 
The t>alance of $3-5 million ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^f research, 

systems f ^^^^P^f ^ ^;^;iioS ^^es to the solution of practical 

:fvrd:f^nse";"o.reL:^^^^^^^^^ --^-^ «^ 

^ration of the Regional Communications Centers. 

7. Financial Assistance to States 

AS Shown on the table, $30^ s^^^f^^ lf%T 

for FY I96T for financial assistance ^ ^^^^^t^^'j^i^eT^ds being 
n^mon over FY ^^f'^'^^^^^ 

made upon State and local ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ planning, shelter pro- 
aspects of the program. I.e., co*""^*^^!,^®^!? 
vlsioning and development of emergency operating capacity. 

8. Research and Development 

$10 .^llion requested for =^7^^ ^^'^^^ '".^S^ut^^^^^ 
„m enable us to continue ^ft'^^^eL o1 Saml^?!^ ^pulatlon and 
lower costs per shelter space, ^^^^^L options in aaaagea areas; an 

civil defense program viU be generated. 

9. Management 

Tor over-an progra:. :^ge.ent $13.2 -iUlon j^re^«^/°^ 
FX 1967. This amount vould provide for some ^^^f and 
"ull concentrate essentlaUj on the ^=^J^^^^^ '""^^"^^ 
the increased community shelter planning effort. 

10. Public Information 

defense activities. 

11. Training and Education 

^e $15.6 Million included ^f^^^^^J^,^ ^^Lto^f ^^il 

tlon of the university Extension Prograin college 

-:^^-lfi?!l^T^ r^t^^L^a.^ STcivil defense 



aault education and ^1 eaucatlon pro^ • ^^.^^^^^^1^" 
vldes instruction for farm faallleB on how to protecx Tjnowex 
their livestock against fallout. 

G. FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

The St^ateelc O^fenal^ F^ces^St«te«io^fe^e^^^^ 
rt^I^ ^ LTl^rf c'=2^-^ p^ior .ea^ is 

shown "below: 



Strategic Offensive 
Forces 

Strategic Defensive 
Forces 

Civil Defense 

Total 



1962 

Ori£. 


(i Binions, Fiscal Years) 
1962 1963 I96if 1965 1966 
Final Act. Act. Act^, sst^ 


196T 
Prop. 


7.6 


8.9 


8.3 


7.3 


5.3 


5.1 


5.1 


2.2 


2.0 


1.8 


1.9 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 






a 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


9.8 


11.2 


10.2 


9.3 


6.9 


6.8 


6.5 
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in - (ffiHERAL PURPOSE PCRCES 



itorce. These are the forces yj^n ^i'^^^J^ ^ counterlMursency 

short of general mclear W, l.e.» UMttta ww ana c 

operations* 

A. RBlUIRIMEin; FOR (ffiHEBAI, PORPOSE FOBCBS 

U.st year I discussed In ^^^.^f "1 ^e^^ \T 

discussion: 

Pvirpose Forces. 

_t +>,« hulk of these force* stems frem 
2. The requlraent fw tte "J^^irf^erest, to the 
this nation's cosBltiient, In we are 

principle of coUectlve ?!*'1.^,''S±iartlons: the 

^ers of three regional <'°^'*^'^J^^J'J^^. .ad SEATO 

Pact m the Western ^^^g^f ^l^e^^sTve have a 
as veil as AHZIB In ^Lother 
hllateral agreement vlth ' ^TIibo have tllsteral 

regional collective « ??=ti,^S;p^' SI Republic of 

,^ual defense »f 'fS^^^^i^'^ko^ But everwlthout 

do 80* 

3. ^rces .e provided for ^l^e freet^^^^^^^^ 
territories ai^ vital interests, 1^, ^ tS^^ Zone, 
shipping on the high seas, the defense or xne 
Puerto Ric0| etc. 
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U. Each Of these cc».lt»ents -^,f -,I^^*:a;*m- 
gencles for vhich ve must P^^.!^/^^ S^P^^'* 
lies. «e caimot ^^^P^^f „!°"'=^''%^thlt ma«e?, neither 
every conceivable contingency predicting 
can our opponents, l^^^^^'^' is,^ ve Repeatedly dis- 

continsencies in axy f^f^^^.^j^^^"^; huild into our General • 
cover, quite smaOl. a very vide range of 

Purpose Forces a <=fP»^i"-*y*°t^the great diversity in the 
contingencies. T"^^^""""^" vtapo^ ,^*^P^''*' ^-^P^" ^ 

f.S.i°4 ."S"'^" -^p---^^|- -^^^ 

tS o^^determinlr* specific requirements. 

5. Because of the close if-relat^onship hetvejn - ^ 
forces ana those of our a^^' J^^^^ to^eS them support 
Tree World, it i-^" °^ S do the Job alone. For 

fhinrasr/^raiw-^^^^^^^^ "^^^-^ ^^^^^^^ ^ 

Irte^tfpart of our own defense program. 

6 The ability to concentrate our military P°'«/'^P'^ 

6. The aoiii-sy " difference in the 
in a threatened -^^^ and, in some cases, 
size of the force ultimately ^^^5^^*° ^'^^vy gets started, 
can serve to halt agS^^^^f Ifat le^^ of a^ertion in recent 
That is why we have given ^ reaction time to 
r^l^'.Tslt^ToZT. "aLlm^ltalift, prepositionlng of 

materiel, etc. 

^^S^^^tr^iinnfble-uTvi:^^^^ few ye^^^lS^ 
-It^.-i reserve of active g^°;S^^||BjW!gyTnrof maxUnum 



readiness of --rL^S'aepfoy^nt in 1^ 30 to 60 days, 
which would permit their depioyireni. 

Another aspect of the General ^Z^^^hfro^rof'^a^icynSrear 
cussed in considerable ^etaillast y^f^JJ^\^ t^at our studies in 
••paTions in a United war in Europe. I certain preliminary 

;hS^ea were stiU highly tej^^^-',^^. ^^""A^.ea ^ understand!^ 
conclusions warranted our conclusions 

^L^t'ltiS^rcriS tentative. 

these co-clusions are substantially the same 
■ With regard to Europe, these co_cxui. 
as those I presented last year: 
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.■h<n+les are a necessary conplement 
1. Theater n^^l^^^/^P^t^^ieafcapabilltles which are 
to but not a --^-^'f'A.'Zt^Z fZi^ soviet non-mcleer . 
large cno«;sh to meet «^"J,*^;^^^oDable period of tJae. (A 
assault m Central Europe for a "asonaD ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

Xovs, drawn out non-nuclear var i"^^^ era when both 

V^'l ana II is not -=°-ff"^,^:7.treer available.) This 
sides have large «^/^i^\°^=^^!^ ™f erred option in Central 



Europe 
in Germany. 



v.•^■!+^r -5e needed to deter Soviet 
2. A theater nuclear capa^xU^ ^iestern Europe, 

use of tactical nuclear veapo^ In ^J^^^^ ^sed, a.^ to 

^s^^ro^".rerrt.s - ^^^^ ^ 



nuclear attack* 



^ c ■!« centrol Europe should be oriented 
3. NATO nuclei forces ^^^Cent^al ^^P^^^ ^^^^ 

privily to theater of Central Europe and 

continue to be covered by ^^CSUR. We have provided 

the ™^/--%n^|i^feglc Offensive Forces program, 
for this requirement in our i^**^ o 

^>.^nties should provide a broad, 
U. MTO theater nucle^^abUltgs^^^^^ 

flexible rai^e of ™=l^^,°?^^°^e ■^^■■■■P^- 
optl^ couldJncluae^.,IM^_^ „ ,^txtta 

^MMMHrnHfl^^^Tb) •'he aDixa-ty +,>rritorY; M 

■a^liW Relatively .-rrow -ne °4*-^",pS;,lons, 
Xility to conduct »ore e=ctens.ve^^tical ^ ^^^^^^ 

and (d) the ability to P^^f°™^*^*t^ ^nd type of tactical 
war. While ve believe .^j^ope would support aU of 

nuclear weapons now Vro^^^^Z ^ theater nuclear war could 
-t^^rel^e^ta -4^^^^^^ ^ very serious r.s. of 
escalatlDe to general nuclear var. 

. f-nr more tactical nuclear 

5. The need, at this t ime, 1= not^ 
vea^oL (by the end of the cu^n. f^sc^ y 
thai *?%'^^^f„°for ^^or^ vSch have a bett^ chance 

TflTiuflTV 1961) but rather for veapy^ „nrlear environments; for 
r:S^Jns'in ^oth nu^eax -^^fontrd'a^ cco^cations 
iiaproved and more s^Jrvivable conim^ dual-purpose 
^ logistic support; ^^^^^..^.^'^or the non-nuclear option; 
?^rces to ensure their ave^^^^efemo^ ^ elements of the 
and, finally, for a ^^tter balance ng^^^ eontingen- 
forces so that they can deal .n 
cies ve face In Europe. 
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6. The present NATO force posture Is still unsatisfactory 
in the low priority and lack of flexibility which it provides 
for responding to aggression less than general war. We are now 
working vlth our allies in NATO to improve the capabilities of 
their existing forces and their planning procedures so that 
NATO forces will be more responsive to the changing Soviet 
threat to Europe. 

V7ith respect to the Far East, we must distinguish between the Soviet 
and Chinese Coanmunlst threats. As I noted earlier in this statement, 
it is highly unlikely that the Soviet Union would initiate hostilities 
in the Far East separate from a general world conflict But, in any 
event, our present nuclear predominance combined with a strong conven- 
tional defense posture in the area is now and should continue to be fully 
adequate to deter deliberate Soviet aggression, nuclear or non-nuclear. 

The Chinese Communists, however, vlU present a different kind of 
problem in the years ahead as their small bvrt growing nuclear capability 
places them in a position to threaten nuclear blaclonail against their 
neighbors. The full implications of this new threat in the Far East 
are as yet far from clear, and the question of what our theater nuclear 
posture in the Far East should be in the future will require continuing 
study. In this connection, there is one lesson that we can draw tram 
our experience in Europe, and that is to avoid a strategy which relies 
almost wholly on the use of tactical nuclear weapons to cope with the 
enera:y''s "massive" ground forces. But, here too, our inventories of 
tactical nuclear weapons are anrple and ve do not preclude their use, if 
required. 

B. CAPABILiriES OF THE PROGRAMMED FORCES 

As I noted earlier, our General Purpose Forces requirements are 
derived from analyses of contingencies, Including the support of our 
allies around the i7orld. Accordingly, our General Purpose Forces capa- 
bilities must be assessed in conjunction with the capabilities of these 
allied forces. Although we have considerable knowledge of the force 
plans of our allies, \re cannot be sure that those plans will actually 
be fulfilled or how they will change with the passage of time. This 
creates some uncertainty about the specific requirements for U.S. forces 
in the more distant years of the five-year programming period, for which 
we must malce allo\7ances in our force planning. 

The largest potential requirement for U.S. General Purpose Forces 
relates to a non-nuclear war In Europe. But the most immediate require- 
ment today relates to our military' effort in Southeast Asia. I believe 
it would be appropriate, therefore, to discuss the latter requirement 
first. 
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1, Southeast Asia 



l^ortance of South Vietnam to security of ^^^^ ^^^^^ 



plEin to achieve them. 



^^UB* W—- 

We are dealing here vith a. /Slt^a^l^JeSi^s/^^^^ 

tlons as veU. While the military ta^ iJ^J*<^,3pects a eonventionol 
counterinsureeney effort, xt i^ in majw because the 

XiBlted war against external |8e^^^^^;,„^^%irectea, controlled a^a 
Conrauiiist aggression against 5°^* i;^^^-, ^ot only with men, materiel 
^^ortea by the Government of J^^^' ^ "Ses^ well. Moreover, 
oT^ey, hut with its <^^^^^^Ji^^^?eriel support (but, as 
north Vietnam itself i%«"=«J;^^^'Slnd, indeed, is being pres- 
yrt, no combat forces) from C°™™i=* ^^irt. Horth Vietnam is also 
l^U by that country f °°?*^"^„*^"f^^hf So^^Union, includins 
receiving iniportBjrt "ats^lfl supp^ frm tne ^^^^ a more 

ground-to-air missiles, but the Soviet ^L. Ij^ pert of the Soviets 

derate course. ^^Sf tT^ Sfrer^thThe ca^se and 

^^'Z:^^.^ ^rdlvT^irbltw^^ t^ two ma,or Ca»^st 
powers. 

T« -In ^nyifh Vietnam become a major 
Thus, not only /J^^^^^'of so-Sl "wars of national 
test case of the Comminlsts' *f*'^*^ase between the Soviet and 
Uberatlon", it has also ^ I pointed out earlier, 

Chinese CamMnist versions °f.*^^^°^"^;tnam is novr the main focus 
according to Chinese Cc«^«^ nations in Asia, Latin America 

of their campaign to s^ibj^^^ ^°L^ that Vietnam now represents 

and Africa. For the Soviet Itoion, it ^^^^j to go in pronotlng 
alevel of risk beyond which they may not be wiu-ing 
to-cSed "wars of national liberation . 

These are the Idnds of foreign '^ie^, ^'^io^al 

tal.en'^o account i!f/-^*i^r^iS^^tf fofcelhe SovlS Union 
plans for Vietnam. It is not °^ ""^^ against us in Southeast 

war. 



. rt-p -terror and subversion, supported 

conflict. Since it is tasiceO^ LT^olrtSisb^ Unes ac«" vhicb 
and airected from without, ^^^^^^ "° '^"^fined, contleuous areas 
armies face amies «itb eaoh ^^i^^jjl^^th Vietnam la eontroUed 
under its control. I^f**^!*^'^^ by the Coomunists. Sone areas 
m vaiyinc degrees by some under the control of 

are firmly under the =°!jtrol of ^^^^^^trelled by neither side, 
the Comounists, and sti^^ !S^7in South Vietnam consist of 

^^r^s^rs^r^Ut^^o^t^-^^^^^^ at the scattered and chan«in« 
areas of Cannmanist control. 

•K^.fnre this Coomittee last August, the 
As I noted in my ^PP^^^^.'^!f ^^171965 to make an all-out attempt 
ConmiuniBtB had apparently decided "-^l^ Vietnam. The entire 

tHSng dovn the legitimate Goverw^ Agricultural 

economic and social structure ^^.^f ^^^^^0 pover plants and communi- 
products vere barred ^-°-^:^^^^^^t^;,t^rd villages were burned 

Nations lines vrere Bystematic^ 'incr^sing the refugee burden on the 
and their inhabitants driven avay, increasii»fc 
Government of South Vietnam. 

4+« +r.TL The economy of South Vietnam 
This onslaught has s^iaTstructure has been 

is indeed, now in serious difficulty, resettled and 

'dlir^ted U l^dreds of t^^-^^„°iX°?tL^^'°.olved hy military 

military effort. 

a Policy Objectives and Military Tasks in Vietnam 

our overall policy pboective in South Vietn» is^-ta^^^^^^^^ 
dent Eovermnent free of Cc^^f^* =°^*^Vfi^ the battlefield to the 
rf:r:^:e'ri^"^°h-- flow from these objectives axe: 



1 ^ support the re-eatablistMent of the authority of the 
Qove^enfofXth Vietn«n over its territory. 

~ +he oovemment of North Vietnam to 
2. TO exert P««f«°^ ^'^L^^^e^Lmmist insurrection in 
cease its direction and aqiport or tne <.ami 



South Vietnam 



occurs. 
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1„ collaboration with tbe^^l' Viet^- St^f , 
^ ntrj^;; '!:';iu ^^lour -jir types of operations 
broadly overlap one another: 

lirt^a to seise and hold territory pea-nently. 

o "rLM- and secure" operaticms to eliminate, pennanentOy, 
f^^fiw^specifled United areas. These 
residual Caanunist lorces irom ^ . ^ undertaken only 

^rations ax^ f|Si|52|,^° rcontinulng l.asis, 

wben it is considered possible ^J^""^' ^^i^ed to secure tiie 
the full range of pacification measures requires w 

area. 

"Reserve reaction" operations, designed ^c)^^^^^^® 
p^vln;ial'::;rtLrLd dlstS^t towns^der «at attacK 
Lid to reinforce friendly forces vhen needed. 

k Defense of government centers, Including Pr°^^^^f„ 
of pxi;infl2 ci>?ta?s, district tovns, key govennaental faclli- 
ties and installations. 

The strike elements of the regular South Vi^t^^orces^Jj-get^^ 

„lth U.S. and other Pree «°^^i^''^tt^i;;;'o?^S^n ^ South 
Zealand) wiU concentrate on J^^.s! and other Free World 

Vietnanese forces, with some assistance ^u. assume 

forces, particularly in of ^e^Slons. 'ihe third 

?^s Srr^^rtL\^-X^ the -thj^ie^ese^^^^^ 
K "Se-f^^C ^S^-raeffiTtrre^-^sihility of the South 
Vietnamese forces. 

.X the forecoine aUocation of responsihiUties 

I «ant to reiterate ^^iT^ary according to the 

is veiy general and, in ofl^^xihility is needed to 

S2^:Srt^Tr^'^Sr^?S^t2K ^hich exists in South Vietnam. 

regular -th -etn^^sfT^c^^^^^^ 

^ ^ Z^^i^lTl-^r^X ^feared 

Village level in Pi:o:^f "6^^^"*:*?^ "^Sonri" forces. The "Popular" 
by the regular combat forces and the Hegionax 
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forces vlll also participate in the pacification task. ™? 

of no^ EO^rimental Motions is privily the responsibility of the 

civil authorities and the national poUce. 

The air forces (USAF, USN, USIC and VNAF) will conduct close support 
. i^vf =,™ressive fire Jdrlift and reconnaissance operations in 

f !^ '^'^i°LT^g66^dSt $l(»»illlon frca the August Amendment 

SrLiLition is included in the K 1967 Bodeet. 

„e esti^te our ground force^^^^ --i»t«^ ^^^^^^ 

units) are now consumnfi amminltion at ^ ^ * tyjQ ,niiiion 

^nth! and ve are budgeting ^RF^^ ^^nrigrvTSidlol^me^ in 
per month by December 1966^ ^^st g SauSi's and by the end of 
Vietnam, by July 1965 ve nao a^no ^ 
December - had over In 196^,^ U^. ^ ^^^^ ^ 

an average of 19,000 ^^^^^^^^^/""iz.^^ ^r.^-^^^ T^er month and at the end 
last year they ""SSls^^n^^siee'^us: Tf hS^^^^rs greatly 

of the year, about ^25,000. ms int^siv a„BrLer central 

With regard to air munitions, ve are nov consunlng » - 
aboutTno':! Uion per month; and « tn^cf 
$175 million per month by the end of y?"' aa^st targets in 

l965 ve flev 800 attaoH (ordnan=e^ons»>.ng) sorties^alnrt 

North Vietnam and Laos in *° ,=*f „f ' ^ number of these 

personnel into South Vietna^ ^'Z^c^r tH^er 5,000. The number 
TfTr ^d ^IZZse'ltl^s^^t Sown by fixed-ving t^tic^^"^- 
°^a?;';gSnsf targets in f-^f^^^^.^^^Tl^Tt Is^^^n 
average of 1,200 in 19* to 7^in ^^^^apprmiinately 300 B-52 
forttei: ^^nLi'n^ ^^T.^ ^^J^f Tnth si.ce Jul. 1965- 
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The total number of attack sorties will continue to increase during 
1966 SvS^,^ conL^d about 25.000 *on. ot^rcreSt^^^re^^- 
tions irjuly 1965 and more than UO.OOO tons in December f ST' 

end^ tks calendar year, ve arc pr^parine to e^nd J5,000 

fons per month, or at an -^u.^'^* ^^L^foZ^Te^^^^^es 
lust a few specific examples, ve are preparing * 
o? consu^t^ of about 500,000 of the *«8l 250 lb bombB 1,000^0W 
the ^^00 lb bombs, 500,000 of the MllT 750 lb homhs, 500.000 napain 
the MKOi :?uu -^^ ' qnn ono of these types of bombs alone), more than 

^^'^ ll? inS'^cX:ts! a^d 1^,000 of the 5 inch ZUHI rocKets. 
jf^ion, ^ a^; planning for the consu:nption of about 130 million 
rounds of aOmiii aircraft gun-fired amnunition per year. 

Although the aircraft loss rate continues 1°"' '^^g^'ii^'":^- 
ing number of sorties is resulting in larger !' Jf^i^i-"^ 

l^t 38 fixed-ving aircraft and A 1«11'=?P*«« . *° '^^f fhfatt^ks 
To<;«: \ri+h hnth the ven- large increase in activitj' and the "tacKS 
'al2;sr»or?rvie$^r- loft 275 med-vlng aircraft and T6^|1-^*«"- 
We anticipate that 19(36 losses vlU be on the order of 500 
Sr^^^d 500 helicopters, and scme^t higher losses are ^^ected 1^ 
^67 TlTcost of these aircraft and helicopter losses is on the arder 
of Ii25^11ion «r month. A total of shout $1.8 billion for the 
?yi^L«ro? aScraft losses is included in the TX 1966 Supplemental. 

The U S surface naval forces will conduct the sea surveillance 

operaS^n^'o^-^ ^^o. So.^ The 
naval forces concentratxng on the cj-obc in +r. +vif. innd forces 

U S Hawr will also provide sea-based gunfire support to the 1™ J^f"^^^ 
vJ^;e ?^Sle Sid required. Here, again, ve are tiying to expl.>it our 
superiority in materiel. 

With regard to the bombing of North Vietnam and lines of 
n+J^^ +^ qouth Vietnam — the major responsibility is being 
ccanmunication to South V^^^ 0 preparing 

flovn each month in Southeast Asia. 

b. The ConmuniBt Forces in South Vietnam 

When I appeared before this Canmittee last August in support of the 
Amendment to the I966 Defense Budget, I eaidi 
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"We no., estimate the hard <=«!,^^: °^1^^a^e In the 
sane 70,000 men, including a -^"^^gj^f ^ve saie 

Sber of combat battalions. In f^^'^'^Z their political 

. * I «iiitarv and paramilitary forces 
we no- believe that the Co-unists-iUt^ P^^^ - f° 
in south Vietnam total over 2^J°°^ strength, i«»=l"Ji?f„^^ 

estlaated last suioner. The JJ^nunist^^^^^ 110,000, 

at least 11,000 ..en organized in 22 ba _ ^ ^^hs 

The most sisniflcant *he l^t ttoee °r^^ 

haa been in the Horth ««*°f«=^,^°:=?'' J ?have noted on previous 
te increasinc more slov-1^ than J^^!^°^^^;^tL»e ago. The heavy 
occasions, these trends "«I%«""=f,^^*f thHast slTmonths have made it 
losses suffered by the Viet Cong ^^^^^^^^^^L the Comunista have 
very difficult for them to raise ^^^^^ „orth Vietnamese Aiw 
be?n forced increasingly to rely on the "^^^^^j^ ^^i^ the last 
in ?helr atterpt to match J^dTWud rate of about 

half of 1965, Viet Cong ^^^^ deat^ reache 

1*7,100 coinpared vith about ^ 300 coB5>a«d vlth about 

ttoTori^nhfle^-r^^'e ;^°oLliet ^C^ng defectors rose to *out 
cL^ared with 1,900 In 196^- 

' „e »ust assume that t^ ^^^^ .^J^^J^'^AJ^S 
troops in south Vietnam att^ on the Cc«unlsts' main forces 

months ahead as ve ^^ep »5> o»^^t^°^^^ the population and 

^ r^'ofTo^ ^vfetS^^- f^^^^*^ ^"^^ """^'"^ 

^ the Viet Cong Itself apparently 
With regard to logistics ^.^"T^^^f ^^^o-Silltary" supplies, 
depends upon l^tf^l f "^^[^"Li^eS^^ct^ materials. » appe^s that 
particularly food, clothing and clandestinely In South 

they produce mines ^^ftf^' S^/a^^erles and other civilian- 
Vietnam such Items as ^1=^°?' !?d North Vietnamese forces in South 
type goods. But both the Viet Cong^^" external sources of 
Virtnam are becaming i°<='^«°f ^"e^^^^^^i^ equipment, bulk medical 
s^ly (for arms and ammunition, ''"TZ^VZel .6^ rifles and 
s^pUel etc.). P-^l=^^^,^^S^erg^ ^ »°rtars, and their 

Stir '^^rff^r^-^s^'a^ a^*-^^ — 



^ nf ^t has been made in the USSR or In Czechoslo- 
manuf actm-e but some of it nas oeen wmxtz xx* 

vakLa. 

Althouch the Goveri^nt of ^Sl^ Selr traiisit, the 

nateriel to the Viet <^ " S^ei-le the Co-mmlsts 

borders are so inadequately policed ^.j^ eouirtry, bath 

ca^ able to i'^"'^"*^ f;f?i^%!f *r%>rSasii« effectiveness of 

ru^U^e"?ra.^rtau:;e S:t^Lss eu^ies ere 

coming in to South Vietnam directly by sea. 
c South Vietnamese Airoed Forces 

nilitaiy ^^^rces or the uoverime , National Military Forces 

compared with about 626,000 in June ^^J"^ -.^^^"Zr aLout 302 000 canrpored 
(^ar Amv, Navy, Marines and Axr ^orf^^^^^^'^^^.'^ei^^ viS 

103,000. 

The c^und pSine^^to-tntrease 
than the number available ^ J^^ ^ 
this force to a total of about 155. 

The south Vietnamese f "^"er f^S^^oLf tfo^frcK^ 
13,000 men, rr'"/oS\flif™ters'uSr"nf'l^d f^rllal'son aircraft 
carrier sduadrons, fom ^1,^5 force by one troop carrier 

detachments It Pl?^!^*^=^^rt^L;Ss! vhile at the same 
SQuadron and several liaison aircr»^u 

;?me improving the eauipping of l^^^^'^l^^.l 2,500 strike 

heavily engaged in "^^^l^^jf^"^^^^ program and 

sorties per month. With the ^^^JPtriooed the number of sorties can be 
through Unproved maintenance, it Is hoped the num 
increased to about U,000 per month. 

The south Vietnamese Navy current:^ F.^ooS^Sksil^eS It is 
^ «+o^^«ri US8 coastal Junius manned by about lil-,000 personnel. 

motorized vessels. 

^e Regional Forces, n.. or.^.ed ^^^pJo^o^T^^^^^^^ 
increased to about 8I4O companies irith a larger proporr^i 
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force devoted to "secvrim" operations The ^^^r 
have about 135,000 men, may be increased to about 1^5,000 arpertops 
200 000 men. The Armed Combat Youth, which now numbers 38,000, nay be 
'l^i^rSed in the Popular R,rces The Nation^ Police J^c^^^^^ 
also be increased from the present level of about 53,0"" men i«= 
70,000, as the area of Government control is ejipandea. 

d. Deployment of U.S. and Other Free World Forces to Vietnam 

As I noted in w appearance before this Committee in A^S^*, the 
Gover^ent of South Vietnam has been ""^i^S l^^^^''^^^^^ "^^f* 
^eS^ its milita^ forces in pace with *he increase iB C^st 
forces, combat deaths, which had averaged about W per week in 190'*, 
hS increased to about 860 pet veek by July 196% the number of 
S:Ld^ hS increas^co»eLurably. In addition, desertlo^ parUcu- 
larlor from the Regional and Popular Forces, had increased ^ f °^ 
6^ per month in 1961* to about 10,000 per month by last summer, 
although it appears that few of them defected to the Viet Cong. 

Considerins the fact that the Government forces had to defend 
hundredf Of ernes, tovms and hmlets while Viet Cone were *° 

rTi^ and place' Of their " "-,=^%Ve°=tVlira^ Sslstance 

United States would have to expand Sreatlo^ its direct mix«ai^ 

to the Goverment of South Vietnam. ^fT^fJ^^^^TTotlV (^ttee 
of 125.000 U.S. military personnel, but as I pointed out to tne i^aaou. 
at the ttae, "more help will be needed in the months ahead . 

We had at the end of last year a total of about 
person^eiln South Vietnam - U0,000 A^y, 38,000 Marine Corp^, 22^ 
Mr Force and 10.000 Ilavy end Coast Guard (excluding the 7th Fleet unms 
1^ the SouS (^ina Sea) We also had about lU,000 J" ^1?^' 
mostl^ Air Force, to support the air ^rations frcm bases In that 
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our ground forces at end 1965 ^^-^ X^^^^'^^Z 
batt^rf (22 Army and 12 Marine Oor,^)^^?^^ \ ^^A^^^ine 
nnfl air defense battalions, 22 engineer battalions, «iw ami 

rrprhel!c:pters and about ^^f^.^J^^'j^^'^^CT^'l^^ year 

clZs) a«d their ccobat and combat service saipport, as ^;ell as additional 
helicopters. 

fynr "attacl- capable" air forces in Southeast Asia no'.r number about 
700 aS^rJi! inclS?ng about 200 based aboard three carriers on ^ 
Iw^r^ioitb Vietna^ The total "attack capable" force viU grow to 
abo^ lli ^^rZ^% Februaiy or March of this year as new air bases 




. .««fnmn sme UOO U.S. Air Force, Marine 
are canpleted. We also ^^^/^^^^f^^^^^ aircroi^t. 
aid Navy reconnaissance, observax 

o rfh China Sea and the Gulf of 
Other naval forces deployed i^^e three "on 

L added to the 17 S^Li Jrftban 100 U.S. river P^*"^"^ 

ri^Vf ^epl^rtrJsit? It^r^ n^ver co^trd croups no« in <^ra 

the e. o. Z ^^Cl^ 

Uevnrer bottalions (20,70° fji^^t^ons of U.S. f^.^J'^f ^T^f to 
m Vietnam, motong a total o£^ battalions this total vill rise to 
farces. With the nine odaitlonai u.o. 
by March of this year. 

. ^ Personnel Increases Provided hy the 
e. U.S. Force Structure and P^^^^Lg defense Budget 
August 1965 Amenanent to the H 

The force and Persomvel augmentations pro^/f^ ^^t^ ^Increased 
»ent the n 1966 I^^^'-^f ^^^^^sc^^'aSitional forces for possible 
deplpyinents to Vietnain^ t°^°^*^i=^,^^^ °V*!^^'^flirted in 
further deployments. ,"r^f„„s over and above those "^■^=r 

additional a^^ronS-^i^ary P-^°'^f *Vl?^^l- * 

f4 -T(3rJs^t?::;rp:rsornens e*^^^^ tuning 

rrei::trd^^::?^e^^^^^^^^^ 

bo=r.dr.:t3j^^^^^^ 

Vietnam ^'^^^.^f^^sef if ^ed up for only one year, 

reserves would be a wasxing a^o^ ^ 

increased by one division force, 
The Arnw's force structure was i"«?!!*!„7thelr combat service 

svcpport and pipeline. 
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The Vtorine Corps force structure was increased to PJ^J^^«. ^ff^^.^^ 

Z^^J^Virti^^^^^ l-rease ^ traini=« base 
personnel pipeline. 

The Havy was authorized to increase the nunfcer of fe*!'' 

lo increase the manning levels of ^^iP^^f^^^^Jf/^^rtlmd P^^ 
and to provide for necessary Increases in logistic support ana pipejane 

In the case of the Air Force, the manning levels of the tactical 
In tne case oi qpo de-oloved to Guam were raised, 

units deployed to Vietnam and the B-528 .^^P-^^J^J. ^""^XT^ reserve 
+>Z airlift aircraft utilization rates in both the active ana reserve 
c^fnfnJ^^s wSe increased, and provision was made for Increased 
training and logistics support. 

levels of three divisions ana six , increased in order 

vere raised The Marine Corps Jf^^j|^;^^r=rXwrn^' In 
to round °f ^^be maiining of ^^^'^^^^^s the manning and training 
^'rZ\fJ^l^^l^eTsl^, f^ tactical reconnaissance squadrons 
and eleven airlift sq.uadrons were Increased. 

AU of these actions have heen canpleted or are now weU underway. 
f. Augmentation of the U.S. Force Structure 

Xn view Of the continued ^-^^^^^^^^^ ^d^^o^^ 
forces in south Vietnam, now believe we f ^^^sldent Johnson 

promptly additional forces to ^^^^^^^^^ ^ e^L^ders in Vietnam 
has stated categorically that we will Slve our ^ 
all the resources they need to carry out their mission. 

^ * JlA-^ + ^r.■n^^ fn-rrRR to Southeast Asia would require 
The deployment of ^^"^°^J°^=^,t^™,,illtary strength. The 
sone further increases in our ^^[=L^*™^i-^e addition of one division, 
n«Jor force structure increase I^"?^^^' *^^^licopter squadrons, 
certain additional reinforcing units, *^=*^=trorunlt to the active 

and an FY 196? end strength of about 278,000. 
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arw additional major 

l^rgl^ Reserve »a support P-^^^ «i tr^^nS, 

1; sootheast Asia, as v^^^^,^. ve propose to f^^^ and an K 1967 

r^trS of l.^".."*- Mr l^rcej^ 

. .„«<rea m the force structm^e oi deploynents 
HO increase ""^^'^tied to support P°"/^^|i^S needs. The 
another U, 200 men viU he PiP«i^"%S h t9Sind 853, W» for 

to southeast A^i^^^i^^^vlll he 85^,500 for e'^ 
new Air Force strengths wiij. 

end K 1967« .„ ^he Navy to augment the 

» to add another 8,000 -n^"^*" ^port of the 

strengths will oe 

much more serio^as contingency ^j^one, even 11 ^ 

a^ Korth Vietn- ^^^^ 

rcesrt-»^--^rdro;^-^^^^^ 

we could, of 'o^^^!^^' f ^ external «<~'"^ "^if ?o air attack, 
he heavily "ities^ould he highly vulnerahle ^^^i^ion hy 
^ar Pr<^"=!t°" line of conmmicati^ 1^ ^^/^IgUgme compared 

Moreover, their ^f flJ-^^ ^dr and naval f<»ces are Vietnamese, 

and hy sea ""'^^ we do not helieve *^"possihly other 
""^ our own. Ia;hort, ve Co»».rdst Vietnam for 

.oZ f iS^t a c^^ntional 

. Chinese Co^unist/.orth Viet-. ^cS^^^ 
A combined Chinese ^Itho^^h the C^ine ^^^^^^s, ve 

estimate that they couj.a 



divisions (inciting about three '^'V^f ^.n.ST'"^! ^yil"^ 
e^xpport on a sijstained basis only o^Iv In^uipment Init In 

arfconsiaerably Ughter tf» "^^^"'^^ i!s!^S??^ion force 
OBi^eT and cooibat support as veil. 1?°!"?* " "'"^^j^ total about 
^igva^a for convention^ var in S^^^^^^j^t^^ft^rt and l6,000 
52,0)0 n.en (16,000 J- .^'^^ "^^^^ ^i^^rt/^h Vie^^se division 
in Sustaining Support), the ^^'^^^^"TZ^ china's air and naval 
force totals about 18.50O men. ^1^°' °f^^!ii^^ oar o»ra, and 
forces are considerably snialler j"!?^^of''^S^c8tions 
both their war production centers and their lines or comnun^ 
would be vulnerable to air ana sea attack. 

* to "defend" against such a CoomunlBt attack vould 

We estimate that to defend^ ag^ ^^^^ Hwever, 

require about seven U.S. "vision ^= ^j,^ comiitunists would 

we must also assume that prior to ?*™.tluni and alao send 

try to build up their covert forces in ^o^^h Vietoanjma a^s^ 
^rrilla forces l«to Thailand. Ihus^ most of t^J^'^S^ ^^^^^ ^he 

Ttl^. ^rJVl^ =s^r^%r.S:^cat. their effort. 

A successful^ound — ^^-r3d^,Sts! S^ionVces. 

Southeast Asia woiald, of ^^^^ J^r;^ on the ground and carry 

But we mlBht veU ^-^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^e ^^the predSinance of military 
the war to him hy sea and air, where we nave y 

power. 

„e believe that with a »a3or S^onrt^e'^'" 
and without large scale materiel support from „f ^heir 

Chinese Camunists would be ^^^^^'^^^^.^l'^^^^^^ Korea, the 

Slita^ operations SHh^ l^h^^^ fSces, should be able 

two U.S. divisions, together ^ that area. India 

to defend against a Cc««iiunJrt rttadt W ^ communists 

^gM need sane U.S. logiBtlc ^^^-^I^^J^tt^^'^d not be long 
were to attack across Its °^Btlc8 Zdblma involved, 

sustained because of the enormous loglBtlcs proowmB 

■•^,1 In Asia would necessitate at least 
Nevertheless, an s>^°f^,^^.J; of some or all of our reserve 

a partial mobilization, Including "^^^^ °*„ith the three new division 
fences and the or^ll/" active division force 

'-^l^Tt'J%'.^n Ind-^ndiSTbrlgade forces) and 
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22 X/3 active division l^^l.ff^^^^'^^ 
Harine Corps fe^^c^ri'^Vi--^^,^^^^^ 

■^f^^,e e^^^^tS, S^the central rese^e ^f^f Soot 60 

I. -itio. r^^S^C^S/- ^t^^^^^^^^^^ 

the reserve conS-onents =°^°'^e are the la«d ^eUed 

vhich ve vouia be ^ contingencies ar ^^^^^^ 
in southeast Asia ""^^^Icerve forces of ^^le 

^ +o tactical air power, ve ""tl^noO tactical 

leaving 3.°°° ^"^Q^oneats. 
in the reserve caai' 

3. .NAIOlMrope i.erableaetailt^«,'?^SS^^ntral 
T aiscussed in ^^f^^r * Europe, parti=^^^ehing fr™ 
y^"" Lts for a !f Repu^io of GennaiW gent tte 

-„,ces requirements 10 federal ^ vex could ^^I"' ently, , 

the Baltic sea * ei>t for U.S. ^^^ed to SAC0» ^ tvo 

laxRest single req.ui' divisions ^^h, '^®t»>CTIR are available 

partners have^^ Jelsi™. ^.^tted to ^alang 

■ ?hat front - ™ench "^^^Ti^e division forces in G^™.^,ions in 

J"^e SSted States^;--29 i^^^L^^ed ^^^^fi;^' ^ 

oi ^cc-itted to SAC^^ " " llVlMMm 



^HHBBBBHHBH^^^"^^^^^^^^ forces nvw'berins 
■^^^^^^^Iced by Varsawr P^ct satellite. 



some 



aodest quantitative advantage ^^-a-vlstne ^ ^ 

:S?ins our expanded '^^-f^^^^^^.^S^'^I^E^ ccapared vlth a 
partners can provide about 7,000 aircralx ^^g^^ hovrever, is 

5arsa« Pact total /'^le"*^ b^Oi of AUied tactical aixoraft 

,„ch more aubstantial. For ^fP^^J^ f^^er than their Bloc counter- 
can carry twice the payload and =^ . ..^-^ aany Janportaat tWTO 

in fact, »ost BXoc -^"^^ ^^^i^^^l^'^lti^^s^ vhlch our air 
tSgets fro. their bases, "P^"^^* *™^ry Jj»portant advantages 
drffSes wovad force them to fly- !!^alto a successful non- 

fincf atr superiority in the ° ^^^^^^lon o^^nenv suppUes Unes and 
Te'lSerdSk^f ^iS^Sr^^^^^ Blc ground forces In .urope. 

+h»v TTOMrly manned, trained, equipped 
Thus, the NATO forces ^J^^I^^/^^'Seount of themselves in a non- 
and deployed, vould t>e able to give a good ^ non-nuclear 

miclear defense of Centr^E^rope, ^ven^ ^j,^ ^^.„,s. forces in the 
soviet attack. But, unfortunately ^»B^ ^^^^ ^ f^^vThes?^ 
Central Region are ^^i^^.'^^^.^'^a^le are not deployed to the best 
should be, and the ground forces as a wno 
advantage for defense. 
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In our view, vhat needs to be done now is to bring NATO strategy, 
» force goals, and resources into better balance vith each other and the 
threat. Throughout its entire histcr:/, IIATO'b force goals have far 
exceeded the resources actually inade available by the member nations. 
This has resulted in serious imbalances throughout the entire KATO force 
structure, and even the resources vhich have been made available have not 
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"been applied in such a way as to maximize their value to the overall 
military strength of NATO. 



For many years, I have urged NATO colleagues to establish the 
procedures needed to deal vith this problem on a systematic, regular 
basis. As you loiow, since I961, the U.S. Departeent of Defense has 
operated a programming system vrtiich directly relates strategies and , 
war plans to forces and forces to resources and their costs, elX pro- 
jected at least five years into the future. A number of other NATO 
countries, notably the United Kingdom, the Federal Republic of Geimany 
and Canada, have been moving in the same direction. Now, ve have a 
real hope that the entire NATO organization will adopt these procedures. 
At its last meeting in December I965, the IIATO Council of Ministers 
agreed to a Draft Resolution on Defense Planning, which, among other 
things, instructs tlic Defense Planning Committee to arrange for studies 
directed particularly to: 

a. The adjustments necessary to bring the NATO force goals 
into alignment with national force plans and financial budgets. 

b. The feasibility and cost implications of the adjustments 
required in readiness levels, manning, training, equipment and 
stocking to achieve the force goals at NATO standards. 

All member countries are to prepare five-year defense programs for 
presentation to the North Atlantic Council. It was agreed that the 
Coimcil of Ministers would review the national plans in Maj'' or June I966, 
\fith a view toward the establishment of approved force goals for the 
Alliance for I970 and the installation of a regular annual review of the 
five-year defense programs. The Draft Resolution on Defense Plaiming, 
in inj'' Judgment, represents the essential first step toward the eventual 
achievement of a balanced NATO military effort in which resources (and 
their costs) are directly related to force goals, force goals to strategy, 
and strategy' to the threat, 

k. Other Contingencies 

In addition to Asia and Europe, contingencies requiring the use of 
U.S. military forces may eirise in other areas of the world. These require- 
ments, hovrever, would be small in relation to our overall military- strength. 

There is one possible contingency, however, wliich may requii'e the 
large scale enplojTrient of our naval fo rces; and that is a war at ses not 

involving an;v^ land battle: 

llere, our global naval 
power woulQ provide us with a unique advantage over the Soviet Union, 

provrided the subaarine threat can be contEdned vhich we believe it can. 
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S^?^urfac^fTeet, \riLthout aircraft carrierG, would be ineffectual 
in challcngins us lor control of the seas. The cost to the SovietG of 
building an attack carrier force irould be enormous and vith our already 
laree force ve could alireiys stszr well ahead of them. 

I would now like to turn to the General Purpose Forces proposed 
for the next five years. 
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C. Amu GENERAL PUBPOSE FORCES 
1. Active Forces 

The Pirmy General Purpose Forces proposed for the FT 19^7 -H period 
are shown on Table 5. During the past year, we have reached a nunber of . 
decisions which require changes in these forces, over and above those 
related specifical3iy to the buildup for Vietnam. 

As you will remember, we conducted a series of field tests during 
IT 1963 and FT 19&i^ of new air mobility concepts. Last March, the JCS 
completed their analysis of these test results, and, in June, on the 
basis of the JCS rec emendations, T authorized the Aimy to proceed with 
the organization of a new ainnobile division, using the resources of the 
2nd Irrfantry Division and the provisional 11th Air Assault Division which 
had been temporarily established for the tests. Shortly after forming 
UP last summer, this division was deployed to Vietnam. Completely 
air-transportable, it has ^3^^ organic aircraft, more than four times the 
number authorized in a regular infantry division. These aircraft almost 
all of which are helicopters, provide such an Ijnprovement in moblli^ and 
reaction time that entirely new tactics have becrane possible. On the 
basis of this division's performance in South Vietnam, we are planning on 
the conversion of one additional division to the aimobile configuration. 
Funds have been included in the FY I966-6T Budget to initiate the procure- 
ment of long lead time equipment required for this purpose. Since a jate 
for this conversion has yet to be determined, ve do not show it on Table 5. 

As shown on the table, the number of infantry divisions remains at 
six because of the activation of a temporary division force this year to 
help offset our Vietnam deployments. This division force is now being 
fomed and will became canbat ready in December I966. Our budget request 
includes provision for an initial set of equipment for this ^^[^^^f 
Siinilarly, three temporary separate infantry brigade forces will ^e added 
to the Btmcture in FT I966-67, tut these units will use equipment from 
Army inventories. 

The number of armored cavalry regiments will be increased temporarily 
to five in FT 1967 to offset the increased deployments to Vietnam. The 
n^^ of SpeciS Forces Groups is presently scheduled to remain at seven 
.if.hn..ah ve have T)rovided for an increase in their authorized strength. 






The next entry on the table rec^itulates the total number of 
maneuver battalions, both the separate battalions ^J^^f^^n^S^^llS 
the divisions and the separate brigades. These are the ^f^^.^^^l^^"^ 
blocks of our ground force organization and are perb^s a better measure 
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of true eonbat capability than the larger units vhich may contain 
varying numbers and types of battalions The te^oraiy f 
iBorBanic maneuver battalions in FI 1966 reflects the a&a^txon ott^ 
severt^nth division force and the three brigade forces The teLrporary 
increase of tvo more oresnio maneuver battalions in f 1967 ;all add one 
i^antry battalion to the 173rd Airborne Brigade (,*lch nou has two 
battalions) and one ainnobile battalion to the 1st Cavaliy Wvis^on 
(vhich now has eight battalions). Both of these units are in South 
Vietnam. 

In addition to this tenporaiy increase in numbers, we are planning 
some important changes, in both the mmbers and geographic ^^^ribution 
of theTarlous types of maneuver battalions, vhicn «<=*^? °° 

?he tabl^ The Sjor purpose of these changes, scheduled t?^ake place 
this year and ne:rt, is to reduce the armor content of the eight pemanent 
active divisions nit specifically organized for Europe, substituting 
Ughler i^L?iy units more adaptable to the terrain of underdeveloped 
entries" and to increase the ao^or content of the eight divisions in 
or ea^ked for Europe. Within the total of if P!™!"«"\"t^^"T" 
battalions (excluding the 20 added ten5>orarily for Southeast A^l^) 
number of infantry battalions is increased from hi. to U3, the number of 
?^ ba?talions i^ reduced fran 48 to k6, and the """^ber of mechanized 
bSalions is reduced from 6U to 56. The 

is offset by an Increase of eight new ^™°bil«^^^**^^°f • "T!!.^., 
structure changes should provide a significant increase In 
ness by concentrating specialized ccnbat resources where they are most 
likely to be needed. 

The total number of artllleiy battalions (including those organic 
to the major units already discussed) will increase ^f-PS^S^iyMM 

~ during the c urrent fis cal year and^BHln FX J.^ I mt^mam^ . 

^BM^^^^^^^^V ^-is build-up will be achieved by forming 

new unite "lthiqI!ipS??H^2_fr^xi^^ inventories and 

from new production, 




/\Pother sif'nificant change teing made during this period is the s^ab- 
stitu"o^Biisel?^prop^^ 155 ho.^tzer battalions for an equal 
number o^^ older 105 nun hovitzer battalions in ^Bi^H^^^H^^ 
iiSMid^visions stationed in the United States, thereby V^o^^r^ ^ 
^bstantial increase in the firepower and mobility of these units. As a 
^s'^t. the number of pemanent 105 mm battalions will decre_ase « 
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As previously mentioned, one of the major deficiencies in our present 

nllitarj^ posture, not onl;i' in Europe but vrorld-%d.de, remains the lack of 
adequate forvrard area air defense. Because of the disappointing progress 
and subsequent cancellation last year of the MAULKR, wliich \w.s originally 
intended to provide such a capability beginning in FY 1S)65, we have had to 
develop another progran to meet what has now become an urgent requirement. 
This progran consists of several eleraents directed to our iDnnediate, mid- 
term and long-term future needs. 

I^rst, as I described last year, we have initiated a program aimed 
at reducing the forward area air defense problem in Europe. Funds were 
provided in the FY I966 Budget to add an air defense battalion containing 
32 guns and 32 CHAPAKRAL weapons to each of the five divisions in Europe 
end to convert two battalions of HA.l'JIC to a more mobile (self-propelled) 
configuration. VJe also provided one Gun/CHAPARRAL battalion and one 
self -propelled IIAVJK bnttalion for Strategic Army Ccramand to serve as a 
resci-ve and a training base. 

In the process of converting to the self-propelled configuration, 
total firepoirer \d.ll actually be increased, since the seli* -propelled 
battalion will have three batteries of three firing platoons each compared 
to the four batteries vrilth two platoons each in the fixed-site battalion. 
V7e are no^.' in the process of converting the three IIAVK battalions approved 
last year, and the FY l^Cf Budget provides for the conversion of tw"o 
more. These >jnits ifill be available for deployment early in CY I968, 

IIow, as a result of e?rtensive studies and tests, we propose to 
eirpand the program begun last year for Europe and extend it to the rest 
of the Arm:.''c needs. Specificallc', we propose to increase the number 
of Guii/CHAPAPJl^ batteries fron the 2k approved last year to a total of 
6^. This progrcm will provide one battalion (four batteries) for each of 
the 16 permanent active Am^ divisions and permit the dcploj'raent of three 
additional battalions for low altitude defense of rear area facilities — 
two in Europe and one in Korea. !'Ioreover, we propose to add four special 
air defense battalions (each consisting of two HAV.'K batteries and one 
Gun/CilAP/iPPu'iL batter^') to the Annj-'s STRICOM forces. These would provide 
a rapidly -deploy able air defense element for contingency operations. 




In addition, two other efforts are now underway to improve 
defenseB. ' The first, known as the HAWK linproveinent Program, is 
to give this missile syEtem increased effectiveness 



our air 
designed 



HAWK system with these ijnprove- 
ments would "be a hedge against slippage or failure in the develoiment 
of the next generation of air defense weapons and woxild provide a better 
interim system to fill the void left by MAULEK'e termin ation. Prelimin ary 
work on the improved system will be started In FY 19^7 



The second effort Is the new surface-to-air mis s lie development, 
SAM-D, which I mentioned briefly in connection with the Strategic 
Defensive Forces. This system will be oriented principally to the 
defense of the Army forces in the field against aircraft and short-range ^ 
tactical ballistic missiles. Eventually, it would replace both NIKE-HERCUIES 
and HAWK in the field, complementing low altitude forward area weapons. 
It might also be used in conjunction with an anti -ballistic missile 
system for terminal bcinber defense In the continental United States. 
SAM-D will be designed to meet an F-111 type threat, will have a limited 
capability against short range ballistic missiles and, as presently 
conceived, would be the principal tactical air defense weapon for the 
19T0S 





Reflected on the Ttble for the first time this year are the self- 
propelled anti-aircraft gun batteries, ^e two permanent tetterles nov 
In the force are aselgned to ^nama. To meet the need for an Isnedlate 
air defense capability In Southeast Asia, ve are activating an additional 
k6 of these batteries, giving us a total of U8 at end Py I967. We now 
plan to hold 35 of these batteries In the force throu^ FX" 1969 in order 
to provide an Interim capability until the Gun/CHAPARRAL batteries are 
available . 

2, Army Reserve Canponents 

Ihe role of the Army's reserve components In our overall military 
plans has been a matter of concern to the Executive Branch of the 
Governnent for many years. President Kennedy, In May 19^1 announced 
In his Special Message to the Congress "On Urgent National Needs" that 
the Army had been instructed to develop a plan vblch would make possible 
a much more rapid deployment of a major portion of its trained reserve 
forces. When I appeared before the Congressional Comal ttees a fev days 
later In support of the Defense recamnendatlans contained in that Special 
Message, I noted that: 

"In the light of the present world situation, it is 
essential that /the Ann^ reserve forces be brought as soon 
as possible to a state of readiness that would permit them 
to respond on very short notice to limited war situations 
vhlch threaten to tax the capacity of the active Army. 
Moreover, they must be so cxrganissed, trained and equipped 
as to permit their rapid integration into the active Amy. 
The *One Army' concept must becone a reality as well as a 
slogan. 

"In this connection, a highly ready reserve force Is 
of much greater Importeuice than Just numbers of reserve 
units. In accordance with these principles, we are now 
proposing to realign substantially the Army reserve and 
Amy National Guard." 

I then went on to describe the proposed reorganization plan which, 
with the help of the Congress, was initiated in I962 and completed in 
1963. Under that plan, the Army's reserve conponent structure was 
realigned to provide a priority force of six divisions and their support- 
ing forces, 11 brigades, the units required to round out the active Army, 
the "on site" air defense battalions, and the training and operational 
base units — all manned at 75 percent or more of their TOE strengths 
and with "readiness for deployment" goals of approximately elfi^Jt weeks. 
Eight previously existing divisions were eliminated from the reserve 
ccnponent structure. 
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Although the new structiire was a vast iaprovement over its pre- 
decessor, further analyses of the kinds of limited war situatlcms we 
were likely to fece In the future led us a year ago to propose a further 
reorganization of the Array's reserve components. Inasmuch ae I discussed 
the need for and the advantages of that proposal in considerable detail 
last year, I will merely sunsnarize its main features at this point. In 
essence, the plein: 

a. Increased the ttseable combat power in the reserve components 
by ausnenting the "required" force by approximately 100,000 men, adding 
five brigades, and providing equipment for two additional combat dlvisicm 
forces and the five additional brigades. 

b. Improved the readiness of reseirve units by raising manning, 

equipping and training levels. 

c . Eliminated those irnits for which there is no military requirement 
under approved plans. 

d. Created a reserve structure in which the number and types of 
units, personnel authorization and logistics support are In balance with 
the requirements of the plans. 

e. Eliminated duplication and simplified management by placing 

all paid drill \mits under the National Guard and retained the management 
of individual reservists under the U.S. Army Resei*ve. 

f. Spread the resulting force structxire over the fifty states, 
the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico in such a way as to meet their 
individual needs for military forces, to equalize the burden and the 
risk of conbat, and to provide Reserve and Guard personnel a maximum 
opportunity for participation in the realigned force. 

With the passage of another year, we are now more than ever ccnvinced 
of the basic soundness of this approach to the Amy reserve components. 
Hie military buildup required by the rapidly expanding Conmunist aggression 
In South Vietnam has again demonstrated (as did the Berlin buildup in the 
summer of 19^1) the overriding Importance of combat readiness as conpared 
with mere numbers. Indeed, we have found it necessary to raise still 
further the combat readiness of selected units, i.e., three divisions, 
six brigades and other supporting forces, in lieu of ordering them to 
active duty. Ve are doing this by manning and equipping these units 
up to their full TOE's and by giving them additional training. 

It was to help provide the additional trained manpower and equipment 
for these selected units and other high priority units that ve decided late 
last year to disband 751 reserve units for which we have no requirement in 
our plans. It made no sense, then, to continue to tie \q> men and equipment 
in unaeeded units, when at the same time ve were being strained to provide 
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men and eq\apment for the units ve do need. By the &ane token^ It maJces no 
sense nov to continue to support the remaining unneeded units still in 
the Amy's reserve component structure. 

As shown on Table 6, the proposed nev structure waild provide a 
force of eight division forces, l6 Beparate brigades (including three 
brigade forces), the units required to round cwt the active Army, establish 
a mobilization base, furnish support to other Services and the air defense 
units. The Selected Reserve Force of three divisions, six brigades, and 
their supporting forces, would be maintained at 100 percent manning for 
as long as required by the situation In Scwtheast Asia. The remaining 
divisions, brigades and the imits to round out the active Amy waild be 
maintained at an 80 percent manning level, the air defense units at 85 
percent, the mobilization base units at 80-100 percent, and the Support 
for Other Services at 70 percent. 

Ihis force would require a total of about 580,000 men on regular drill 
pay, including the 30,000 extra required to maintain the Selected Reserve 
Force at 100 percent of its authorized strength. Initial equipnent, 
training and var reserve stocks would be provided for all of these forces 
on the same basis as the active forces, allowing only for differences in 
deployment schedules. (Three brigade forces' worth of equipment will be 
temporarily diverted to the active Amy for the three temporary bri^des, 
since procurement of major equipment for them is not considered varranted 
at this time . } 

We again propose to place all of the organised units under the 
Army National Guard, leaving in the Army Reserve the mobilization 
reinforcement pool. All Reservists or Guardsmen displaced by this 
reor^ization would be given an opportunity to affiliate with an organized 
unit or Join the pool where, if eligible, they could continue to accrue 
credit toward retirement. 

The Implementation of this plan will require certain legislative 
action both on the part of the Amed Ser/ices Committees and the 
Appropriations Coimittees. The FY 1966 Appropriation Act provides that 
"only upon approval by the Congress, throu^ the enactment of law here- 
after, of a realigranent or reorganization of the Amy reserve components, 
the Secretary may transfer the balances of appropriations made in this 
Act for the support of the Amy reserve components to the extent necessary 
to implement such a realigranent or reorganization...." In addition, the 
FY 1966 Appropriation Act contained a requirement that the Guar.d be 
programmed to attain an end strength of not less than 380,000 and the 
U.S. Army Reserve be programmed to attain an end strength of 270,000. 

Althou^ these limitations automatically expire unless re-enacted 
in the FY I96T Appropriation Act, we believe it would be highly 
desirable if the Amed Services Committees were to consider the proposed 
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re organ! zatioi plan at the present session and recoamend whatever 
legislation they believe is required for its Implementation. We made 
certain legislative proposals last year which we felt would facilitate 
the proposed realignment. However > no action was taJsen on them. We 
stand ready again this year to assist the interested Connittees in 
working out the new legislation. Meanwhile, we have programned for the 
Anny Reserve the strength stipulated in the FX I966 Appropriation Act. 
Ihe Anny National Guard, will total approximately Ul8,500 by the end 
of the fiscal year. Bie additional funds required for that hi^er 
strength have been included in our FY 1966 Supplemental request. 

I a^in strongly urge this Comnittee and the Congress to support 
the proposed reorganization plan. It was developed by and has the full 
support of the Department of the Aimy. Its implementation will mark 
the culmination of many years of effort, vmder several administrations, 
to Integrate fully the Amy's reserve components in our overall military 
plans and to provide the Nation with the kinds of forces needed to cope 
with the never ending series of crises which have marked the entire post 
World WSar II period. 

3. Army Procurement 

As I indicated at the beginning of this Statement, we have made 
very heavy investments in Anny procurement since IT 1961. Neverthe- 
less, because of the projected consumption in Southeast Asia and the 
previously discussed force aiionentations , the Army procurement programs 
which we now recomaend for FT 1966 and PST 1967 are the largest since 
the Korean War. 

Our present logistics guidance provides that the Anny will procure 
initial equipment for 26-I/3 division force equivalents Including 
the 16 permanent and one temporary active division forces, the elfi^it 
priority reserve division forces, four brigade forces (one active and 
three reserve) and aU the related combat, combat support and logistics 
support units. (The remaining separate permanent brigades six 
active and 13 reserve components are considered as part of the division 
and brigade forces.) With respect to caabat consumables, except 
amnunltion, the Amy will buy sufficient stocks to support the entire 
permanent force (both active and reserve) in combat for six months. 
Ibking account of the fact that the forces would be deployed over a 
period of c fev months and that not all of the divisions would be 
engaged in canbat Initially, this equates to 92 division force months 
of combat consumption (including 16 months at Intense rates). In the 
case of those items where holding to a six month level mi^t seriously 
Impair our ability to maintain 17-1/3 division forces (i.e., the 
permanent forces oriented to areas other than Eurppe ) in canbat 
indefinitely, additional stocks are authorized. In the case of aamunition. 
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Blx months of combat consumption will be procured for the el^t 
European-oriented division forces. For the resnalnder of the force, 
sufficient annunltion will be procured to support combat coiiB«nption 
frcm D-Day to the time %ihen production vill have caught yxp with 
consumption (P-Day). 

Essentially, the FY 1966-67 procurement programs proposed for the 
Army have been developed to provide for all projected combat consumption 
in Southeast Asia and to meet in full our war reserve Inventory objec- 
tives in accordance with the logistics standards Just described. Bie 
revised FY 1966 program now totals $5,0^5 million, of which $2,4b5 
million is included in the Supplemental request. Ohe FY 1967 proj^ 
totals $3,561 million. But, again, I want to remind you that our FY l^bT 
budget request is based on the assumption that combat operations in 
Southeast Asia will continue through June 30, 196?. If it later appears 
that combat will continue beyond that date, more funds will be needed 
for FY 1967. 

a . Aircraft 

During the past year the Amy completed a ccmprehensive analysis 
of its future aircraft needs. Tbe results of this analysis, together 
with the experience gained in Southeast Asia and the projected canbat 
attrition over the next year and half, explain the very large increases 
m the FY 1966-67 Anny aircraft procurement program. Ofee FY 19tb program 
now totals $1,33^ million for 3,6^ aircraft, of which $826 million is 
included in the Supplemental request. Uie FY 1967 requaet includes 
$593 million for 1,532 aircraft. 

The iargest single aircraft item is the UH-IB/D ( IROQUOIS ) helicopter, 
of which we propose to procure 2,217 in FY 1966 and 9OO in FY I967. 
Biis general utility helicopter is in wide use in Vietnam as an aerial 
weapons platform as well as a transport. 

Me propose to raise the production rate of Cn-kjAe to fifteen per 
month early in FY I967 in order to speed up the achievement of the 
inventory objective and provide for projected attrition. procurement 
of 26k of these transport helicopters in FY I966 and 120 in FY I967 will 
satisfy about 93 percent of the Army's total procurement requirement. 

The proposed purchase of 333 L0H-6A8 in FY I966 and U58 more in 
FY 1967 will permit a stepped up modernization of the observation 
aircraft inventory. 

The FY 1966 Supplemental request Includes funds for the first six 
operational CH-5^A heavy lift helicopters and 18 more are included in the 
FY 1967 budget request. This unique aircraft can haul outsized loads 
such as the 155 mm howitzer or rescue smaller d^^^^d aircraft under- 
combat conditions. It has already proven its merit in South Vietnam. 
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We al£0 propose to ja-ocure h8 fixed -ving utility aircraft in FY I966, 
as veil as 220 trainer aircraft to meet the expanded pilot training require- 
ments of the Army. At this time, no further trainer aircraft procurement is 
contemplatea for lY I967. 

b. Missiles . 

Army missile procurement (including spares) will total $3^9 million 
in FY 1966 {$6** million in the Supplemental request) and $357 million in 
FY 1967. 



The current year's procurement of J^PERSHING missiles will canplete 
the presently planned inventory requirements and provide for training 
consumption. Punda are included in the FY I967 budget to help finance 
the procxirement of the Improved ground support equlpaent previously 
mentioned. 

For lANCE, $19 million of available funds will be used in FY I966 
for production tooling and adva-nce production engineering. In FY 19^7 > 



ve propose to procure ^HHmBP missiles and the associated ground 
support equipment. 

Tkie revised FY I966 program for SHILLEIAGH Includes approximately 
17,060 missiles and the FY I967 request Includes 28,800 more. Kils 
infrared, comnand-guided anti-tank missile is the primary weapon for 
the retrofitted M-60 medium tank and the General Sheridan armored 
reconnaissance vehicle. 

For REDHJYE, the man -transportable, shoulder-fired air defense missile, 
the revised FY I966 program provides for the procurement of about 9,660 
missiles, and the FY I967 request includes an additional quantity of 
about 5,560. Obese programs will meet the present tactical inventory 
objective and provide for training consumption. 

Hie funds requested for HAWK in FY 1967 will provide the necessary 
ground support equipment for the previously discussed conversion of 
HAWK battalions to the self-propelled configuration, advance production 
engineering for the Improved HAWK missile, and modified fire control 
equipment designed to increase HAWK effectiveness against high speed, 
low altitude aircraft. 

As shown on the Table, the FY I967 request Includes $62 million 
for the CHAPARRAL missile system. Diis amount will provide for the 
procurement of 2,6kO missiles, the self-propelled and towed fire units, 
Eind equipment for training aud testing the CHAPARRAL. 
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c. Weapons and Canbat Vehicles 

tte revised FY I966 grog™- f<>r ™JP°f ,'^^==T^*j:t^"Lppi^l' 
$521 million, of ^ioh $l8l million Is Included in the FT 1966 Supple 
mental. For FY 1967, $1*28 million is requested. 

AS part of the stepped-up program to Improve ' = , ^ 

area air defense capability, w are buying this year the ""t 59 self- 
S^^nedlmCAU M-IL 20 m anti-aircraft guns to ^<»Pl?»^**?* "I*- 
mHy of the CHAPABRAL missile. Adapted froa an 

version, the VUICA^ is a ^ -^^|^I^t°t!^^k flying 

type gun vlth an effective range of about -tSOO 

at altitudes up to 1*200 feet. Die funds requested tor n 19t>7 vlll 
prort^^^o^ V?cur«ment of 302 more guns together with fire control 
equipment for both the FY I966 and FY 1967 programs. 

We have also included funds in the FY I967 budget for the second 
^ 1 ?S0 of the Hlsnano Suiza 20 mm guns, as part of the program 

trwfaelhe'f^lo^r XVllk a«ared ca»and »d reconnaissance 
^hiS v^lch presen^T-^ounts a 50 cal. machine gun. required 
^tSy of this gun is being procured over a three-year period. 

Hie FY 1967 program Includes 282 self-propelled 155 i» 'x:^*^"^.^, 
and ll^ m!^8 lle^t^covery vehicles, tte 155 «. horttzers are replacing 
the 105 nm weapons. 

Included also is the second increment of 560 Oe-eral Sheridan 
armored reconnaissance and airborne assault vehicles. 

During FY 1967, we plan to maintain the production rate of tte 

baslcT-iu chasLs at 125 per month Sr^-SW c^rgo 

the self-propelled 81 ms mortar carriers and 1,050 of the XM-5«S cargo 
carriers, both of vhlch use this chassis. 

Ihe proposed FY 1967 program provides for the continued moderniza- 
tion S lie Amy's tank Inventory. We now plan to retrofit 605 M-^ 
mSuS t^^ new diesel engines and 105 rm 8«»s, and procure 300 
n^ ^eos equipped with the SHIUMAGH/152 - gun. Togetter with 30 
Beared vehicle bridges and 30 combat engineer vehicles which "se the 
^^nLnisftois qSntity of tanks will support the ainix,.^ sustaining 
production rate of 30 per month. 

AS you know, ve presently have under Joint developaent *rtth tte 
Fede^l RepubUc'of (tenany the Main Battle Ts.^ ?S?o°^^ 1^ 
introduction into the operational inventory ^^^.^l'^^^^' 

^ .„ reouestinK $10 nlUion for advance production engineering. 

(?h?rty"nlm<^ dollars is included In the R4D progr-a to support 
the U.S. share of this developnent. ) 
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d. ajftctical and Support Vehicles 

Uie FY 1966 program for the trucks, trailers, and other non-coabat 
vehlcleG now totals $6o8 million, of which . $253 million is included in 
the Supplemental request. For FY 1$67, $526 million is requested for 
about 50,000 vehicles. As shown on the table, the principal items in 
the FY 1967 program are 17,000 l/4-ton trucks, 8,500 3/4-ton and 1-1/4 
ton trucks, 20,100 2-1/2 ton trucks and 7,700 5-ton vehicles of various 
types. Included in the l-l/4-ton truck procurement is the GAhfdA GOAT 
(XM561) vehicle which is composed of a separate tractor and powered 
trailer, Joined together to Improve off -road mobility. Diis new vehicle 
is extremely light, giving it excellent amphibious capabilities and 
making it air-droppable even with a full payload. We propose to b?v tbe 
first 1,500 of these vehicles in FY 1967. 

e. Coranunlcatlons and Electronics 

For cannimlcations and electronics procurement, the FY I967 budget 
request Includes $293 milUon. Tbe revised FY I966 program now totals 
$450 million of which $24l million is included In the Supplemental 
request. Ohe increase for SIEABCCM in FY 1966 is related primarily to 
the installation of an Integrated wideband canmunicatlons systan in 
Southeast Asia. 

As shown on the table, in FY I967 we propose another major purchase 
of nearly 15,300 AK/VRC-12 vehicular radios. We also propose to start 
proc\irement of some of the radio relay equinaent for the Aimy Area 
Camnunicatlons System (aACCMS)* 

f. Ammunition 

For ammunition, the Army's revised FY 1966 program includes $1,278 
million, of which $671 million is included in the Supplemental request. 
For FY 1967, $1,052 million is requested. 

Very large procurements (2.5 billion rounds) of small arms ammunition 
(5.56 mm and 7.62 mm cartridges) are prpposed for Igie current fiscal year 
to meet projected Southeast Asia consumption. Bie 870 mlUlon rounds 
requested for FY 1967 will fully meet the inventory objective for these 
items • 

As shown on the table, we propose to make very large purchases of 
both 20 nn and 40 Bn ammunition in FY I966. In both FY I966 and FY I967 
we will procure 20 am anmo for the VULCAN air defense gun and for the 
Hlspano-Suiza gun mounted on the M-ll4 armored comnand and reconnaissance 
vehicle. All of the 40 ran ammunition proposed for FY I966 and FY I967 
are cartridges used with the M-79 grenade launcher and a rapid 
fire helicopter-mounted version widely employed in Vietnam. Funds are 
also included in FY 1967 for a new anti-aircraft 40 mlero-Becond 
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UO mn BUBO to be used 

^^Mllty Of about 250 percent . ^ 

Si^aarly, -»t Of the fr^^^f^l^J^ '^'^^^''L^^^ 
and U.2 inch cartrld«es and of 152 » «»»«»lti<» 

tSlB requlre«ente. tte in"'*"^-^ Sr^SHIU«IA<ffl/8«a 
M S^d up initial 2^ ttToMeral Sherldim vehicle, 

^he tanks and for f^^^u" are required to keep pace 
B.e lareer quantitle. «5 - howitzers .< veil a. 

rpr^tde^rorinra^"^"--^^^ - Vl..«». 

4.V ^ im rocket. iB the new 
The l^t major ^^^^^''l^^lB ^Z^ »cne of the 3-5 Inch 
Ugbt Anti-tank Weapon (LAW) vhich ifl Wiacins 

rocket lasmchers. 

g. other Support Equiment 

revised 19^6 P'-^-^ iffn^lSSfd^S tSfCe^Xtal, 

Ssert^-^s? ----- - - i^^' " 

i^quested . 

h Production Base Program ^ 

- revised - jf^/^riris^?' -^^^^^^ 
fS^^^ro^ ^ I^t! lio flilion is reques^d. 

„. ^VY PORPCSB ^ „ ^^^.n period 

n.e Savy General Purpose Forces propos^ ^^entatlons, the »aJor 
ere shown on Ttitle 8. Except f f « '^^^ eoncern the attack carriers 
ere siiuwi -v-oKran envisioned last year . guided 

changes fran the prosr™ . ,^ine warfare forces ano t»= a 
and their air wings, the anti su"» 
missile destroyers. 

1. Attack Carrier Farces 

in ™y appearance here Oast year in ^.^'^toSd^h^e'^reduced 
progrS n 1966 Budget I^^^llps aSd mrteen air wings^ 
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for several reaBons: the introduction of far more effective ehipB and 
aircraft into the Fleet, the release of the attack carriers frcm the 
strategic alert mission, and the overall increase in quantity, range 
and effectiveness of land-based tactical air power generally. Since 
that time a plan has been developed for the attack carrier fOTces 
which I believe is superior to the one discussed last year. Itoder 
the new plan, the number of ships vould be held at 15 but the number 
of air wings would be reduced to 12 — an increase of two ships and a 
reduction of one air wing ccmpared with the previous plan. Signifi- 
cantly more useable combat power could be obtained from a force of 
15 carriers and 12 air wings than from a force of 13 carriers and 
13 air wings, and at no increase in cost. 

Such a force structure would require some change in the present 
mode of operation. Carriers would normally deploy with less than the 
maximum ccmplement of aircraft and additional aircraft would be flown 
to the carriers as needed. In effect, we would be treating the air- 
craft carrier as a forward floating air base, deploying the aircraft as 
the situation requires. It is this aOmost immediate operational avail- 
ability which gives the attack carrier forces their unique importance. 

a . Ships 

As shown on Ibble 8, our attack carrier forces at end FY 19^5 
included one nuclear powered carrier, the ENTERPRISE, seven FORRESIAL- 
class, three MIDWAY-class and five ESSEX-class carriers for a total of 
16. 

As I indicated last year, we plan to modernize two the three 
MIDWAY-class carriers, the MIDWAY and the FDR, during the FY 1966-69 
period (the third MIDWAY-class carrier, the CORAL SEA, has already 
Ken modernized). Ttie MIDWAY was to have begun modfirniaation ^^^^ 
November and was to rejoin the Fleet in FY 1968. Ohe I^R was scheduled 
to begin modernization in FY I968 and rejoin the Fleet in FY 1970. 

To avoid major fluctuations in personnel and equipment, we had 
planned to place the CORAL £EA in temporary reserve status when the new 
FORRESTAL-class carrier, the AMERICA, joined the ^l^et last Jime, 
retaining an ESSEX-class carrier in service until the MIDWAY phased out 
for modernization in November. However, because of the additional 
requirements for Vietnam, the CORAL SEA was retained in the active 
Fleet; and the start of work on the MIDWAY was deferred to this 
February, giving u£ a temporary force of I6 active CVAs ^i^S^he 
June-Febiniary period. Thereafter, a CVS temporarily diverted frc^ ASW 
tasks will help support the Vietnam requirement. J^^^^'^^^ J^^i^^d 
of the current fiscal year, the CVA force wiU be down to the planned 
15 ships, plus one CVS functioning as a CVA. 
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In Fy 1969, a new FORRESTAL-claBB carrier will Join the Fleet and 
one ESSEX-claBs carrier will be transferred to the ASW carrier force. 
^ end FT all three MIDWAY-cIass carriers will be in the Fleet 

and the mmber of ESSJX-claBs carriers will be reduced to three. Tims, 
the CVA force by that time will consist of the ENTERPRISE and eig^t 
FORRESTAL-class, three MUmAY-cIass and three ESSEX-class carriers. 

The cost of modernizing the MIDWAY and the FDR is estimated at 
$167 million, Iheir catapults, arresting gear and elevators will be 
strengthened to handle the heavy aircraft that will be caning into the 
Fleet in the latter part of the 1960s. Since these aircraft will have 
much greater payload capabilities, the ordnance handling and storage 
facilities of these two ships will also be Improved. Finally, the Naval 
Tactical Data System (mCDB) trtiich is being introduced Into the Fleet, 
will be incorporated on the two carriers. The NTDS more than doubles 
the number of aircraft that can be tracked and the number of intercepts 
that can be handled and provides a significant increase in ECCM capa- 
bilities. With these modifications, the MIDWAY and the FDR should be 
able to serve effectively for about another ten years after they rejoin 
the Fleet. 

To provide for the progressive modernization of the attack carrier 
force, we have included funds for the construction of a new nuclear- 
powered attack carrier in our FY I967 request. When this ship is 
delivered to the Fleet, we will have ten large carriers euid three of 
the MIDWAY-clasB. Now that we plem to retain a force of 15 carriers, 
two more new carriers will have to be provided, and these have been 
tentatively scheduled for the FY I969 and FY 1971 programs. These, 
also, would be nuclear -powered. As these ships are delivered to the 
Fleet, the ESSEX-class carriers tdU be retired from the CVA force which 
would then consist of four nuclear-powered, ei^t FQRRSSIAL-class and 
three MIDWAY-class carriers, for a total of 15 . 

b. Carrier Aircraft 

Approximately 60 percent of the total air ccBiplement of the attack 

carrier forces is c\irrently organized into 15 carrier air wings; the 
remaining 20 percent is made up of aircraft used for combat readiness 
training. By the end of the current fiscal year, these units will total 
about 1,600 aircraft, as shown in the middle of t^e second page of 
Table 8. Die decline in the total mmber of fighters after ¥Y I967 
reflects two factors — the reduction from 15 to 12 wings and, beginning 
in FY 1971, the substitution of the F-lllBs for other aircraft on less 
than a one-for-one basis. As I noted in previous yr^crs, the F-UIB 
promises a substantial increase in effectiveness over the F-4, the 
Navy's cxirrent first-line fighter. ^ FY 1971, the fighter force will 
consist of 21 squadrons (12 aircraft each) — three F-lUB, ih F-U and 
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four F-8. The F-8 squadrons are retained for the ESSEX-claes carriers 
which cannot effectively oirj^ate the F-ks or F-lllEs. 

When the transition to the 12 carrier air wing force is canpleted, 
we win have 738 attack aircraft organized in 57 sqviadrons — 12 
equadrons of A-6s (9 aircraft each) and squaarons of A-Us and A-78 
{ik aircraft each). !Ihe heavy attack aircraft will he phased <»t of the 
force by FY 1972. 

In the reconnaissance/ECM area, a new aircraft, the EA-6B will be 
Introduced into the force. It will be far more capable than the EA-IF 
which it will replace, especially in detecting and pinpointing the 
electronic emissions of SAM sites and in electronic Janaing. I vlll 
discuss this aircraft further in connection with the Navy's aircraft 
procureaent program. We will also continue the conversion of the A-5As 
to the RA-5C configuration far use on the FORRESTAL-class carriers. 
Ohe Rr-8s will continue to be used on the BSSEX-class and MIDWAY-clasB 
carriers . 

For Fleet early warning, we will complete the procurement of the 
E-2A in FX 1966. As I noted last year, we have encountered sane difficulties 
with the electronic subsystems of this aircraft but we now believe that 
these problems can be solved. Twelve of the older E-lBs will be retained 
in the force to complement the E-2As, and funds have been Included in 
the Py 1967 Budget to extend the lives of the older aircraft. 

2. ASW-Surveillance and Ocean Patrol Forces 

last year I pointed out that the preliminary findings of a Mavy 
study indicated that we were, generally, in better shape with regard 
to the submarine threat than we had previously thought, but that a 
continued hi^ level of ASW research and development would be needed 
to hedge against the possibility of a more sophisticated threat In the 
futttt'e. 

a. ASW Carriers (CVS) 

At the end of FT 1965, we had nine BSSEX-class CVSs, aU but one of 
which had "angled" decks. Kie one "straight deck" carrier is less 
capable than the others and, because of the adequacy of our overall ASW 
capability, we have decided to phase It out of the force during the 
current fiscal year, with a reduction in annual operating costs of about 
$22 million. Obis will leave eight CVSs in the Fleet, four for the 
Atlantic and four for the Pacific, plus one training carrier in the 
Atlantic . (Four additional CVSs in the Reserve Fleet could be made 
available if required. ) I believe this force, together with the many 
other elements of the ASW forces, will be sufficient to carry out the 
missions assigned to the CVSs. In this connection, we plan to provide 
a force of k5 new ASW helicopters (SH-3A/d) for the attack carriers 
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In order to help support five attack carriers off Vletnan, « ?«. 
. T tfflLMraril/ deploying one of the Atlantic -based CVSs, the 

So^S! io S«f A^^. Ve^ »lnor modifications «ere required on 
SSfvessel to pemlt it to operate light attack aircraft It can be 
'^^^r^^ss.^^ to Its A5W role, ?^'l^r:talned 

^.Z ^lllTfl.^^^'^ "a^hillf^To o.ratr«.e carrier 
as a CVS on short notice. 

- rrwvi* ft +>i^. aqw carrier forces will continue to be 
As shown on !Ifeble H, the Abw . ^ Q^^r SH-3U 

•^.^r^ ^+>i "hnth f-bced-wlnK aircraft and helicopters, ine o±wjr u>« j 

irr^SvTc^L ff^r^t^srve^rris^pw 

air defense capability. In ^^'^^f,^^.^* "^^^.^ft eight squadrons of 

in the Naval Reserve. 

b. Attack Submarine Forces 

Bv the end of the current fiscal year, the submarine force, excluding 

POx^g,"v?n V- 105 s-P.^^^^ -3-^- 

Vihile last year's program <=^?^l^i nu=l«ar- pow resulted In 

in the force hy f^l^f^ ^^^l.'^^'^ ^'f^.^^s^'^a^ he »ade up 
some slippage, ^"wever, by ena ' , nissions of the attack 

'"L'%"''fo?ce^e Se'es^Si?;^!^ ^^"^Senance of sut^arlne harriers 
submarine force are the esxaDxiBximc wiiPiear-DOwered submarines 

and forward f^/'^SrSstiSt^Srrl^^ S^lS conrnU^ly po-ered 
would he needed fo^^^t^^ ^ mcleai- powered suhoarlnes, 

rorL"^:;ef ?orfhe"„^::r'^le«,"e.^^^^^^^ LenW. Iceland and 
the United Kingdan. 

our continuing studj- of the ASW prohl-» jTf =^^f^r^i*°%^tlons . 
ahc«t 6U first class SSKs vlll "^'^^^gf 'if^'i^^lhe ^HSR, 
A total of 50 SSHs were funded through FY o , ^ ^^^^^^ 

v„s lost. Two ™=l«"-P°"I!*^"^^%^e' ^ng a total of 51 avall- 
equipped SSN) were "•'^^iS eSuesTsSNf are not de«»d suitable 

able. These two submarines and tne xwo earj-Aco.. 
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,or forvard ^rrlcr operations l«-^°«,i.'^^-^^^^i,Irinn*t^l'°" 
II SSNs were P^-^f ^^^^^Tge^afdn^: "nfyelrs" P-POee to 
11 SSNs to be fundei,^"^ f iL ?n Ti 1968 and one in FI 1969- n>i8 
start five SSKs In ^967, f Ive^n ^1?^ „ 1^2, pi^s 

prosram will give us » total of ''^/J";^ t^e canventionally 

other SSKs *lch "^f^^,^/4*°«'if"ouf continuing study of the 
^Trrt^rrsS ^r:J.:rtLf :iltrtional SS»s are required, the five- 
a-year program could be continued. 

sonar Improvements vill he 1^^% fXT' 

™,rked for the forvard barrier °P!^^^^|°3^^"on has been included In 
standards of the latest SSNs. About W '•^ 
tht 1? 1967 Budget to start this program. 




c. Destroyer Escorts 



^. the end of the current fl^^V^Sf li^Htth tte OSBTAR missile, 
escorfs in the Fleet, including f°^J^^,,^:^„*Se Fleet in FY I96T, 
TWO .ore DSGs, now- under «°~!r="i^";aliuoif ^ vill have I6 DERs 
thereby canpletinB *f*P;°^!^-beSg retained for use in Saitheast 
vlth the Fleet, 11 of vhich a.e " mission. Ihase ships are 

PBU for the coastal search and ^'J^^f " ""^hey have excellent 
ideaiay suited ^or this type of =^-t ^^aSTe^ and yet are small 
rig:?f rr^lat^r^ shallow'vaters. 

:.st year 1 stated that va p^'d to start^^^ 

10 ne« destroyer .^^^^ 1967 Budget for 10 DEs. Beginning 

million has been if ^ 1» w A proeramT all of the destroyer 
with the Bhips funded in the W 1?^^°^^ ^he nev SQS-26 sonar a 
escorts now being built ^^^^^^^^Hetection. Most of the earlier 
highly effective ^^f f „f ^-f^^^^'end CGs (a total of 160 ships in 
DEs and a large number of D^, ^^' f ^.33 ^onar. Ohis improvement 
all) will be equipped ""h the^ovea wo clBsslfication 
will just about f '"^^^iiEble fund^ has been programmed 

b«n^clSS m the 1967 request. 
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A slippage in the SQS-26 eonar production schedule will delay the 
rate of delivery of new destroyer escorts, but by the end of FY 1971 
we will be back on schedule with 73 DEs in the Fleet, plus six DBGs. 

that time all of the DERs will have been phased out of the active 
Fleet, most of them in F3f I968, on the assumption that ccrtbat opera- 
tions in Vietnam cease by 30 June I967. 

We also plan to continue our program to Improve the ASW capabili- 
ties of 13 DD-931 class destroyers, all of which are less than ten 
years old. These ships will be provided with ASROC (including the 
Underwater Battery Fire Control System), improved caramimi cat ions 
eguifment, a new variable depth sonar and improved ECM capabilities, 
plus certain minor structural modifications — • at a cost of about $12 
million each. With these Improvements, the DD-93I class destroyers 
will be comparable to and, in some ways, even better in the ASW role 
than the DEs we are now building at a cost of about $29 million each. 
Five conversions were funded in FY I966. Five more are included in the 
FY 1967 Budget (at a total cost of $63 million) and the last three are 
scheduled for the FY I968 program. As was the case last year, we will 
continue to retain a number of DDs in the active Fleet beyond their 
scheduled retirement dates in order to increase significantly our 
escort capabilities at a small increase in program costs. 

In addition to the forces specifically identified with the ASW 
surveillance and ocean control mission, there will also be 181 other 
destroyer types in the active Fleet by the end of the current fiscal 
year, as shown in Table 8 under the heading "Mult i -Purpose Ships." 
We also have 38 destroyer types in the Naval Reserve Training Fleet. 
Ihese ships are kept in operating condition by partially manning them 
with active duty Navy personnel, the balance of the crews being drawn 
frcn the Naval Reserve. Another 51 ships could probably be activated 
in an "as is" condition from the Category B Reserve Fleet within M+2 
months and another I09 from Categories B and C by perhaps M+3 months 
and, of course, our Allies have several hundred destroyer type ships. 
Kius, the total number available to the Allied forces would be quite 
large, even in the first months of a war. 

d. anall Patrol Ships 

Ihe programs authorized through FY I966 will provide a total of 
33 small patrol craft by FY 19^9 as' shown on Ibble 8. No further 
increases in these types of vessels are being proposed. However, as 
I indicated in my appearance before this Camnlttee in August, we 
have greatly increased the procurement of the smaller SWIFT craft 
which are not included in the Etaall Patrol Ship category. In addition 
to the 20 financed from the FY 19^5 Supplemental, 30 more have been 
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financed by reprograinmlng available FY I966 fundsJ^^BO^^ncluded 
in the August Aioendment to the FY I966 Budget " ^^^^ftK^KKKf 

at a cost of approximately $19 million. 'Riese craft are designed for 
very close-in coastal search and surveillance and most of them are 
earmarked for Southeast Asia. 

In addition, as I noted earlier, we are procuring 120 river patrol 
craft (small water Jet boats) for use in South Vletnem, financed by 
reprogrcanming about $9 million of ev-ailable funds. We are also testing 
three air cushion vehicles in South Vietnam. 

e. Ifetrol Aircraft 

As I Indicated last year, we plan to maintain a force of 30 squadrons 
of ASW petrol aircraft, three squadrons of seaplanes (SP-5s) and 27 
squadrons of land-based aircraft (SP -2s and P-3s). By FY 1971, all of 

the SP-2S vill be replaced by P-3sv 




Beginning with the FY I968 buy, we plan that all new P-3 aircraft 
will be equipped with a new avionics system (A-NEW) at a cost of about 
$1 million per aircraft. This systein will greatly improve the effec- 
tiveness of the P-3 by increasing its capability to utilize information 
from either existing or new sensors and by ^^^^n^^r^ully the 
data analysis and correlation operations. ^PH^HBH^B^H ^"^s 
w^ll be equipped with the new avionics system by FY 1972. The effective- 
ness of these and other ASW aircraft will be increased further in 
FY 1969-70 by the installation of a periscope detection radar and the 
use of directional JE^BEL sonobuQj-s, both of which are now under 
development . 

Uie patrol aircraft squadrons in the Naval Reserve will be 
modernized by replacing the earlier SP-2s with the later models as they 
are released from the active forces. 
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3. Multi-purpose Ships 

On Iteble 8, under the heading "Multi-PuiTOse ShipB," ve have 
group^ Ships which possess capabilities for ^^J^f?^^"?^^^^"* 

Srfare and Fleet air defense. Ihere vlll be 265 such ships in the 
^eeHt^he end of the current fiscal year the bu2J. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
t™s Sixty-four of them will have a guided missile capability 
^^ci-uise^ (one nuclear powered), 29 frigates (two nuclear powered) 
^d 2T^stroyers - a J. increase of one guided missile ship during 

n 1967. 

I^st year I described the four part program which we were under- 
taking to improve the air defense carabilities of the Fleet: (l) 
^Ll^tSRRIER-TAW)S "C3et Well" Program, designed to correct 
deficiencies in missile ships already built or under ^^^^J^^^l^^l . 
(2) the Sm (Surface-to-Air Missile) Improvement Program, designed to 
develop a new and more effective "Standardized" missile for use on 
folf^he ^RTrand TERRIER launchers and to provide 
tion other Improvements in these systems; (3) the Advanced Surrace 
Mlssi?; ^^tL (L^IS), designed to provide Fleet air defense for the 
1 OS an^ W l^^G^ided Missile Ship "ode^^^^^^^ 

designed to improve the air defense capabilities of 22 existing guiaea 
missile ships. 

T^. fn-r +hm "Get Well" program has been substantially ccmpleted. 

Neces^Sfrd^rf is ?:Irr"ocSrerand installed, tte SAM Improve - 

Ti^er reliability, faster reaction tlae, an fP^J^^'^^^J* """'"^ 
and nultlple-target capatility, and easier maintalnabHity. 

last year, in vie» of the dlfficultie. f I*'^'""* "i^j'^^^' ^J™*"" 
TE3ffiim-TAIX)S systeniB, it appeared that we should taXe » e™?!'**^,. 
^ITsl"^^ .Approach to thej^-^- f -"^f.^^^^^^^ 
system. And because ^^^^^^^^^^.^tf^^i^ io^trofit into ships huilt 

^it^s^n-^i^i^rrarrirt^/^ 

Surface Missile System, which " stlii in Ti. 
would not be available for introduction into the Fleet until abouT^ 

197^-75. 
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Accordingly, we are confronted with the problem of Mhat to do In 
the iSt^^ K IB poBslbl. that th. Sonets might be abl. to ^prove 
their attack capabilities against "^^^Ifo^^^f /^J"! ^^J^^ 
case scoe further Unproveoents would be needed in the Fleet s air 
^fe;;snapaSillties. Also, the Navy has concluded "^^^^^ f°f f ^ 
an evoluti^ry, ■building block" approach to the °f 
system for the iear term, new ships can be provided with ^^ifniflcantly 
more effective surface-to-air missile capability than is now available. 
We therefore, now propose to start two new guided missile destroyers 
^n'F??967?"i a co^t of about $8U million for the lead ship and about 
$61 miino; for the foUow-on ship, for a total °f^b°"**^^5 million 
These two new DDGs will release two less capable DDOs, now assigned to 
Carrier Ttisk Force Defense, for use with amphibious groups or conveys. 
This not only reduces crxr requirement for new DEs, but 1"=^*"^ 
our overall air defense eaiabillty. We are leaving open the decision 
on the construction of additional DDGs in later years pending further 
study of our requirements. 

■me DDGs, proposed for the FY 1967 program, wouldbe significantly 
more capable ihan ?he present DDGs, especially In an =™ 
Moreove" sufficient space would be provided on t^ese ships for future 
grovrth as better electronic equipment becanes available. Initially, 
Sese ships Will use the TAHTAR D, a modified system f 
STAHDARD missile, an Unproved new fire control f ^^p, 

radar, and a new digital data handling system. In addition, these ships 
v^d be equipped with the Itevy toctical Data System, the variable 
topth son^? and the SQS.26 sonar, thus providing them a first-class 
ASW capability. 

In addition to these two new ships, we would also continue the 
Guided Missile Modernisation/Conversion Program which I 
you last year. Under this program, four cruisers and 18 frigates 
w^ld be converted or modernized during the FI 1966-70 f 4„ 

total cost of about $600 million. As shown on TSable 9, *«e of these 
shlp^ were Included In the 1966 program and f^ds are included in the 
^1967 Budget for six more (one cruiser and five frigates). During 
tte^IiS of actual convereion^odemlzatlon, ships are^t 

c^?lered operationally deployable, which accounts the slight 
define in mlded missile ships in the FY 1968-70 period, a« shown 
on ^^ble 8.%,en this program is completed and the 
delivered, we will have a total of 79 guided missile ships 1" the 
neet! including the six DEGs which 1 discussed earlier in connection 
with the ASW forces. 

We are also studying the feasibility of providing a "close in" 
defend: systS ?or cSU ships to au^nent their existing air defense 
^tlbllitv Bie Kavy has been experlaentlng with a short ranp 
shS-based'v-^ion S the air-to^ SPAHROW missile and preltolmry 
test «d evaiuatlon has produced encouraging results, ttls system 
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could be developed quickly, using existing hardware and possibly seme 
ccoponents from the Army's MAULER system. The SEA SPARROW air defense 
system could also be installed on amphibious ships and auxiliaries 
which at the present time generally have only gun defense Winst air 
attack. Presently, $8 million has been included in the FY 2-967 Budget 
for development of this Point Defense Surface Missile System (PDSMS}. 

Hie program for other multi-purpose ccmbat ships is substantially 
the sane as the one I presented last year. The principal difference 
is that we are retaining in the Fleet throu^ FY 1969 six DDRs which 
received FRAM II modernization in 1960-61. These six ships are in 
good operating condition and can be used in a variety of missions, 
including escort duty, during the FY 1968-7O period when a relatively 
large number of SAM ships will be in conversion or modernization and 
the DE force will still be building up. 

U. Amphibious Assault Ships 

T^^o years ago I presented a program designed to provide a modern - 
ir.ed (20 knot) amphibious lift for 1-1/2 Marine Corps Division/Wing 
teams by FY 19J2 plus sufficient older ships to provide a slower lift 
for another half of a Divislon/Wing team. This program, as aJJ^f^ed 
last year, involved the construction of 65 new ships during the FY 
1965-69 period; five AGCs (Amphibious Force Flagship), seven AKAs 
(Attack Cargo Ship), seven LPDs (Amphibious Transport Dock), four 
LHHs (Helicopter Assault Ship), 12 I£Ds (landing Slip ^j^) 
IfiTs Landing Ship 'fenh). Our goal was to build toward a capability 
to land about one-third of the assault troops by helicopter, one-third 
by amphibian vehicles and one-third by either helicopter or landing 
craft, whatever the specific situation might dictate. 

However, further study of this program has convinced us that 
sane modification is desirable. As presently designed, the LPH does 
not provide for beach landing craft. Ohus, if a vertical envelopment 
operation is not feasible, because of weather or other factors, the 
troops on board have no method of getting ashore except by borrowing 
boats rron other ships of the task force. In addition, the Navy Is 
considering the desirability of placing sane fixed-wing aircraft aboard 
the LPH to give it sane air support capability when operating alone in 
areas where the air threat is not great enough to Justify the presence 
of an attack carrier. Finally, the Navy is now i^^'^^^iSating the 
possibility of designing a multi-purpose amphibious ship vhich could 
canbine the features of the LPH, the OT, the I£D, and possibly of 
the AKA. Accordingly, ve have rescheduled the entire P^°^«°i^f^i"!:' . 
to provide tine to develop a new ship desi^ and, «cond, to ^J^^^^f ^ 
the construction of ISTs vhich are new in short supply. (To meet the 
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i™,=dlate requirement for Vistnain, 17 ISTs have teen "8="^*'^ 
the reserve fleet and 11 ISTs no.- In ccmnission but held in 
reserve are helng hrou^t to full active status. } 

We have also dropped one AGC free the program and deferred 
*w itZ ^ l<^ lVn 1969. Two AGCs have already been funded, 
tne ^nTuI^d ffth^ "li^ic and the other in the Bacific Since 
Z fhlrd is not required until the first of these 
overhauled, its construction onW tSee such ships 

believe that ve can operate efieet..ely ,068 has 

and the fourth, originally scheduled to be funded in FX 196», has 
been dropped from the program. 

„ jn? f ^o^tTfiBr^xr^ii'is^rndT^^^^ 

^e'ffL?ui:d=?^^ P. 1968-69 (one AOC^n ^ ^^^Tn L"^'a^d 
I^U^sr.! r^"-S"cSiVj ^Ps -ti.g about $1.. billion. 

A. T nnti-d last. year, we are reactivating four "fire support" 
As I noted last y*^^' ^ 1966 - three Medium l£mdln£. 

shiT3S frcm the reserve fleet aurmg n ■^y^'-' (n?^) .^^HI 

Slips, Roohet (I£MR) and one Inshore Fire Supporta^lpJgS^L^M 





^^—^■■■■ret^e forces vill be sufficient ^prov.ae 
S^S^hlre fire support required under present conditions. 

5. Mine Warfare Forces 

4 . forces and construction proeram proposed for the 

ships by FY 19T2. 
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We are now accelerating the helicopter mine sweeping program 
which I mentioned last year and have begun procurement of the sweep 
equipment. We plan to provide this emergency minesweeping ^^pabxlity 
for about TO Marine Corps vertical assault helicopters iCH-53As;. 
During FT 196T ve proDOse to reconfigure I8 of thsse helicopters 

i^a^ept the sweep equipment. The -^^^^-="^^^^^^^1 Jl^^t^ll^ln 
the helicopter assault carriers ^ere it can be quickly i^^";^^ 
the aircraft as needed. This element of the minesweeping program 
win Sve us, at a total cost of only about $02 million during the 
FY 1967-71 period, a significantly augmented capability to sweep 
less sophisticated mines which might otherwise delay the landing of 
an amphibious force. 

We also tentatively plan to procure sl^ more ^^1^^°^^^^^^^^^^^ 
this emergency sweep capability for use aboard the two mine coanter- 
measu^ support ships n^ planned for lY I969 ^^^^^^JO procurement. 
^S^emenf of the helicopters, at a total cost of about $9 million 
is scheduled for FY 1970-71- 

The FY 1967 cost of the helicopter mine sweeping program is 
estimated at $3.4 million. 

6. Logistical, Operational Support md Direct Support Ships 

We presently plan on a force of about I68 logistical and o^ra- 
tional support ships at the end of the current fiscal year, slightly 
mor^than scheduled a year ago. Because increased requirements 
related to Southeast Asia, we have activated eight ships ^vo 
SMnunition ships (aE), one oiler (AO), one hospital ship AK), three 
gasoline tankers (AOG) and one landing craft repair ship (ARL). 
Mother repelr ship (AR), previcxxsly scheduled 

this year is being retained temporarily for use in Southeast Asia. 
TnLbe/^f other changes not related to Vletn^ are als^ ^ing^. 
^^ese include the transfer of one more i^^^!-^^^^,^^,^^^^^^!^* 
end the retirement of an unseaworthy cable layer (ARC) and two 
salvage lifting craft. 

In FY 1967, ve will receive a new fast conbat stores ship frOD 
new construction and retire an older stores ship (AF), retire two 
?leet Tilers (AO) and transfer the last two Navy Icebreakers to the 
Coast Guard. 
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For the future, I believe that the number of these fleet support 
ships can be reduced as faster and larger ships are constructed and 
delivered. last year ve had tentatively scheduled the construction 
of Ik ships in FT 1967. However, with all icebreakers being trans- 
?erred to Coast Guard jurisdiction, the one scheduled for construction 
A t^ n 196T progr Jhas been dix^d. We also have deferred procure- 
ment of two auxiliary tugs (ATAs ) and a fast conbat support ^ip (AOE; 
until FY 1968. A hydrofoil countemea^u^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
deferred to permit completion of toe xesxiing oi buc ^y^*^ 
Construction of a snail replenishment tanker has been rescheduled 
for the FY 19T0 program. 

Accordingly, the FY I96T program now includes elglit fleet support 
ships: two ammunition, one conbat stores, two replenishment fleet 
oilers, tvo salvage tugs and one fleet ocean tug. Over the wtire 
?Y 1967-71 period ve have tentatively scheduled 

fleet support ships - at a total cost of approximately bUlion. 
7. Other llavy Aircraft 

AS shown on Ifeble 8, the Navy will gradually reduce the number 
of Fleet Ifectical Support Aircraft fron 8I to about 75 during the 
FY 1067-71 period, as more capable aircraft enter the force. OHe 
?^rc; prisently consists of 31 heavy transports lU ^^^X^"^ 
and 36 "carrier on-board delivery" aircraft used to deliver high 
priority items directly to the carrier forces We will continue our 
nro^^ for modernizing the "carrier on-bcard delivery" aircraft force, 
repS^ng 36 S the olier C-ls in the Fleet Tactical ^PPO^^ Squadrons 
^?h 30 of the more capable C-2s. Each of the 15 CVAs and eig^it CVSs 
^11 con?inue to have Se C-1 directly assigned to it. (These air- 
craft are covered In the Other Support Aircraft Categorj'. ; 

Kie number of Fleet Support, Other Support, and MtfirtiS Support 
aircraft vill gradually- be reduced in the future j*en the older and 
less suitable aircraft are replaced in the inventory by newer, more 
effective models. 

8. Marine Corps Forces 

During the FY I966-67 period Marine Corps active duty strength 
vill STiSfreasef to aboui 278,000, canpared with 190,000 at the end 

Fy 1965. 

Shown on Table 10 are the Marine Corps forces programmed for the 
FY 1967-71 period. As I noted earlier, one division has been added as 
part of the temporary Vietnam augmentation. To support the additional 
?^^sion we teve added a tank battalion, a HAWK battalion and an amphib- 
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ious tractor battalion. Based on the FY I966-6T budget assunption, all 
of these additional units vould autooatlcaUo^ phase out of the force 
at the end of FY I96T, as shown on Table 10. The reserve division/aircraft 
ving team, as I pointed out earlier, is being provided additional persoimel 
to increase its readiness for quick deployment. 

At the end of the current fiscal year, the three active Marine 
aircraft vlngs will have about 1,202 canbet and ccmbat support air- 
craft, as shown on Table 10. (The aircraft for the reserve air wing 
are shown together with the Havy's reserve aircraft on Table 11.) 
The 15 fighter squadrons in these three vings will have a total of 225 
operational aircraft, except for FY I966. The dip In FY I966 is 
caused by anticipated attrition in Vietnam. By end FY 19^9, all of 
the older fighters will have been replaced by T-ks armed with SIDE- 
WIKDEK and SPARROW air-to-air missiles. 

The Marine Corps attack aircraft capability ^dll continue to be 
ir.proved with thr~2 squadrons of all weather A.6 aircraft, replacing 
a like number of squadrons of visual attack A'ks, 

Althou^ the number of reconnaissance and countenneasure aircraft 
remains at 5^, beginning in late FY I968 a new and much more effective 
countermeasure aircraft, the EA-6 e.v111 be Introduced to ^p^c^he 
older and less effective EF-! 




The next category, Tactical Air Control (TAC), is conprlsed of 
trainer type aircraft. Because they can carry an observer, these 
eivcraft are effective in locating and spotting targets. In FY 1957 
we will introduce a version of the A-^E for this mission and by the 
end of the decade, the entire force will be equipped with this aircraft. 

The tanker -transport forces are abcrat the same as I presented last 
year. Vith respect to helicopters, tvo temporary transport squadrons 
will be added in FY I96T, and beginnir^ in that year the older CH-37s 
and UH-3i*s will be replaced with nev CK-53s and CH-i*6s at a faster 
rate than contemplated last year in order to meet Southeast Asia 
deployment reauirements, provide for conbat attrition in Vietnam and 
free additional aircraft to equip the reser\'e aircraft wing. To 
p-ov^de for the higher trairJ.ng load, h& helicopters (two squadrons) 
v-^Tl be diverted temporarily from th* reserve forces in FY 1966-67. 
Tne IncreaEC in the number of ligJ:t helicopter/observation aircraft 
in FY 1967 reflects the activation of two new squadrons to support 
the Southeast Asia deplpymer.ts and the Introduction of the OV-10. 



The OV-10 Is the counter ins\irgency/ll^t armed reconnaissance aircraft 
(COIM/IARA) vbich we propose to laixy for Marine Corps and Air Force 
needs. Finally, the ramher of readiness training aircraft will be 
increased in FT 196T to support the higher training load. 

9, I9avy and Marine Coz^s Bsserve Forces 

As shown on Ifehle 11, the Navy will maintain in full operational 
readiness a total of 50 reserve training ships throuj^h FY 1968 -- 38 
destroyer types and 12 mine warfare vessels. As more modern ships 
beccne available from the active forces, seme of the older ships will 
he phased out, and in FY 19T1 the number of minesweepers will be 
increased from 12 to 17, all of the more modem type. 

In addition, as shown at the bottom of the table, the Navy also 
maintains a large number of ships in the Category B and Category C 
Reserve Fleets. Unfortunately, the physical condition of many of 
these ships is such that only a portion of the force is useable at all, 
and then only after extensive overhaul and modernization. Accordingly, 
the Navy is making a complete survey of the ships in the Reserve Fleet 
and has already identified sane which have no future usefulness . 
Ihese ships are being scrapped or otherwise disposed of and the 
number maintained in the Navy Reserve Fleet is being reduced accord- 
ingly. 2ie same situation exists with regard to the vessels maintained 
for the Navy by the Maritime Conmlssion. As shown on Ifeble 11, many 
of these ships have already been deleted from the Navy Retention list 
and some further deletions will be made during the current fiscal 
year. Tbe ships in this category are mostly non-combatant vessels. 

In addition to these naval vessels, the Maritime Conmission also 
maintains a reserve fleet of merchant ships. I will discuss the avail- 
ability of these ships in connection with the Airlift and Seallft 
program. 

The Naval and Marine Corps Reserve air units are scheduled to 
be equipped with about 9OO aircraft over the FY 1968-TI period. Ihe 
principal changes involve the addition of approximately 150 helicopters 
for the Marine Corps Reserve aircraft wing and the reduction of air- 
craft in the Search Unit category. We had planned about 120 S-2s for 
the reserve forces in order to provide two squadrons each for six CVSs 
in the Reserve Fleet, Inasmuch as two of these carriers have limited 
usefulness because of their present materiel condition and the length 
of time required to restore them for active service, it was decided 
not to provide reser\'e aircraft squadrons for them. Accordingly, 
only eight squadrons are needed for the remaining four carriers and 
the number of S-2s planned for the reserve forces has been reduced 
to 80. 
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All Of the filters and about one-third of the attack aircraft 
are earmarked for the Marine Corps Reserve's aircraft wing, me 
balance of the attack aircraft are for the carrier forces. 

10. Navy and Marine Corps Aircraft Procurement 

Shown on Tahle 12 are the Navy and Marine Corps Aircraft Prociure- 
ment Programs. To continue the modernization g^^^ig 
for canbat attrition in Vietnam, we now propose to inpfease the 19«> 
procurement program to a total of 1,129 aircraft and l>uy /^^er ^0 
aircraft in FY 196? . You may recall that when I appeared before this 
cZT^ee last A^^st, I stated that ve ^e planning increase air- 
craft production rates by using seme of the IHmds P^^J^JJ" 
Fir 19^ Amendment for advanced procurement of long ^^^^^^^ 
conponents. In effect, therefore, ve have already ^^arted the procure- 
ment of these additional aircraft; and the funds required to ^«^Pl=^« 
?his financing are included in the FY I966 Supplemental request raiding 
the total for this year to $2,231 million. Die proposed FY I967 air- 
craft procurement program would cost $900 million, 

in the fighter category, ve have increased ^e ^^^^66 bi^ ^om^ 
gk to 160 aircraft. Procurement of fJ^s in FY I966 will total 156 (66 
more than planned a year ago). Based on current P^'^Jl^S.^^l^^i.. 
and force build-up schedules, the final P^<^«^«;* ^^^f^^^ 
Navy and Marine Corps will not have to be made until FY 19«}. 

As I noted last year, we encountered a number of problems in the 
develotnent of the PHOENIX missile and the airborne missile control 
system for the F-lllB. These problems have not as yet b^^ fully 
resolved and sane delay in the program appears Inevitable. As a 
result, ve have had to slip the aircraft P^o^^-^if^^P^S^^ 
year. Procurement of the first operational juantity of toe r-lliB 
IB now scheduled in FY 1968 instead of FY 1967- 

In order to provide for attrition in Vietnam and continue the 
modernization of the Navy and Marine Corps atta^ forces, ve now 
p^pose to buy 315 attack-type aircraft in FY l^f UOl ^^luded 
placed last year), and another 230 wch f^. ^^^^^^^^ 
in the FY I966 program are h6 A-l.Es financed in the 
Althou;!h the last procurement of these aircraft was made in FY 19W, 
^r?^Era twiner version of the A-UE (which I will discuss later), 
is still in production. 

tost year ve had planned to ccnplete the P^o^;;^";"* f ^ ^t^^ 
over the A I966-68 period, and 7^ aircraft vere induded in «>« «f 
B^aLt Vfe nw propose to Increase our Ft I966 procvireBient to 112. 
ta^e; fiTaJwr^are progra^ned for H 1968^ in order to provide 
for Marine combat readiness training. 
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Die FX" 1966 procurement of A-7As will be Increased by 1? aircraft 
over the number planned last year, for a new total of 157- Another 
230 aircraft will be procured in FX" I967 and additional aircraft in 
later years. 

As shown on the table, we propose to malte the first procurement 
of 100 OV-lOs (COIK-IARA) for the Marine Corps in FY 19^7 . 

As I noted earlier,we propose to initiate in FY I966 the develop- 
ment of a new electronic coimtermeBSure aircraft, the EA-6B. We 
propose to bviy the first 13 aircraft this year, tentatively planning 
on 53 more in FY 1968 and the final 19 in FY I969. 

I pointed out last year that we had encountered difficulties in 
the development of the radar for the E-2A fleet early warning aircraft. 
Althou^ these problems have been overcome to some extent, we do not 
now plan to buy any more of these aircraft, beyond the ten funded in 
FY 1966. Sufficient aircraft will be available to provide four for 
each of the 12 attack carrier wings. 

The FY 1966 procurement of S-2E ASW carrier search aircraft will 
be reduced frcm 36 to 2k, reflecting the reduction of one CVS. We 
have added another 30 SH-3A helicopters in FY I968 to complete the 
reauirement for the k3 ASW helicopters to be used cn the attack 



carriers . 




Die helicopter progren is essentially the same as I presented 
last year except that we have increased the number to be procured in 
FY 1966-67, partly to pro\'lde for attrition in Vietnam and partly to 
release more helicopters to the Marine Corps Reserve aircraft wing. 
We now plan to "buy 258 CHA6As in FY 1966-67 conpared with the previously 
planned I90, and 86 CH-53As compared with the previcusly plajined 6h. 
Our request includes sufficient funds to install the new Integrated 
Helicopter Avionics System (IHAS) on 177 of the CH-46s. This avionics 
systen; permits precise all-weather operations, including close 
fomation tactics. 

Twelve, instead of si:^, C-2As vill be procured in FY I967 and nine 
more in FY I968 in order to provide an operating force of 30 aircraft 
for the Fleet Support Squadrons. 
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To provide for increased pilot training in support of the Vietneaa 
operation and free sccae more A-^+s for the operating forces, ve are 
increasing our FY I966 procurcnent of the TA-^E, froa the T3 originally 
planned to 130. These additional TA-UEs will be assigned to the 
Caabat Readiness Air Wings (CRAWs) and to the Marines. 

11. Other Navy Procurement 

Ohe TJavy's logistics objective for FT I9S7 is essentially the 
s ame as last year , iffaely, "to acquire sufficient stocks to support 
^dQHBnH^HH^yf conbat consmption vith an average of two- 
thirds of the force comnitted. " Moore specifically, we propose to 
provide ship fllljs Bjljj^HHiof ccnbat consuiirption for the active 
Fleet miUBB high-readiness reserve ships (Categorv ALPRA). In 
addition, ve propose to provide ship fills, plusmBH of caabat 
consumption for one-third of the other selected reserve (Category 
bravo) ships. Anti-aircraft missile requirements are based on our 
estimates of the number of enemy aircraft that mlgiht have to be 
engaged. 




To achieve these materiel objectives and provide for ccmbat 
consumption in Southeast Asia through FY I967, we are requesting 
about $1,832.3 million for Havy missiles, ordnance, aasnunltion and 
other cccibat conBUznables; $^+7^-3 million in the FY I966 Supplemental, 
and $1,358.0 million in the TI 19^7 Budget. With this Supplemental, 
the amount provided for FY I966 would total $1,192.^^ million compared 
with $679.^ million for FY I965. 

The largest increases, ccmpared with last year, are in air-to- 
ground ordnance, reflecting the consumption requirements inSoj^east 
Asia and the expanded logistics objectives. For example, B^^V 
BULLPUP B missiles have been added to the FY I966 program and the 
total number of >K-82 bombs to be procur^^as been incgged to 258,000. 
Included In the FY I967 program are^ESSMK-8l and^B^BMK-o2 
boDbs .^i^MMBHI^of the nev WALLEYi: televisio n-guided glide bonbs 
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Accordingly, we are nov reviewing the BASH requirement in relation 
to the cost and effectiveness of alternative systems, such as ASROC 
or a manned helicopter. Bie proposed FY I967 procurement will be 
sufficient to cover the production lead time until this study Is 
ccmpleted, and if the continued use of DASH is indicated, we will still 
have ample time to provide for additional production. 

As I pointed out in previous years, one of our most pressing 
needs in the ASW area is more modern torpedoes. Last year we requested 
funds to buy 3,500 of the MK-if6 U^tveight ASW torpedo. This torpedo 
Is mich more effective against hi^ speed, deep diving, nuclear- 
powered su"braarlnes than the MK-M which it is replacing; and it can 
be launched by surface ships (tubes and ASROC ) and by aircraft (he^^ 
copters and fixed-wing). For FY 19^7, we propose to buy another ^jj^ 
of these torpedoes at a cost of $137 million. 

The first increment 11^1^^"^ torpedoes for operational evalua- 
tion was funded in FT l^^T^Els is primarily a submarine launched, 
wire guided, long range, hl^ speed, acoustic hcming .torpedo for use 
against deep diving, fast, evasive nuclear submarines. It premises 
to be much more effective against such targets than the current MK-37. 
In order to keep the production liJie open during operational evaluation 
of the fi rst WBtorped pes . ve w ill begin p rocureme nt toward our inventory 
objective ^■QSB&OBBH^^^with a buy in FT 19^7* 



We have included funds in our FY 1967 .Budget for the procurement 
of 50 mobile torpedo targets for use in the evaluation program. Ohe 
speed, weight and operating depth of the MK-^ torpedo is such as to 
preclude the safe use of submarines as targets. 

Ponds are included in the FY 19^7 Budget for BBH£1£^ 

ndji 



buoys to replace peacetime training consmption andp[|HBI JEZEEEX 
sonobuoys for both training consumption and additions to inventory. 
15iese are the same procurement levels funded in FY 1966. Finally, 
the FY 1967 Budget provides for the continued procurement of 3" and 
5" shells and 5" rockets to replace consumption In Southeast Asia and 
to continue the build-up of our stocks of these rounds. 

12. Marine Corps Procurement 

Our logistics objective for the Marine Corps ground forces is to 
provide sufficient materiel to equip five divisions and sustain a force 
of four divisions in combat for six calendar months with five -sixths 
of the force cccmitted. This works cut to a total of 20 division 
months of cccbat consumption, of ^ich four months are conputed at 
assault rates (i.e., double the normal rate of combat consumption). 
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Par the MariBe Corps aircraft vlngp, we are providing etjulpnent far 
four wings (one reserve) aad sufficient materiel to support four vlngs 
In caiibat for six months vlth two-thirdB of the force canmltted, for 
a total of 16 wing months or «n estimated 4T,000 conbat sorties. 

A total of $791 million is new estimated for Marine Corps pro- 
curement in T£ 1966,.. of which $517 million is included in the Supple- 
mental request. Par FT I967, $288 milHao is requested. A 
portion ($338 million) of the additional funds requested for FY IStb 
is for the procurement of annunition and ordnance equipnent. In 
py 1967, we propose to procure about $130 million of such materiel. 

Die Py 1966 Supplemental includes about $60 million for the 
procurement of support vehicles and another $Ul million is included in 
the FT 1967 Budget. Oie TI I967 program includes about l,3oO 1/4-t^, 
1,650 2-1/2-ton and 800 5-tan trucks. A large portion of the FY 19o6 Sup- 
plemental represents initial procurement for the new Marine Division* 

In the electronics category, the Marine Corps will buy. In FT I967, 
a variety of radar, radio and other ccranuni cations and electronic gear, 
at a cost of $72 million, including equipnent for the Marine Tactical 
Data System, the Field Surveillance Radar AN/PPS-6 (a single-inan pack 
radar which replaces a flve-<nan pack radar), Multi -Channel Temlnal 
Equipment which adds additional capacity to existing radios, etc. 
An additional $1*3 million has been Included in the Py I906 Supplemental 
Budget for electronic *5ear. 

E. AIR FORCE GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 

During the past year, we have continued our program of studies 
to determine the proper size and composition of the tactical aircraft 
forces. Ohe results of these studies, conbined with the jjnpact of the 
conflict in Southeast Asia, are the source of several recccmendatians 
for change in the Air Force General Purpose Forces at this time. 

Recent operational experience in Southeast Asia aad knowledge 
gained frcm a number of practical test exercises conducted last year 
have convinced us that the capability of our tactical air forces to 
engage in sustained ccmbat over extended periods of time could be 
further Improved. Our analysis and experience suggest that by adding 
additional ground equipnent, maintenance personnel and spare parts, 
and by increasing the mmber of crews per wing, we can raise average 
aircraft utilization rates from the present 25 hours per month to ^^0 
hours or more. For units engaged In conbat, this is equivalent to 
increasing the attack sortie generation rate by as much as 60 percent. 
For units engpiged in rotational training in the United States, the 
Increased utilization rate means that their task can be aceanplished 
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vlth fever aircraft, freeii« a greater percenteae f^ f° 
Vttth more aircraft deployable, and «i«'J«'' "^^iL't 
much as half again as oaiiy sorties, we irtU te aDl«to » 
very significant Increase in effective eaiibat alrpower at a relative:^ 
■odest Increase in total qperating costs. 

However, the full henefite of this I«'°e^,?^"?,^f*^'^ 
until the hl^er manning levels have heen actually '"^i'^.^f^?" 
units have received the necessary additional spares «d 
SactOjr how many additional personnel and bow much extra e-JiiiP""*?", 
^^J^fl^L^ahsorbed is still unclwr «>d this will require further 
study before a final decision can be mads. 

BcDcrience in Southeast Asia has alao demonstrated the need to 
mcreSr^^vaSced flying training capability. Until Just recently, 
the^ F^^e has relied on the Cmbat Crew Training Squadrons for 
tolst^rf training. In FT 1965, for example, about Ik percent of 
Se .^tJonal ft^t.r inventory was allocated tj*- 'JSfiS' 
For the kind of sustained operation now planned for Southeast Asia, 
tMs allocation Of resources cmnot provide the number of trained 
c^^i^^^trel" «d"he Air Force has found It necessary to use « many 
^5 S^loial Ihctical Air Ccmmand squadrons as Replacement Train- 
tL iidS . A^Sougb these units are still available to meet known 
c^lSenis and unSreseen contingencies, their deployment 
i^Ze yet further the cmhat crew trelnliig requirement. BiCTefore, 
™ I^^CrtaSng a program rfiich will substantially increase the 
:ivSerf^iS^a?ing^e for all the Air ^V*-"" 
Forces. Instead of one-el^th of «» "P!"*^?"^^'^^' 
ems-fifth win he allocated to this function In the fiiture. 

1. Tactical Fighters 

AS shown on feble 13, we are still progjamalng " t"?**"! "^^g 
force wings of 1,728 U.E. aircraft to be achieved by end ^ 1969 

Ind LStlin^Sereaftir, essentially the same sl« force planned a 
year ago. 

However there are a numter of changes vithin the force structure 
However, xnere * * believe should be made. For the 

and procurement P^^f^ ^^^^^i^H^^^ the aircxuft 

fo^fJ^'^^uTof' a^it^lTI^^^^ and the ^^^^^ U^^^ 

^"^^ *«^«:rftllv- (2) provide for possihle future comhat attrition 

essarv expansion of the training base; and (U) take advantage of 

"^^StuSfirs to improve tiie 09e--^^l--\fl''^'Z^l ^^^JZl^ 
f^rce For the longer run, ve vant to obtain a ^^ter balimce within 
^r^eran fighter force between nnati-purpose aircraft which, ttoutf. 
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capable of both alr-to-alr »d .Ij^o^rou^ =I>e™t^ 
expensive, and more "^Jj^^"* »^^'!^e^*'U^S««t.a to larger 
for air-to-ground ^"iHf thlB^re efficient 1x 

TT.T^ZsTorJ'r.r^'^ rai^^rease In our o«r.IX 
tactical air capabilities. 

AS shown on the Table, the nu»ber °L^i°9« *^^Tfe«r'than 
,1U decline to 576 by thee^ "^.^e'^ibl "IrtrTt;^ in ^theaat 
planned last year, Prii'=iP^^°^=^J^,°i^ °™ log, HWever, nine .(mBarons 
Asia. A further decline is ""^^Pf^^LiSx^^inglSntained on a 
of Air national Guard F-lOOs (225 ^'""^ii^a « n^d. After TZ 196T, 
ftUly ready status and could ^« Jii="y,^^^?i,*i,^til they pto. 
the F-1008 Will be transferred Borer^dlytt tne guaxu 

out of the active force conpletely in K lyfi- 
Last year we planaed on reducing the i^tlve 

squadrons to one by the end "L.*!^ ""'f ^"^.I^to kee^ both 
to the Air National Guard in FX I96T. We now propos 
squadrons in the active force through 71 19*>7. 

A year ago. w. w«re tentatlve^planning^ «t^ F^.^^^ 
the operational force through the end of ^^^f !^;J^ed fo? 5* 
of them to the Guard in the l^^f S^^auae of attrition 

F-105S at the end of the =f f "l^^f^.^r'we^ll Sve U02 r-105s 
and the needs of the expanded training base, « 

at end FX 1966. In IX 1967, -^"Pl^li^^'^Mri?!^. In FT 1968, 
to 288, again principally ^«=™"?.f '"^"v pi^Slon, two F-105 
a. additional F-4s become available aS'^^wMft in the 

,<^ons win be t«njferr^ ^^jl^^^'^Tt'br'Fto?. are now 
^^Ho p^rLf .^'Si Sive force into the Guard. 

The ha. proven very Vfo^ToMel^^^V-T" 
to increase the size of the «f f**^?^"'!* *° Sle^SIfgi^ us a 
IT 1969 compared with envisioned ^^'f^jT^thVoved 
force of nine sq^adronB of r-4CB, a^"a^°°^ ^ ground 
ground attack features «^/SS^Jt^^-^tex^ Zpe^U^- We 
^^''aitorildt tSe^o^'of ^ training base. 

1^1 year ve were tentatively P^'^.-eal"^ r^%f s^me 
wings although I cautioned at that ^^h the 210 air- 

on the site of the ultimate force ^« ^^^^^^J^^ S«C and the other 
craft force of 3^-5^°^* ™-"^%"*l^iS^a ^ Mogra» toward an 

full wing by end FX I968. 
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future canposltlon of the miitl-purpose aircraft and 

of flnaine the P^*^' "^^^ "^^^^^^J-t iur^dles during the 
less «P«"^i- ^erlll effectiveness aoroes the 
StlrrSec?Si^ 0^ UctiSI^ions can he achieved by lncl,^=g 
TsihstSirL-ber of lo«er cost aircraft in the forces. 

AccordlnBly, ve now propose to procure the A-T 

canpored with the F-111 •™ ^ . - ^ngg plus 25 percent 

have established a force objective °£,"yV*^a'^Xtlon base (a total 
(or 90 aircraft) f-^*^' shSL"be ^idered highny 

of U50 aircraft). This goal, J^^i^^ h^ve sane of these 

tional squadrons (l68 U.K. aircraft). 

The presently proposed proc»x««nt schedule for Air F*,rce tactical 
aircraft is shown on Table lU. 

^iL.TtTlh^JrtT'^'l^^^^ ri^ero:V«pleting 

vfoi'^TA%% -w^^, ^ndi^Tsnri^i^-'r fotfti^n 

attrition, to pro^^de for e^^dje^i"^s t^lnlng^ 
hase, ai5d to increase the fOTce to 13 were provided In 

m FY 1966 and 102 in FT 1967- .^f^f'^ra^tl^ 46l aircraft, 
the FX 1966 Appropriation Act; funds ^J^^the F5f 1966 

«cept for long S^tiLrconponents 
supplemental. Financing ^f^^il^^^,^ JCI, sStheast Asia" 
rp^r^iatfon^^ .ZZ^.^Z^'^^^r^ the final bu. of 32 

F-Us for FY 1968. 

F-n:.: P---nt schedule haa be^^a^^^^^^ 

^!:^li^To"" Vna^-; - 

^1 T?r^-r iq67. we now propose to procure ±j.r r -^-^^ 
aircraft. For ri } wc ^ cVe.nuent vears has been 

^u'Ulf Sfn ^e^^Sre^H^^^^^^^ - 
ex^^ded readiness tralnir.e and rotation base. 
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With respect to the A-T, we propose to procure seven of the Kavy 
model this year for test and modification to Air Force requirements. 
Funds have been included in the FY 1966 Supplemental request for this 
purpose and for additional production tooling. Punds^ will also he 
needed in FY I96T to dc^'elop an afterburner for thrus't au©nentation 
to improve the A-7*Btaite-off characteristics fron land bases. (In 
carrier based operations adequate take-off performance is assured by 
the ccmbination of catapults and the speed of the carrier steaming 
into the wind. ) Although the I-iarinc Corps has catapults for its 
expeditionary land bases, they are currently considering vhether 
this afterburner vould also be desirable for their A-7s. For FJf 1967, 
99 A-7s have been included for the Air Force. Die procurement 
schedule for future years, shown on Table Ih, should be considered 
tentative since, as I noted earlier, we have not fully determined the 
future composition of the force • 

2. Interceptor Filters 

last year, we planned on phasing down the F-102s to 98 aircraft 
by end FY I966 and on retiring all of them by end FY 1969. We now 
propose to retain one additional squadron (33 U.E. aircraft) at Clark 
Air Base in the Hiillppines throu^ FY 19^7 . 



3. Tactical Bombers 

The two B-57 squadrons (48 U.E. aircraft) that we are holding in the 
force for use in Vietnam are tentatively scheduled to be phased cut 
after FY 19^7 . 

Tactical Reconnaissance Forces 

Die size of the tactical reconnaissance force presently scheduled 
for the FY I967-7I period is essentially the same as recamnended a year 
ago, with the force to consist eventually of 20 squadrons of RF-4C and 
RF-101 aircraft. However, anticipated attrition in Vietnam, together 
with increased training requirements, is expected to reduce the number 
of RF-lOls available for the operating forces. Diis shortfall will be 
made up, initially, by retaining more of the RB-66s and, eventually, 
by additional RF-Us from new production. 

Another h2 RF-l^s have been added to the FY I967 progr^ and 23 
more in FY 1968. As these aircraft are delivered, the RB-66s will be 
phased out and the RF-ii force will be built up to its full, planned 
strength of 288 U.E. aircraft by end FY 19^9 • 

As a possible future replacement for the presently planned recon- 
naissance aircraft, we now propose to develop a reconnaissance version 
of the F-ni. Bjis develoiment will be designed to minimize the number 
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of changes in the aircraft's present configuration and is estimated to 
cost $50 million, of vhich $12.5 million is to be reprogrammed fran 
available funds in FJT I966 and $12.5 million is requested in the FJf I967 
Budget. No production decision on this aircraft is required at this 
time. 

5. Tactical Air Control System (lACS) 

Ihe Ihctical Air Control System prov'ides the conmand and control 
capability for the tactical air conmandcr in field operations. As 
shovn on Ifeble I3, the Air Force presently has four squadrons (30 U.E. 
aircraft each) of 0-1 aircraft, engaged in forward air control, recon- 
naissance and sur%'eil lance, all in South Vietnam. Diese aircraft were 
transferred from the Army, beginning in FY 196h, and are now used 
principally in locating, fixing and marking targets. We now propose 
to procure 157 of the more capable OV-10 (formerly the COIN-IARA) 
aircraft, 11 in FY I966, 123 in FY I967 and 23 in FY 1$66, to replace 
the older 0-ls and build up the force to four squadrons of 2h U.E, 
aircraft each by end FY 1969« 



6. Special Air Warfare Forces (SAWF) 




7. Advanced Flying Training 



As previously discussed, we are undertaking a substantial expansion 
of the advanced flying training base for the active forces, to be 
acccr-plished initiall^^ b^' using aircraft previously scheduled for 
transfer to the Air National Guard and, later, by increased deliveries 
frcn nev procurement. As shoi^n on Table 13, the total number of air- 
craft assigned to this role will be raised fran about 280 at end 
FY 1965 to about 500 in the FY 1967-71 period. 
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8, Tactical Missiles 

By the end of the current fiscal year, ve currently plan that 

all of the MACE -As deployed in Germany will be phased out as their 
quiclv reaction role is taken over by the PERSHHIG missiles. As the 
PERSHING build-up progresses, we Intend to phase out the remaining 
18 MACE-Bg in Gennany. The 3^ MACE-Bc on Okinawa, however, will be 
retained throughout the planning period. 

9, Air Notional Guard 

To offset the delay in the transfer of aircraft fron the active 
forces, we now plan to retain more of the F-84c and F-86g in the Air 
rirtional Guard, until the F-lOOs and F-105s beccne available. As 
sh^^n the table, this will give the Guard abc^t 570 tactical filters 
o\'er the FT 1966-TI period. The number of tactical reconnaissance 
aircraft remains unchanged frcm that_prograiiined last year. 

As I noted earlier, nine Air Kational Guard F-lOO squadrons (225 
aircraft) and four squadrons {72 aircraft) will be maintained on 

a fully ready status. Additional manning and training have been pro- 
vided in the FY 1966-67 budgets for this purpose. 

****** 

As shown on Ifeble ih, the Air Force will procure a total of T80 
tactical, air control and reconnaissance aircraft for the General 
Purpose Forces in FY I966, at a total cost of $2,175 m^lion. 
this total, k70 aircraft costing $767 million are included In the 
S yfSi^plLntal request.) For FY I967, ^^5 aircraft costing 
$1,572 million are requested for these forces. 

10. Other Air Force Procurement 

For the past several years our logistics objective for the Mr 
Force General Purpose Forces has been support of six months of combat 
with an qpttoum balance of supplies for all forces engag^- More 
specifically., we assmed a tactical fighter ^^^^^ ^^^'^^^^^^ V 
engaged, flying an average of 21 sorties per month, per aircraft. A. 
aJJ^nterlr. goal, we planned to acquire sufficient modern ordnance to 
support this force for three months, retaining enou^ of the older 
ordnance to support the force for another three months. 

Wc now plan to provide a war reserve of non-nuclear ordnance suf- 
ficient to support: 

a. A force of 1,100 tactical fighters for 1^5 flays of ccdbat 
In Europe. 

b. A force of 80O tactical fighters for six months of ccoibat 
In the Pacific. 
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c. The Special Air V/arfare Forces^ assuming twD-thlrds of 
the aircraft eDgaged, for six months or ccanbat. 

d. A force of 60 B-^2s for six months of cdohat. 

Canbat consumables will also be procured to support the tactical 
reconnaissance forces, assimiing two-thirds of the force . engaged, for 
six months of coabat. 

In total, these changes serve to raise the FY 1970 Inventory 
objective to about ^70,000 tons of ordnance (168,000 sorties) ccnpared 
with about 220,000 tons (130,000 sorties) envisioned last year. 

The Air Force's aircraft non-nuclear ordnance program for 5Y 1$66 
totals $1,359 million, of which $738 million is Included in the 
Supplemental request. The proposed FX" I967 program totals $1,780 
million. Except in those few cases where existing production capacity 
makes it Ijnpossible, this canbined FY 1966-67 funding will fully 
meet the revised Inventory objectives as well as provide for all 
projected canbat consumption In Southeast Asia. 

Among the principal Items in our programs for these two years are 

large quantities of "iron bombs" used b;^- our forces (especially B-525) 
in Southeast Asia. In total, for FI I966-6T sccie $82^+ million is re- 
quested for these bombs, including 368,000 250-lb. bombs, nearly 1.1 
million 500-lb. bombs, 533^000 750-lb. "bombs and 2b,CXX) 1,000-lb. booibsi 
$138 million is for 568,000 napalin bombs and $5^2 million Is for 2.75 
inch rockets and 20 mm acimunition. Nearly 9»200 BULLFTJP missiles would 
be purchased at a cost of $57 million. For cluster" type weapons, the 
C5L7 family and other cannlster bGObs, $399 million is included for nearly 
690,000 units. 

We also propose to procure for the Air Force about $107 million 
of sophisticated special purpose weapons — 3,600 WALLEYE, 1,000 
ROCKEYE and 9,100 SADEYE, and about 2,500 SHRIKE anti -radar missiles 
costing ^hS million. 

To date, our military activity in Southeast Asia has involved 
only a minimal expenditure of air-to-air ordnance and the Air Force's 
FY 1966 and FY I967 programs of $30 million and $48 million, respectively, 
reflect this fact. Almost all of these funds will be used to give 
seme 7,000 FALCOT? missiles an Infrared homing capability and to 
procure 8^5 SPARROW missiles. 

11. Theater Alrbase Vulnerability 

For sane time, we have been concerned about the vulnerability 
of our overseas tactical airbases and of the aircraft on them to non- 
nuclear attack. During the past year, a special Air Force team has 
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made an extensive analysis of the entire problem of alrbase vianera- 
bility — how bad it is, vhat can be done about it, and what the 
benefit of vulnerability -reducing measures would be. As a result, we 
now know a good deal more — in particular, that the need for covered 
revetments, though ob\-ious, is really only part of the problem. 
There are other things, most of vhich do not entail large exi)enditures, 
that we must do at the same ttee. For example, we need to protect 
our supplies of aviation fuel on the bases as well as the tank trucks 
that take the fuel to the aircraTtj ve need better protection for 
our coiBnunicationB facilities, many of which are unnecessarily 
exposed; we need better provisions for dispersing the aircraft; we 
need protection around the bases against guerrillas and saboteurs; 
we need to protect our vital, specialized aircraJt maintenance 
equipnent, without which our aircraft cannot operate; we need to "bone 
down" the visual contrasts on our bases so that an enemy pilot will 
be denied easy identification; and, of course, we need a rapid runwBQr 
repair capability. If these things are done, together with the 
improved Gun/CHAPARRAL/HAVK defenses, described earlier, we can turn 
a potentially bad situation Into one in which the cost to the enemy 
of attacking our airbases can becoae prohibitive. 

I might also mention our experience in Southeast Asia. During 
the period fran November 1, 196 ^ through November I8, 1965j_^ie_Vlet_ 
Cong attacked eight airbases.^ 






^ ^hlle no feasible 
SSun^^^a!rSas?vuInerabllity-reducing measures can guarantee 
imnunity from this type of sneak attack, this kind of loss can be 
cut down drastically. 

Vfe have included about $26 million In the FY 1967 budget to get 
this program underway. While its total cost is still to be worked out, 
I can assure you that it will be but a fraction of the value of the 
aircraft alone which we would otherwise lose in an attack on our air 
bases. Few, if any, other areas in our tactical air program offer 
so great a potential return on the investanent. For the past three 
years, the Congress has denied our budget requests for tactical air- 
craft shelters. In view of the seriousness of the vulnerability 
problem I must once again urge your favorable consideration of this 
program in our FY 1967 Budget request. 

F. TACTICAL E)CERCISES 

In peacetime, tactical exercises help the General Purpose Forces 
to maintain a high state of cooibat readiness, provide opportunities 
to practice close coordination among the Services and with Allied 
farces, and furnish a realistic testing environment for new concepts 
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and weapon eystane. However, beginning In FY I965, «»«^P»c? ^ 
largsr scale exerclees directed and coordinated by the Joint GhlefB 
of Staff has slowed down with our Increasing Involvement In Saitheast 
Asia. Many of the purpoecB of these exercises are, of course, regularly 
accoftpllshed In the course of preparing, deploying and actually 
enaaglng our forces in Vietnam. For that reason, the cost of such 
exercises in FY I965 totaled ^ million compared with $110 million 
estimated a year ago; and the current year's progrwn is estimated 
at only $28 million coapared with $131 million included in our 
original request. On the assmptlcn that the situation In VletnKii 
will continue to remilre substantial U.S. military participation, 
the tentative FY 19G7 progrsm las been set at $60 million. Ohe 
actual conduct of the progrsm will be decided as events unfold. 

In addition to these larger JCS directed and coordinated exercises, 
the Services will continue to conduct training and readiness exercises, 
including a nunber wlth-elements of iOlled military establishments. 

G, FINANCIAL SUMMARY 

Ohe General Purpose Farces Program, which I J^^^f '^^^f^ 
will require total obligatlonal authority of $30.0 billion In FT 1966, 
of ^ich $8.8 bill! on is included in the Supplemental request, and 
$25.7 billion for FY I967. A comparison with prior years is shown 
below: 

($ Billlonfi, Fiscal Year) 

1962 1962 1963 19&^ 1965 1966 1967 
Original Final Actual Actual Actual Est. ?rop d 

"^X""""^ ll"*.? W.5 117.5 IIT-T ♦IS.O fcO.O *a5.T 
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IV. AIRLIFT AND SEALIFT FORCES 



Included in this program are the Military Airlift ConBand trans- 
ports the Air Force's 5)actical Air Comnand troop carrier aircrart, 
?he transport and troop carrier aircraft in the Air Force's reserve 
components, and the troop ships, cargo ships, tankers and forward 
mobile depot" ships operated by the Military Sea Transport Service, 

I believe it is apparent from my discussion of the limited var 
problem and our General Purpose Force requirements that an adequate 
airlift/sealift capability is essential to our global strategy in the 
collective defense of the Free World. As I have pointed out in pre- 
vious years, there are at least four ways in which a quick-reaction 
capability can be achieved: 

1. Military forces can be deployed, in advance, to potential 
trouble areas . 

2. Equipment and supplies can be prepositioned in those 
areas and military personnel airlifted in as required. 

3 Equipment and supplies can be stored aboard ships deployed 
near potential trouble spots, again with the men airlifted In as 
needed . 

Both men and equipment can be held in a central reserve 
in the United States and deployed by airlift and sealift as 
required. 

Each of these methods has its own advantages and disadvantages. 
For effimple, vhile the preposltionlng of our forces overseas probably 
provides the fastest response capability and reduces the need for air- 
lift and sealift, it also introduces a greater degree of rigidity Into 
our military posture by committing forces in advance. Moreover, this 
approach increases our overall requirement for men, materiel and 
foreign bases and involves the operational uncertainties and diplomatic 
difficulties which often arise from such semi -permanent overseas deploy- 
ment; it also increases defense expenditures abroad. 

In contrast, a central reserve of mobile General Purpose Forces 
in the United States, ready for immediate deployment provides consider- 
ably more operational flexibility and does not require as bi- an over- 
seas military establishment as does a strategy which relies on such 
Peosraphically dispersed forces. Horwever, timely deployment fta^ a 
fen^al reserve requires very large strategic airlift and sealift forces 
readily available at all times. 
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The prepositioning of equipment and supplies overseas either in 
land-based or sea-based depots is something of a compromise between the two 
extremes. This approach to the problem of quick response, while 
economizing on manpower, requires larger stocks of supplies, and some 
manpower, since such stocks must be maintained at each overseas pre- 
positioning site. And, of course, we must also have the airlift needed 
to move the men to where they can be joined with the materiel. However, 
our capacity to move men is far greater than our capacity to move 
equipment and supplies, and for this reason, prepositioning has proven 
very attractive in certain situations during the past few years, 
especially in the case of very heavy and very bulky equipment. 

Prepositioning on land, although necessary in many instances, 
involves in addition many of the same problems encountered in deploying 
large forces in foreign countries. Political restrictions imposed by 
the host country can jeopardize the immediate availability of the stocks 
and thereby limit our own freedom of action. Moreover, maintaining the 
materiel overseas in a ready-to-use condition can be quite costly, and 
aLniost always involves substantial foreign exchange outlays. Also, in 
places such as Southeast Asia, the costs of maintaining certain types 
of equipment which are especially susceptible to deterioration in hot 
and humid climates can be quite high. 

It was these factors, in particular, which led us to view with 
favor the so-called "floating depot" concept which we have developed 
and expanded over the last few years. By loading the equipment and 
supplies aboard ships in which the temperature and humidity can be con- 
trollsd and by stationing these ships in Far East waters, we are able to 
move the materiel to any part of that area in a matter of just a few 
days. And the troops can be moved by air well within the time these ships 
require to get to their destinations. 

Although the concept of a mobile central reserve of General Purpose 
Forces had long been accepted in the Defense Department, the lift 
necessary to move these forces promptly to where they might be needed 
had not been nrovided. Thus, one of the first military measures initiated 
by President Kennedy in late January 196I was the expansion of the air- 
lift. You may recall that in his first State of the Union Message, 
delivered to the Congress Just about one week after his inauguration, 
President Kennedy said: 

"I have directed prompt attention to increase our airlift 
capacity. Obtaining additional air transport mobility — and 
obtaining it nov; V7ill better assure the ability of our 
conventional forces to respond, with discrimination and speed, 
to any problem at any spot on the globe at any moment's notice. 
In particular it will enable us to meet any deliberate effort 
to avoid or divert our forces by starting limited wars in 
widely scattered parts of the world." 
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A little later, in my appearances before the Congressional 
Committees in support of the first set of Kennedy Amendments to the 
FY 1962 Defense Budget, I described the actions we had taken to achieve 
a prompt increase in the airlift - the increase in C-I3OE production, 
the procurement of C-135s and the acceleration of the C-lUl development. 

As we continued our reappraisal of the Defense program in the 
spring of 1961, it hecame apparent to us that further increases in our 
overall lift capacity would have to he made promptly. When I appeared 
•before the Congressional Committee in July in support of the third set 
of Kennedy Amendments to the FY I962 Defense Budget, I described our 
plans to reactivate 15 troop transport ships, and enhance the short-term 
airlift capacity by retaining in the active force a number of transport 
squadrons previously scheduled to be phased out in FY 1963 and by 
ordering to active duty a number of reserve transport squadrons. ^We 
also recommended at that time an increase in the amphibious lift for 
Marine Assault Forces, from 1-1/2 to a full two-division capability.; 

These were necessary but only interim adjustments in our airlift/ 
sealift programs. The first comprehensive revision was contained in 
the initial five-year Defense program (FY I963-67) which I presented 
to the Congressional Committees in January and February 1962. Tins 
program envisioned a major increase in our overall airlift capabilities. 
In addition to the procurement of another large quantity of C-130Es, we 
committed to production the new C-lUl with an ultiinate goal of 13 
operational squadrons. This plan would have increased our ^^irty-day 
airlift capability to Southeast Asia from about 14,700 tons m FY 19t>l 
to about 63,000 tons by FY 196? . 

With respect to sealift, the Defense Department, as a matter of 
policy, has traditionally depended on the Merchant Marine, retaining 
in the military sealift forces only those special capabilities not 
ordinarily available from commercial sources. Accordingly, we con- 
centrated our attention at that time on roll-on/roll-off and forward 
floating depot" ships and I recommended in I962 a force of seven roll-on/ 
roll-off ships (sufficient to move an entire armored division .with all 
of its vehicles) and a fleet of six rehabilitated Victory ships to serve 
as forward floating depots. 

From that time on we have each year consistently raised our goals 
both with regard to the airlift and the sealift. We are now proposing 
an expanded airlift program which will provide by FY 1973 an equivalent 
30-day lift capability from West Coast airfields to Southeast Asia of 
more than 172,000 tons at wartime surge utilization rates compared with 
the 11^,700 ton capability available in FY I96I. This is ne^ly double 
the 90,000 ton goal I talked about last year and is to be achieved 
through two major changes in the program. 
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First, we are nov proposing a program of six sq.uadrons of C-5As 
(96 U.E. aircraft) instead of three squadrons (U8 U.E. aircraft J. 

Second, as I informed the Committee last August when I appeared in 
support of the Amendment to the FY I966 budget, we have sijfcstantially 
increased the planned utilization rates of airlift aircraft hy raising 
ihe manning levels of selected units, both active and reserve. For 
exL,^ the Military Airlift ConMand vill raise the peacetme dai2^ 
utmzation rate of its C-I3OS, C-135S and C-l4ls to eight hours compared 
with five hours previously. This will also provide resources to in- 
Sease the wartime surge rate from eight to ten hours, f « Pl»f «J 
dlily utilization rate of troop carrier aircraft in the '^^<^^''^/i\^.- 
Comand and in the Pacific Theater is also "B/°f f "=-^3°^' 
from 1.5 to 5 hours, and the C-130A/Bs from 1.5 to 2.5 hours. 

With respect to the intra-theater and assault airlift capability, 
generally, we will have by end FY 1967 30 squadrons of C-130s (U72 
u!e. aircraft), including 16 squadrons of the longer '«?8%C:«°^,^- ^ 
but two of the C-130 squadrons will have been assigned *?*he Tactical 
Air command or theater air commands, with a primary mission^ of providing 
tactical airlift. Moreover, we are now planning to ^° 
Force Reserve 336 C-119 "Flying Boxcars" through FY 1967 and 20B through 
FY I96&. 

Bv end FY 1968 we will have more than 700 C-I3OS and C-Htls in 

the active forces. Like the C-130, the C-Htl has been designed to support 
both the strategic and tactical airlift missions and its airdrop ^d 
a°sault landing capabilities are now being tested under practical condi- 
tion^^ The two missions, of course, require different training a^, 
indeed, the Military Airlift Command Is now oross-training its ="ws f or 
both missions. Both the C-130s and C-ll*ls are far more efficient for 
the tactical airlift mission than the C-n9s which have a relatively 
short range and modest load carrying capabilities. ""J;^^' ^0*.+.=,. 

exSle^ould be loaded with troops and equipment in the Uhlted States 
^dflo^i directly to battle areas overseas, thus elimnating the need 

movSg^en ai^ equipment by strategic airlift to an overseas assembly 
^oint and then loading them on tactical aircraft. Thus, the f^st^f*"" 
brtSeerthe strategic and tactical airlift nissions may become less 
important in the future. 

In addition, the Air Force will shortly tegin a program to modify 
120 C-123 aircraft, nov assigned to the Special Air Warfare Forces, 
i'th Vt e^ines aAd anti-skid trakes. These modifications 

C-i23 take off and land ^dth a full 21,000 lbs. VB-ylo^\o7X^ 
1,300 foot airstrip. Sixty-five of these aircraft are nov in Vxetnax. 
vhere they are moving nearly 20,000 tons of cargo per month in 
tactical missions. 
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The C-I2U also provides a limited but valuable tactical airlift 
capability. Although it is not designed for forward area assault 
landing operations, the C-I2U can airdrop 112 paratroopers or 22,CX)0 
lbs. of high density cargo per sortie. Some of these aircraft have 
already been transferred from the active to the reserve forces and more 
will be transferred over the next few years. 

Later, as the new C-5As are delivered to the active forces, a large 
nu^^ber of C-I3OS will be transferred to the reserve forces to replace 
the C-I2US. 

Over and above these programs, we are re-examining the entire 
problem of "retail" airlift within the theater. It is clear that an 
efficient mix of tactical airlift aircraft must be available to assure 
that our deployed forces can be promptly committed to combat once they 
deploy to the theater of operations. Exactly what this nix of aircraft 
should be, however,is still not clear. Therefore, the Services are 
undertaking a comprehensive study of our tactical airlift requirements 
for the longer term, 

With regard to sealift, we have continued to concentrate our 
•attention on the special purpose ships, increasing the VXCTORY-class 
for-.-ard r.obile depot ships to 19 by the end of the next fiscal year and 
adding I6 Fast Deployment Logistic (FDL) ships by end FY 1973. 

T-e ultLT^ate number of FDL ships may be even higher. It is clear 
Trc- our experience over the last six months that in a limted war it 
may be desirable to supplement the U.S. Merchant Marine with DoD special 
purpose shipping. 

Ir. a general war there is no question that we can cconandeer f or 
--:^.na-v ruTDCses all of U.S. Flag shipping, if required. In a limited 
;a;; however; the situation is never as clear cut, particularly in the 
>^n-^ c-r rilitarv operation we are nov supporting m Southeast Asia. Yet 
this is precisely the kind of situation we are most likely to be con- 
fronted with in the years ahead. 

Ev-n last year I pointed out to the Committee that while we depend 
v-r-^^ heavnv on the Merchant Marine for our sealift, it takes time to 

as si-:ble ^h^shi^s^ 

"""^^ """'^^^^^^^fflilrajffl^PSSia"^^ ' avaiiaoie I asx' 
..a--t. Our iiTEnediate problem of sealift in support ^^^f^f^^f^.^^^^^^ 
S^"u;-'=a3t Asia is being solved by reactivating additional National Defense 
Reserve Fleet ships and by using whatever other shipping is ^^^^^^^^^> 
v-I^v first priority for "U.S. Flag" vessels. Already we have react iva^ 
56 ships from the Reserve Fleet. Another 25 ships will be reactivated 
over the next few months, making a total of 83. These ships, together 



with the MSTS nucleus fleet and other available private shipping, should 
be sufficient to meet our requirement for about 800,0CX>measurement tons 
per month to Southeast Asia, required in support of the forces ^ich the 
President has thus far authorized to be deployed. More ships may have 
to be reactivated if the additional forces earmarked for Southeast Asia 
are actisally deployed. 

A. AIRLIFT 

Shown on Table 15 are the airlift forces we plan to support through 
FY 1971. Our present sched\ile calls for the first two C-5A squadrons to 
become operational in FY 1970 with two more scheduled during FY 1971 and 
the entire tentatively-approved six squadron forces by end FY 1972. ^The 
first two squadrons in FY 1970 will be rounded out to 16 U.E. aircraft each 
by retaining eight C-133s. These C-133s will be phased out In FY 1971.} 

The proposed C-5A procurement program is shown on Table l6. Funds 
for the procurement of the first eight aircraft are included in the 
FY 1967 Budget. The first large procurement will be made in FY 19oo. 
The design selected is an aircraft of about 700,000 lbs. gross weight, 
twice that of the largest cargo carrier now in our inventory. The air- 
craft will be powered by four newly developed turbofan jet engines, each 
capable of ilO,000 lbs. of thrust, and will be able to deliver 250,000 lbs. 
of cargo over 3,000 statute miles, and 100,000 lbs. non-stop across the 
Pacific. It will have a rapid loading and unloading drive-through feature 
plus the ability to operate from short, low-strength airfields. The last 
is of considerable importance^ since it will permit routine delivery of 
troops and equipment well forward into the theater of operations. 

The dimensions of the cargo comportment, which will provide 2,700 
sq. ft. of loadable areas (including the ramps), have been very carefully 
worked out in relation to the typical kind of load this aircraft would 
have to carry in the deployment of large Anqy forces from the Continental 
Ifaited States. 

For example, the fuselage width will be about 19 ft., making possible 
the loading of two columns of Army vehicles and cargo pallets side by side 
compared with one column in the C-lUl. This would permit a much more 
efficient utilization of available floor area. The C-lUl, when used for 
this kind of load, can carry only about 50 to 55 percent of its maximum 
structural capacity compared with 90 percent for the C-5A. Because of its 
better balance between available floor area and maximum structural load- 
carrying capacity, as well as its other operational efficiencies, one C-5A 
should be able to do the work of four to five C-lltls in deploying typi^^l 
Army units. Indeed, 12 C-5As could have handled the eirtire Berlin Airlift 

required more than 300 C-5^s; and in 13 hours ^2 ^-JAscould have 
handled the 15,000 troops moved to Europe in Exercise BIG LDT by 243 
aircraft in 63 hours. 

Even though the C-5A would be very expensive to acquire — $3-^ ^^--^-^^^^ 
for a force of 96 aircraft — on a ten year systems cost basis (i.e., includ- 
ing the cost of development, procurement and ten years of operation;, the 
C-5A would be a much better buy than additional C-l4ls. 
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It would take a force of almost 1+00 C-ll+ls to do the work of the 96 C-5As. 
On a ten-year systems cost basis the cost per ton delivered to Southeast 
Asia, for example, would be about $50 for the C-5A compared with $7^ 
for the C-lUl (includes development costs for the C-5A but not for the 
C-lUl). 

The C-lUl program which we presented here a year ago envisioned 
an ultimate 13 squadron force (208 U.E. aircraft), an FY 1966 procure- 
ment of Sh aircraft and a final FY 1967 huy of 3I. However, the higher 
utilization rates we axe now planning on, together with increased 
requirements for training, will result in faster attrition that we would 
otherwise have had. To make certain that we will be able to maintain 
the 13 squadron level well into the 1970s and to provide a highly 
desirable early increase in total airlift capability, we have accelerated 
C-lUl production from seven per month to nine per month and we now propose 
to buy 19 more aircraft than previously planned — 16 more in -FY 1966 ^ 
(for a total of lOO) and three more in FY 1967 (for a total of 3^). This 
will enable us to achieve a ik squadron level by end FY I968 and maintain 
it through FY 1971. 

This expanded C-lUl capability, in addition to increasing our overall 
airlift, will also enable us to make other desirable changes in the 
force. With an additional C-lUl squadron this year, one C-I30E squadron 
(16 U.E. aircraft) will be disbanded and its aircraft redistributed to 
replace the command support aircraft previously withdrawn fr^ other air- 
craft units to meet advanced flying training needs. In FY 1967 another 
C-130 squadron will be converted to C-lUls and its aircraili redistributed 
to other units to help absorb the higher attrition resulting from the 
stepped up utilization rates. The 30 squadron C-130 force (472 U.E. 
aircraft) will be maintained through FY 1969 and thereafter will begin to 
decline as a result of attrition and sched\aed transfers to the reserve 
components . 

The C-133S, C-135S and C-12^s will continue to be phased out of the 
active forces as the new aircraft become available from production. The 
phaseout schedules for these aircraft shown on Table 15 are essentially 
the sa.me as envisioned last year except that we are now tentatively 
planning on holding five C-I2I+ squadrons (80 U.E. aircraft) Instead of 
only three into FY 1970 in order to sustain the heavy airlift capability 
during the initial stages of the C-5A phase-in. 

As I noted earlier, we now plan to retain over the next two years 
a larger number of C-119s in the Air Force Reserve than we had previously 
planned, primarily to augment the tactical assault capabilities of the 
Ictive forces until more C-lUls become available. We had also planned 
last year that the Air Force Reserve in FY 1970 would receive three 
squadrons of C-130s (2U U.E. aircraft) and simultaneously make e^oi^^^- 
setting reduction in its C-12U fleet from 152 to 128 U.E. aircraft. Now 
the Reserve will delay the phase down of its C-12i+s until FY ip «ben 
it is scheduled to receive five squadrons of C-130s {hO U.E. aircraft;. 
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The Air National Guard is now scheduled to receive ^e °f 
C-130S (8 U.E. aircraft) in n 1970 and «J"!^°°^^32 V.E. 

aircraft) in FY 1?71. In addition, the Guard wiU retain bI* C-97 
S^ns U U.e! aircra^)^ 1969, ^^-f^^^^^^ ^ Se'^°' 
pras:::t';f sinfu^^rns" i?^^^^^^^ ^ l^O >*ich ve had 

earlier planned to keep. 

Eventually, all the ClShs vill be Ph-ed out f'%\^JZ''^^Zr" 
and the Air National Guard and replaced by C-13OS, loU U.E. aircraft for 

each coiaponent. 



B. SEALXET 



As previously mentioned, ve intend to proceed with the construction 
of a fleeHf Fast Deployment Logistic ships. Last year we requested 
^s for fo^r of these Sips and tentatively scheduled the Procurement 
oftwo a year throughout FI 1970. Although Congress funded t«° 
^heslships in the FY 1966 budget, aU of our analyses during the past 
llZ cZlL t^^tr valufto the seallft force, therefore we have 
tentatively scheduled the construction of 16 more in the l9bS-71 ■ 
period l^w^ver, we propose to build these ^^^f^ ^-^^.^^ 
knd of "total package." contracting procedure f ' ig^T^th 
schedule calls for a contract definition con?.etition in md-FX 19&7 with 
c^trStor selection and award of the two IT 1966 b1>^P^ 
Snrine of I967. Considering the length of time necessary to make this 
selection and get production facilities and procedures organized, we 
V I^t^irirri +0 defer further procurement of these ships until FY 19bo. 
Soever I10 ^mo^^rfesL'ch and . development f^^^f,^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
initiatS contract definition and these funds are included m the FY 19«> 
Supplemental . 

As shovn on Table 15, the two ships funded this year are presently 

teratie:,*p:ndt^ the'c:j^i:tion of studies on the production method 
to be used, etc. 

The Three VICTaRY-class cargo ships which were conv^ed to forward 
V, L;^! M w 106^ are presently deployed around Subic Bay m the 
mSpin!: Ssf ye^'w^teSltively plLned on converting lU more of 
toeie ^^CTORY s^ips with the entire force of 17 to be operational by end 
W 1967 We now plan to convert an additional two ships to give us a 
r+.rif 1Q hv the md of FY 1967 and this force would be retained throu^ 
■ n 1970 AS sho^ on tSe iabir^ would then begin to phase out these 
1^ips K l^Hs the new fast deployment logistic ships become available 



for this role. 
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One additioneil general ptirpose cargo ship was retained in the force 
last Spring to help meet the increased demands in Southeast Asia; Last 
year we had tentatively planned on phasing this force dovn to 12 ships 
hy end FY 1966 and eventually to eight ships by end FY 1970. As" shown 
on the table, we now plan on a slower phasedown, meshing more closely with 
the deliveries of the fast deployment logistics ships in the FY-1969-71 
period. 

In the case of special purpose cargo ships, seven LSTs were, added 
in late FY 1965 from the Pacific Command Reserve Fleet to meet Vietnam 
reciuirements and one older medium cargo ship was phased out, for a net 
increase in the force of six ships. Nine more LSTs and two aircraft 
transports have been added this year raising the total to 60 spepial 
purpose cargo ships. One LST must be dropped in FY I967. After, FY 1967 
(on the assumption that the Vietnam conflict ends by that time) .^he number 
of special purpose cargo ships is scheduled to return to pre -Vietnam 
levels as the LSTs and aircraft ferries leave the force. " ^ 

One shallow draft tanker, especially suited for operations in Southeast 
Asia, has been activated this year, raising the total tanker force to 26. 
As shown on the table, we propose to keep the tanker force at this size 
through FY 1971. 

The program which we began in FY I965 of rehabilitating and lengthen- 
ing the MSTS tankers built during World War II will be continued. Funds 

for modernizing four of these ships were provided in the FY 196^-66 
budgets and additional funds are requested for two more in FY 1^67. 
Tentatively, we plan to continue this program at the rate of two ships 
per year through FY 1970. We are also studying the desirability of 
replacing some of these older tankers with new ships. 

As mentioned last year, we intend to keep 16 troop ships in the force 
through FY 1970 as a hedge against emergencies. If not needed in active 
status, they will be held in ready reserve, manned by a nucleus "J of civil 
service crews. Up until last fall, the 16 troop ship force was ..conrposed 
of 13 ships manned by civilians and three ships manned by military crews. 
We have now activated another three troop ships from the National 
Defense Reserve Fleet for civilian manning and retired the three military 
manned ships to reserve status. 

C. FINAJJCIAL SUMMARY 

The Airlift and Sealift Forces I have outlined will require Total 
Obligational Authority of $2.2 billion in FY I966, of which $0.5 Mllion 
is included in the Supplemental request; and $2.1 billion in FY, 1967. 
A comparison with prior years is shown on the following;_ page. 



($Billions, Fiscal Years) 

1062 1962 1963 196U 
2^. Fi^ Actual Actual 

Total Obligational 1,2 
Authority -9 
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V. RESERVE AND GUARD FORCES 



A. GENERAL 

In the preceding sections of this statement^ 1 have discussed the 
Reserve and Guard forces as they contribute to our various military 
missions. In this section, I will summarize the numbers of men serving 
on a paid drill status and the costs of the program. The znmbers of 
Reserve and (Suard personnel in regular paid training for the fiscal years 
1961 through 1967 a^e shovm on Table 17- 

As shown on the bott<3n of the table, we have budgeted for 985/600 
Reserve and Guard personnel on paid status at the end of FY 19^7 • This 
compares with 1,002,000 at the end of FY I965 and an expected 1,086,300 
at the end of the current fiscal year. Of these numbers, 88^,600 
personnel are expected to be In a paid drill training status by the end 
of FY 1967, conipared with 990,100 at the end of FY I966 and 932,100 at 
the end of FY I965. 

B. ARMY RESERVE COMPOWmS 

In accordance with the intent of Congress, we are programming a 

strength of 270,000 for the Array Reserve through FY I966. Although about 
750 Army Reserve units (with about 55>000 men) which are not required by 
our contingency plans have been inactivated, the authorized manning levels 
of remaining Reserve units have been raised sufficiently to accomplish 
this progrsunmed objective. The Guard's progranmed strength for end FY I966 
was raised from 380,000 to ^l8, 50O in order to man the Selected Reserve 
Force units at 100 percent and other unite at their authorized strengths. 

In FY 19^1, we hope to be able to carry out the realignment plan 
which was proposed last year and which I discussed earlier. Under this 
plan, paid drill training strength would total ^80,000, including 30,000 
to man the Selected Reserve Force at 100 percent. 

Because of the demands on the recruit training system we have had 
to reduce the number of Reserve Enlistment Program (REP) trainees from 
about 110,000 to about 65,000 during the current fiscal year. However, 
for FY 1967 we have scheduled 130,000 REP trainees. In addition, the 
FY 1967 budget provides two weeks annual active duty training for 8l,400 
Army Reservists, compared with about 78,4O0 this year. 

C. NAVAL RESERVE 

For the Naval Reserve, we have programmed a total of 126,000 men on 
paid drill training status for the end of FY 19^1, the same number 
estijnated for the end of the cxarrent fiscal year and about S^OOO more 
than end FY I965. In addition, about 9>100 Naval Reservists (the same 
as last year) are escpected to perform short active duty training tours 
during FY I967. 
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D. MARINE CORPS RESERVE 



Last suinmer, the Marine Corps Reserve, authorized paid drill training 
strength was increased by 2,500, to a total of 48,000, to increase the 
readiness of the reserve division/air wing. This strength will be 
maintained through FY 1967. 

E. AIR FORCE RESERVE 

The original FY I966 Budget request provided for U5,800 Air Force 
Reservists on paid drill training. Last August we raised the manning level 
of eleven airlift squadrons to full authorized strength and these units 
were given about 2,200 additional personnel spaces. It now appears that 
the end FY I966 strength will be about k7 ,&00 men, slightly lower than 
planned. We are now in process of modernizing the lift capability of the 
Air Force Reserve by converting older C-II9 xmits to the more modern 
C-12^. Six squadrons are being converted during the current fiscal year 
and eight more are now planned for conversion in FY I967. Also, eight 
C-119 squadrons previously scheduled to phase out in FY I967 will be 
retained. Accordingly, we are requesting a paid drill strength of 
50,800 for the Air Force Reserve at end FY 19^7 . 

In addition, 7,500 Air Force Reservists will receive two weeks 
active duty training during FY 1967, about 2,000 more than the number 
now estimated for FY I966. 

F. AIR MTIONAL GUARD 

The FY 1967 budget provides an end year paid drill training strength 
of 79,800 for the Air National Guard, the same number estimated for the 
end of the current fiscal year. As I noted earlier, the Guard was auth- 
orized additional spaces last August to raise the manning level of one 
tactical air control group, nine F-lOO squadrons and four RF-8U tactical 
reconnaissance squadrons to 100 percent of authorized strength. 

G. OFFICERS EDUCATION PROGRAM (ROTC) 

The Senior Reserve Officers Training Corps represents a primary 
source of officer input for all of the military services. The Reserve 
Officers Training Corps Vitalization Act of 1964 (P.L. 88-647) has further 
enhanced the effectiveness and importance of this program. Under the 
provisions of this Act, the Army and the Air Force have now been author- 
ized to increase the number of ROTC scholarships .from 1,000 per year for 
each Service in FY 1966 to 2,000 in FY 1967. The Navy, which had pre- 
viously been authorized to grant such scholarships, will award 5,400 
during FY I967, the same number as in FY I966. These scholarships provide 
for tuition, lab fees and books and entitle the recipient to subsistence 
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pay of $50 per month for four years , conipared with $40 per month received 
by students In the non-scholarship program during the laet two years of 
college . 

The nev ROTC lav also permits colleges to conduct a two-year 
advanced coiirse, the trfiuiltional four -year program or hoth. We now 
estlBBte tlat perhaps ten to twenty percent of potential officer candi- 
dates will delay entering the program until their Junior year. An 
estiJMited 2^^-4,000 students, of which ^^5*000 are in the third and fourth 
year classes, are expected to participate in the Senior ROTC program 
during FY 196T. We estimate that 15,600 will complete the course and 
become cQBsoissioned Second Lieutenants or Ensigns. 

An estimated l6if,000 students are expected to participate in the 
Army Senior ROTC dxjring FY I967, an Increase of about 6,100 over the 
current year. It is estimated that tlifi total production of coDalssloned 
officers in FY I967 will be about 9,88o, a decrease of 500 trca. the 
number expected this fiscal year. 

The Navy's regular (scholarship) ROTC program, as noted earlier, 
vill remain at the presently authorized level of about 5,U00 officer 
candidates in FY 1967. The FY I967 contract (non-scholarship) program 
of 3,700 students is about the same as this year's. The regular and 
contract programs should produce about 920 and 3^ officers, respectively, 
in FY 1967. 

Participation in the Air Force Senior ROTC program Is estimated 
at 71,800 students in FY I967 with a production of 4,500 conmilsaloned 
officers, about the same as In FY 1966. 

Pursuant to the direction Of the President, we undertook a study 
last yeai' of how the Junior ROTC (high school) program could be made 
more responsive to military requirements and, at the same time, carry 
out the letter and spirit of the Reserve Officers Braining Corps Vltal- 
ization Act of 1964. As you know, this Act provided for the expansion 
of the Junior ROTC program from 287 schools (includes 36 full-time 
military institutions) to 1,200, at a rate not exceeding 200 schools 
per year. This study was completed late last fall, and Department of 
Defense Instruction on implementation and management of the Junior ROTC 
program was Issued In December. 

The reoriented program contemplates two significant changes in 
present practice. First, by using qualified military retirees in lieu 
of active duty personnel, except in the case of the full-time military 
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doUws and trained ' "JJie^ti^U co>«pletlne their eduoaUon 

the focus Of the program ^Jlf^^^'^^^^ career enlisted men. To 

Although ve have yet to JTi'tS: VrUc^^tirn ff^^i 
have provided ii> the Ti 1967 f t^"* ^'^^jf Xlaum increase auth- 
^hooL («0 Am>y, 30 "^^^^^"^'^r^n 90-100) of the 130 Katioml 
orlzed by the nev lav. aJ^)'^!! probably transfer to 

Defense Cadet Corps high schools ^tional 200 schools participate, 
^ a™? Junior ROTC prOgra»^ ^67^11^ cost *12.1 miUion co-pared vith 
the Junior ROTC prosram 1° f^^?&7 vu^ c 
$5> mlUlon in the current fiscal year. 

H raiAMCIAL SUMMARI 

^ vit'^f r^Tiiiirfor^^r67!''^ r=s^rtsrvith 

oDllgational authority of ^S.'^ Dixxion 
prior years is shovn below: 

($ Billions, Fiscal Year) 

X962 1962 1963 196^ 19^ ^966 
Original Final Actual Actual Actual — ^ 

Ototal Otligational ^ g 2.1 2.2 

Authority 1*T 
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VI. RESEARCH AHD lEVEIOPMEKT 



Included in this major program are all the research and develop- 
ment efforts not directly Identified with veapons or weapon systems 
approved for deployment. 

We have made a special effort this year not only to cull out any 
marginal projects in the FY 1966 and I96T research and development pro- 
grams, but also to defer to future years all projects whose postpone- 
ment would not have a seriously adverse effect on our future military 
capabilities. But even while we have eliminated, reduced and deferred 
projects in some areas of this program, we have had to add, increase 
and accelerate projects in other eureas to meet newly recognized urgent 
requirements. 

You may recall that one of the items included in our first set of 
aznendments to the FY 19^2 Budget was the sum of $122 million for research 
and development of non-nuclear weapons and equipment specifically designed 
for limited wars and counter insurgency operations. Since that time, we 
have vigorously pursued our efforts in that area and many of the new 
weapons, equipment and techniques now being employed in Vietnam came out 
of this work, e.g., the armed helicopter, jungle communications equipment, 
battlefield radars, improved night vision devices, defoliation agents, 
emergency airfield equipment, lightweight body armor, minigun armed air- 

mny other items of this type are now veil along in development. In 
order to''njake tham available for use in Vietnam at the earliest possible 
time, we have undertaken a new effort called Project PROVOST (Priority 
Research and Development Objectives for Vietnam Operations Support), 
designed to Identify those current RCD projects vhich could make a sig- 
nificant contribution to our militarj- operations in Vietnam, and which, 
vith additior^al funds, could be brought to fruition relatively quickly. 
So far the Military' Departments and AR?A have Identified over 150 items 
of this type, and we have already reprogrammed almost $58 million^of 
Ti 1966 R5D emergency funds for their support. We are now requesting 
an additional $152 million for Ti I966 to continue and expand this effort 
and to meet other urgent requirements. Among the items to be supported 
with these additional funds are the EA-6B electronics countermeasure air- 
craft, modifications to the A-7 aircraft to adapt it for Air Force use, 
modifications to the F-^^ to provide a nose gun, improvement to SHRDE 
anti-radar missile to make it more effective against SAIA site radars. 
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and a vide variety of surveillance devices, veapons, munitions and 
personal equipment. 

Before I turn to the specifics of the FY 19^7 Research and Develop- 
ment program, there are two general areas vhich might usefully be dis- 
cussed ar entities rather than in terns of the separate projects vhich 
they comprise. These are nuclear testing and test detection, and the 
space development projects. 

A. Nuclear Testing and Test Detection 

As I pointed out in past years, the Defense Departeient, in coopera- 
tion vith the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC), is committed to .our 
specific safeguards vith relation to the Test Ban l^eaty. For the Defense 
Depart^nenfs portion of this program, ve have budgeted a total of ^239 
minion for A 196?, compared vith $2^*1 million in FY I966 and about $250 
million in FY I965 as shovn in Table I8. 

In suT^port of the first safeguard - the underground test program - 
ve have incluaed $23.5 miUion in the FY 19oT Budget, compared to $30.6 
million in FY I966. The veapons develojment test portion of this program 
Is the responsibility of AEC vhile Defense is responsible f or t^^jeapons 
effects tests. D uring c a lendar year I965, Defense conducted^ ^^^^^» 
and parti cipate^^jM^^B^SC^ 
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^S^^^^^e designed to provide data ^^^^^^^^ering effects, jmlner- 
ability of ballistic missile re-entry vehicles and satellite components 
transient radiation effects on electronics equipment, euc. 



In supx^ort of the second safeguard - maintenance of moaem nuclear 
laboratory facilities and programs in theoretical and ex^oratory nuclear 
technology - our FY 196? Budget Includes $53 nillion. The character of 
this Drogram vas described to you last year. It continues to meet our 
objectivfof attracting and retaining a highly qualified staff of civxUan 



scientists . 



About $-5 million has been included in the FY I96T Budget in support 
o^ the third^afeguard - the maintenance of a stand-by atmospheric test 
c;^Mnty. Abou? $2 million of this amount v 111 be -^^^o improve and 
maintain the facilities on Johnston Island. The balance is for continued 
research and development, the procurement of certain Improved prototype 
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test eauiir . maintenance of cquipnent already on hand, and eupport 

of Jo!n? ".sk Fo^^e 8 which been eGta'Dlishea to maintain a "readiness- 

?o-t^sr c^^bllity. one exercise designed ^/f ^^ee 

resume at«^heric testing prompUy vas completed in 0<=^^f Three 

more exercises were conducted in March, Augv^t and December W^5. 

Se Le nov confident that we have a capability to resume weapon effects 

tesS^ m the atmosphere on slx-n-onth notice and ^P-^"^'^.^^^ 

testing on two or three-month notice. Accordingly, in the f^*"^^^ 

ptan ?^ conduct at least one exercise each year to maintain that capability, 

In support of the fourth safee-oard - the monitoring of Sino-Sovlet 
nuclear Ic^ivlUe^ -- ve have included a total =f *^f^\ ^^^ff^ 
FY 196T Budget, compared with $113-5 '=^y^ion in FY 1966 $m.9 mUion 
S K {965 . We conduct two principal program to ^>^f f * *^f^"^^^ 
the Advanced Research Project Acency s VELA prograa and the Air Force - 
Atomic Energy Detection System (AEDS). 

The VELA program is dtrected to the development and demonstration of 
an ad^ncIfsu^eSlance system for ' i^^!^,-^^":?* ^^"^ . 

nuclear tests underground, underwater, the ^^"''Phere ^ "^^jgj 
altitudes in space. The first VELfi space l^'"^^ """^'^^^^^ °i„to I 
...en two atomic -clear ^st^^^t.c^» l^V^^VZl ^^^^^aeln ^ 
nearly- circular orbit at 55,000 n.cl. a secona -n-Laced 
^^64 and the third and fourth WLA spacecraft ^„=""^"^^^^t"lfth 
into similar orbits. The latest launch was made in J"ly "^1^ 

and providing useful data. 




^5^^5^^53Deen included In the FY 

^P55^^ thrs^ace portion of the VEiA program. 
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The VELA undergrouna test detection Program is f ?f 

verv veil and another $32 million has been included in the FY 19t>7 
ZiBet^ "ntinue thlsvork. The ce»struction of a ^^^^t^ 
feimic Array (LASA) vas completed l«t year ^f^^^^^^J^- 
array utlli2es some 525 detectors buried at a depth of 200 f 
sSoed out over an area of 150 by 150 miles. Preliminary requite 
i^icate that USA promises to be an effective ^3^*^ 
underground nuclear detonations. Further study vill 
Sne fS^tlmate capability. Ve have al^o included $10 
FY 1967 Budget for site survey and design of a system of I^^?"*^!.^ 
other parts of the vorld, but these funds vill not be commlttea until 
the effectiveness of the Jtontana LASA system is fully ev«luated. 

A sienificant event in the developiiient of our test detection cap- 
.vo<t4!=^or,W Sace in October last year when an 80 ET nuaear device 

det^^^:^ at^Lpth ora^ool^ Amchitka Isl«»d in the Aleutians. 
(?^ls w^fo^e of the live underground nuclear tests "°^ucted by the 
SeLe De^rtment in 1965.) The seismic vaves from this designated 

s« Y%s=iri^s"5rarc?::sTf '^r^:ii^ 

ir:TA'Z"s:^r.VX^^fo^^ the data f.=o this shot can be 
completely analyzed. 

■me present Air Force Atomic Energy Detection System designed to 
detect and identify nuclear detonations, now represents ^ facilities 
Investment of about $72 Billion. As I noted last year, we Initiated in 
W 19» a s?x-year yigram to cost over $100 miUion to expand the 
^ief of ^^tfoS Ind^odemlze the e.uip.ent existing s^tions 

<M.,< million of this program was f^anded in the FX 19W-t)0 ijuagets. 
^^oiher lirSiuon has been f^cluded in the FY 1967 axdget continue 
tSs investment program and abo'at $1*6 million has been Included for 
RDTw3 and operating costs. 

B. SPACE DE^/EDOH^EKT PROJECTS 

mie the vario-as elements of the Defense Department's ^Pf 
are s^ead, on a functional basis, throughout the f ^^^^^f^^^J ^ 
^uciures I believe this effort can be more ^^^i^^^^^^^^^i'^'^f*^ 
a separate entity. AccordingOoT, ve have assembled on Table 19 all of 
the Sjor projects and activities vhlch constitute the Defense Space 
Prograra" . 

Arain, I vant to remind you that the Defense space P^^S^^^if^^^^ 
integ^al^rt of the much larger National Space Prosraa, e^qpenditures 
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fo>. vhieh now total over $7 billion a year. The Defense portion 

for vhicn now xox^x uvc^ s^i ^j„«o/> to utilize the space environ- 

of this national program is designed ^^.^^^^ ^^^J;"® ^"^^ ana other 

plore tne useiuAne&i* ..,„+rp-ia>.i*» for the Defense Department to 

SliSr^^^ersonnel have fwm the very beeinning | 

in the civilian space program, ana there are now about 2kO 

^sie^ed to HASA. Most of the KASA astronauts, for example, are military 

officers . 

^ +v,« T have laid down tvro fundamental 

Accordinsly, from the ^irst, it must mesh 

'l\TZ if/X^'X^^^ Thlt-isf th^efense and 

national program. Second, P-^^,^^ f^^^^^^^^^fit^^o^er^^ 
must hold the distinct promise of enhancing our miiixary 

effectiveness . 

rrhnQ the Defense Department's program vill continue to provide, 

^T^^^B^^k^ s ^ rrte^Ti^jf ' 

about one-half Of the Defense space eix^.^ ^+ half is devoted to 

Z —I T^^oT^i for^l^t^a^Su-Uor i-' "^p^--^ 

Z Z^Ta tX^f. l^^J^JZ^^Z rtirely 
developments growing out of this efiort wixj. ^T^It r.T v Wpseen 
ap^icatifns and capabilities vhlch cannot ^^^4^1^i^,f?roL":;e 

Tt risfrnfurf ag:iL"Cu:c:rLfn'^uJe continuing 
create : ru^d:Son of^^acf tech«,losy, knowledge and e^rlence 
vhich irsufflciently broad to provide lor future applications as they 
naterlftlize and are identified. 

in total, about $l621 million of c«r FY I967 Budget request is for 
the space program, slightly less than in FY 1966. 



1. Spacecraft Mission Projects 

The largcBt space mission project in terns of total program cost 
is the Manned Orbital Laboratory (MOL). Last year I described four 
courses of action which ve planned to take preliminary to a final decision 
on proceeding with this program. Briefly they were as follows : 

a. The Air Force was to define an experimental program 

to meet the broadened military objectives of MOL, placing emphasis 
on developments which might lead to operational systems. The 
Air Force ms also to determine the essential vehicle character- 
istics required to meet those objectives and, in cooperation with 
NASA, was to define any additional significant experiments of a 
general scientific and technological nature which should be carried 
out. 

b. The Air Force was to assess the proposed specifications of 
a MOL system, i.e., the GEMIHI B vehicle, the laboratory section 
and the TITAN IIIC booster, against the needs of the experimental 
program. Three preliminary design studies were to be Initiated 
with Industry to provide the cost and technical infoimation needed 
to select the final configuration. The Air Force was also to ex- 
amine various configurations of the APOLLO system that were being 
studied by KASA to meet its own objectives. 

c. To preserve the option of proceeding with MOL on an orderly 
basis and to make effective use of the TITAN III RSd) flight program, 
action was to be taken to qualify components of the GEMINI B plus 
laboratory configuration aboard T11M IIIC approved development 
vehicles. (No men were to be carried on these flights.) 

d. $150 minion was to be included in the FY 19^6 Budget for 
continuing design studies, narrowing the effort to two contractors 
for procrani definition and to a single contractor for subsequent 
full-scale development. The study contractors were to be selected 
on the basis of their ability to execute development, whether the 
approach finally selected was the GET'lIWI B or a version of the 
APOLLO system. No FY 1966 funds were to be obligated until we 
were convinced that a satisfactory approach had been found, and 
that the expected results of the program would be commensurate 
with the cost. 

These actions (including the provision of $150 million in FY I966) 
were carried forward during the spring and summer of last year and after 
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a thDroiiGh discussion of the J-iOL project vith the Space Council, the 
President on August 25th decided to proceed vith its development at 
an estimated cost of about $1.5 billion. 



will study the l-JOL to deterniine the feasibility of using it 
for c.vperiinents of a general scientific ana technoloeical nature. The 
Air Force vill attempt to accoramodate these experimentc vherever possible 
as long as they do not seriously Interfere vith the military objectives. 
As in the past, ll'\3A and BoD vill continue to vorh closely to ensure 
that the canned space flight effort of both agencies Is fully coordinated 
and tliat the progran is intcGratcd vith the national effort. 

The initial WL astronauts have been drawn from a preselected group 
of candidates. These men are all nilitary test pilots and graduates of 
the Aerospace Research Pilot School at Edwards Air Force Base, California. 
They include both j\ir Force and IJaval aviators. 

V7e intend that the MOL developnient program should proceed on a 
deliberate and orderly schedule, usins the $150 nilllon provided for 
n 1956 and the yl59 million requested for FY 19*57 • Design definition, 
system inte--ration, development of specifications and determination of 
firm cost proposals are scheduled for completion during this coming 
spring and summer, after \:hich contracts will be awarded for the full- 
scale development of tordv;are. 

The next item, "Gn'JUII (l-lanned Space Flight)" represents the Defense 
Department's participation in the laSA-GK-mn prograrj. The $2 nilllon 
provided for FY I966 vill complete the remaining military experiments 
planned through the end of this calendar year. Tlie basic iaio\;ledge and 
e^rpcrience ve are gaining fl*om this project is an important contribution 
to the iiOL progra-Ti. 



I have alxead:y- diseased the next item, "Nuclear !Itest 1^!^=:^^" 
(VLLA)", in connection vith the test ban treaty safeguara. The IT l^Of 
^)uaGet includes ahout $6 minion for this program. 

A total of $62 million is requested in FY 19^7 to ^jf ^^f^^^^J^.^" 
Defense satellite cor.7nrar:i cat ions developnent prograins, vhich I descriUed 
to^YOu in soae detail last year. The first phase of this program is 
directed towards the design, developnent, deplo^^nent, test OP^^^^^^ 
of an Initial Defense Corxiuni cation Satemte system consisting of 
?he sp^ce and surface segment, and the overall network control Twenty- 
t.,-0 sateUites will be la-onched into high, randonay spaced equatorial 
Trbi's using a total of three TIZ^^H IIIC boosters. Hie i^unchings yiOl 
S'e tia'e^er the next si:: months. Tl.e ground element -^^1 ^^-^^^^ 
a r^er of fixed and transportable terr.inal^ deployed both in the United 
States and overseas locations. 

The system -:ill first be tested to demonstrate operational feasi- 
bility/; then it win be used, startins approximately i^^^^I^^jI^.^J 
TD-ovidi a world iride operational capability for high priority traffic 
(;'"o ft^ voice and ^^'O teletype channels). Additional .ground terminals 
viil be acouired and deployed to establish the necessary communication 
lin>^ vitH priority for Southeast Asia. To sustain this initial cap- 
ability until the "next generation" equipment becomes ^^f^^^^^' 
?o be readv to launch additional satellites, as early as two years after 
the initial laimches, should this prove necessary. 

I noted last year that, concurrent with the development of the 
initial system, studies are being conducted to determine the operational 
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and technical characteristics required for a more advanced and longer 
life system. IThen these studies are completed, they will be analyzed 
to establish a ccmprehensive technical basis for an advanced Defense 
communication satellite system for use late in this decade and beyond. 
We expect this system to provide a significant Increase in the effective 
life of the satellite, greater satellite power and sensitivity, and 
Important advances in the area of anti-jajnminG and multiple-access 
techniques. These improvements vould enable us to use smaller, less 
costly surface terminals, thus allowing a greater survivability and 
flexibility in military uses and deployment. 

VThile such an advanced system vould be able to meet some tactical 
comraunication requirements, the full potential of satellite communica- 
tions for tactical use still has to be developed. Our efforts to date 
have been concerned with providing a relatively fCT-i survivable and 
fle::ible lone distance circuits, primarily between fixed but transport- 
able SLU-face terminals. In order to achieve a long and reliable life- 
time in orbit, the satellite design was kept relatively simple; it vas 
also l;ept lightweight so that it could be launched into high orbit 
with the boosters then available. Such satellites, therefore, neces- 
sitated the use of relatively sophisticated ground terminals. 

Now that both satellite and booster technology has reached the 
stage where we can plan on relatively conrplex and heavy satellites 
bein^ placed into hieh orbit and operating reliably for extended periods, 
we have begun to study the application of such satellites to the com- 
munication problems of the field array, naval forces, aircraft, etc. 
In these applications, where a very large number of users must be able 
to connr.'Jiicate with each other, the terminals must be small, lightweight 
and highly mobile. About $3^ million of the ^62 million requested for 
this program in V£ 1967 is for the space segment, the laxrnch vehicles 
and the airborne terminaLs which are the responsibility of the Air Force. 
Another million is required for the ground terminals which are the 
responsibility of the Armi% About $5 million is required for shipborne 
and shore terminaljs which are the responsibility of the Navy. And, 
$3.5 million is required for overall engineering and systems management 
which is the responsibility of the Defense Communications Agency. 

A7)proximately ^i21 million is required in FY 19^7 for "Program 
(TRAIISIT)", the Navy's navigational satellite system. About ^10 million 
of this amount is for annual operating costs, including the purchase of 
launch vehicles required to replace Inoperative or dying satellites. 
The balance of about $3 million will be devoted to further iniprovements 
in the life and reliability of the satellites and to the preparation of 
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an aajnanac predictlne the orbital paths or the satellites over a six 
to twelve month period. Presently, master ground stations have to 
send these data to the sateUlte every twelve hours i^=>^^^«^y^f^^^; ^ 
by the satellite durins the next t^^elve hours. Tne availability of a 
published alcianac vould pernit sijaplification of the most conplex part 
of the satellite, the electronic aeaory circuit. 




The FY 196T request of $7 million for space geodesy vill Provide 
the .\rni' about $2 million for satellite geodesy and the Ka%v about ^5 
million to man and operate the vorld vide tracKins net^;orlt. The DoD 
is TDarticipatins in the National Satellite Geodetic Program vith IUSh 
and" other government agencies, and aU three Services have geodetic 
sensors deployed in the llASA GEOS series satellites. In addition, t..e 
Anr,' is flying its SECOR (Sequential Correlation of Range) satellite 
as a secondary payload on llASA, Air Force and Ilav^^ launches as a geo- 
detic tool. The Hav-y continues to operate a vorld -vide networ.: of 
geodetic satellite tracliing stations in support of the national Progran. 

2. Vehicle, Engine and Conponent Developments 

Tne largest project in thic category is still the IHTAN III 
development, for vhich about $66 million is requested in FT 19^7. Of 
tb^^ aSmit, $ifO miUion vill be needed to continue ^^e basic develop- 
ment of the TITAIT vehicle in accordance vith the stretched out schedule 
discussed last year. The remainir^ $26 million vill be used to complewe 
thedevelopnent of a seven segment 120 inch solid motor and the changes 
associated vith l^nproving the performance of the first stage liquid 
-oc-.et engine. Both of these changes are reouirec to give the ^-^"^J^- 
;ebicle The increased payload delivery capability necessary for the ..IDi.. 
The ijn-^-oved performance v'ill also benefit other future user progi'a:2G 
i^^h^s ^hc re-olenish^ent la.^nches for the Ir.itial Defense Complication 
satellite r'rogl'a:^ and the Ad%'anced Defer^c Com:-.r-T.i cation Satellite r-O- 
gram. 

At vill be notea an the table, the total cost the UTA:: III, 
through I-X 19ST, i= about $955 nlUlon. Hov;eyer, this ^r^^'j"^ i"^!^^- 
$8^ nlllion ia ailitar-/ construction funds for t.ne launch facili.ie. a. 
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the Eastern and Western Test Ranges. Hence, the basic B&D program 1b 
still within the original estUnate of $800 to $900 million. 

Last year four flights were conducted under the TTEAH IH R&D 
program. The February and May flights were of the TITAN IIIA vehicle 
and were completely successful, leading to the decision to cancel 
the planned fifth TITAB IIIA flight and convert the remaining vehicle 
to the TITAM IIIC configuration. 

On 18 June 1965, the first TITAN IIIC vehicle was flown. This flight 
was highly significant in that for the first time the two 120 inch dia- 
meter solid motors, developing approximately 2.2 million ^"^^^^^^^l^ 
at lift-off, were successfuUy flown. All test objectives of this launch 
were met and all components of the TITAH IIIC were successfully demonstrated 
in flight. The second and third flights, conducted on 15 October and 
21 December, respectively, again successfully demonstrated the performance 
of the 120 inch solid motors and the first and second stages of the 
basic vehicle. However, unrelated malfunctions In the maneuvering 
stage (transtage) prevented the achievement of a completely successful 
orStai mission in both cases. This is typical of the kind of problems 
we must expect during the flight test period. 

As I noted earlier, three Initial Defense Communication Satellite 
payloads are scheduled to be launched in the next few months, usliig 
TrM IIIC vehicles. Additional launches are scheduled with a VEliA 
payload, a MOL heat shield qualification payload and other multiple 
engineering experiments. 

Last year we initiated the development of the TITAN IIIX, which 
uses the basic TITAN III core suitably adapted to carry the already 
developed AGENA vehicle, to meet certain firm, current niilitary needs 
for increased payload capacity at the Western Test Range CWTR;. 
TITAN IIIX/AGENA will be able to place about 7,100 pounds in a 100 j 
nauScal mile polar orbit, launched from W^ (8 8OO pounds if launched 
from ETR). The program is proceeding on schedule and will be completed 
with the $70 million of FY 1965-66 funds. The initial launch wxll.be 
made in the 3rd quarter of CY 1966. 

Und-r the START (Spacecraft Technology and Advanced Re-entry Tests) 
program the ASSET flight test project was successfully completed In 
February I965, at a cost of about P^l million of FY I96I-65 funds. Six 
flights were made of which five were successful. 

The current principal effort under the START progr^ ^^^''^'^^''^ 
"PRIME", for which we included $l6 million in the FY 19^1 Budget. 
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ThiE iG a feasibility demonstration of returnins a data capsule fran 
orbit uEinc maneuverinc durinc re-entry for more tlneli^ and precise 
recovery at a decic-nated site. Ihe experience and infonnation 
obtained irtll contribute to future decisions relative to the ^evelop- 
nent Of nianeuverable re-entn'' spacecraft, l^oth manned and unmanned. 
The pro^TOi^ vlU use foul' vehicles launched atop AfPIAS boosters froa 
the v;estern Test Ran^^e on a suV.-orbital trajector:' for recovery In 
the vlcinitv of Kimjalein Island. The majority of \rLnd tunnel tests 
have alreadv been completed. A final decion is in pro£ppess and 
hardvmre coniponeiits are beinc fabricated. Tlie first vehicle is 
scheduled to be laimclied in Ilovember 1966 and tlie final vehicle 
about July of 1967. 

The O2 million reouested for Advanced Space Guidance is to 
support four major tasks: definition of guidance and control 
renuirenents for advanced manned orbiting systems and re-entr:.^ 
s^ace-raf-t and conceptual develoiment of tecliniques and canponents 
to Gut»port t>ese reauirements ; investigation of horizon sensing 
technioues and sensors to establish capabilities for pa-ecision 
G^^ace nevication; invectication of star tracl;in£ techniques and 
sc-.sors to determine oriace capabilities and limitations; stud;/ 
of kiiwrn and unJmOTm lJuidmarl: tracl:inr for autoncmouB space naviga- 
tion. 

The t2 million included in the FY 19^7 Budget for "Solid Roci:et 
Enrrine Development' is for "the continuation of studies in lar^e solid 
motors for future ballistic missile and space launch vehicles. KASA 
has ta];en over the funding of the 25o" motor develonnent and the 
Defense DeT>artment is concentrating, on the denonstration of the 
segmented iotors and supporting technolo-/. The ma::imum thrust of 
this latter engine is in tiie three million poxmd class. 

T^;o years aeo ve initiated a neu "liquid rocket engine pro-am", 
desimed to danonstrate the feasibility of the modular approach to 
large rochet engine develonnent. This proeram nm includes t^ro 
efforts, advanced storable liauid rocket technolosj- ana hi(^ perfom- 
ance cryogenic liquid rock.et technoloci-. The first is designed to 
m^ovide a technical base for the develoi^ent of a storable liquid 
en-ine o^ modular construction vmicli would have about douole tne 
pa^;ioad capability, at tlie same weigiit, as the TrCAII II tJT)e booster. 
Th'e second is designed to provide a technical base for the develop- 
ment of 311 engine capable of multiple restart, long duration and 
variable thrust operations, to serve both as a hic^i ener-/ upper stage 
or, irhen used in clusters, as a versatile laxmcb vehicle. A sum Ox 
;'a> million is required for this program in FY 19^7 . 




3. Other Defense Activities Supporting the Space Program 

The Ground Support category shown in Table 19 includes the prorated 
cost of the Mssilf ranges and test instrumentation as wen as the satellite 
detection and tracking systems. The largest item in this category is 
the $13^ million for the Eastern Test Range. 

These a^'the ffelt dements of the NORAD Space Detection end Tracking 
IvswLadIts)! SPACETRACK is a global network of conventional radars 
aSrSt™evi;es which detect and track satellites to deternane their 
Secise orbits. SPASUR is essentially a warning screen which, when 
penetrated by a satellite, scninds an alarm. The position of the satellite 
fs then determined by triL^gulation. The FY 1967 Budget includes $33 
million for SPACETRACK and $6 million for SPASUR. 

The $59 million requested for "Satellite Control Facilities" will 
continue the modernization and improvement of the existing network^ 
of six permanent tracking stations and one control center and provide 
for the construction of a new permanent tracking station on Guam to 
replace the temporary mobile unit now being used there. The Guam station 
is needed to fill a void in present tracking coverage. The satellite 
tracking and control system provides an "on-orbit" tracking, coramand and 
control, data "read-out" and recovery for all major Defense space vehicles 
except those of the Navigational Satellite program. 

The last two categories, "Supporting Research and Development" and 
"General Support" , include a wide range of activities constituting 
essentially the overhead of the space program. 

***** 

I would now like to turn to the details of the Research and 
Development program proposed for FY I967. As you know, our research and 
development effort is organized in five sequential steps: Research, 
Exploratory Development, Advanced Development, Engineering Development 
and Operational Systems Development. The first four constitute the 
Research and Development Program; the last, which pertains to systems approved 
for production and deployment is spread throughout the other major programs. 

C . RESEARCH 

It is quite apparent from Congressional action on our research 
and development budgets of the last few years that there is a general 
uneasiness in the Congress about the "research" area of the R&D program. 
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This, as yo. ^a., is the effort f -^^-^^^^^^^..^^t^f^^'tSution of 
ta^ovLdge of natural phenomena^d^^-~t »^^^ 

problems in the Pl'ys"^',^^°^°!^"=!i;t^°Smary strength a decade 
• Still. I believe we can all agree that "^J^^^ ^ ^4th nhich 

more from now will depend °° is frSi tM^ reaUn of ideas 

•we conduct our current research 8^^°^ • " is f^°^t ^^^^ 
l^i theory that the new devices and ">ventx«as ^PPj^=*^^^,„ ^^ther 

Vpr:ra^: ^i^rt^S^rS-o "aS.- eff^tivel. »»a«ed. 

The Research program consists of f ^-^^^.^^^^'^"L^tl'of'' 
tasks and projects, most °f .f ^^^^^^.^^^^ ^atories, the 

money. For example, in addition academic research 

Department of Defense supports °*^i,SnK d^fin American 

i„\he physical sciences and f P^f^^^^f S^d^^^ssSle to review 
universities and colleges. °^y^"i^^"ir^*om thfpentagon -- each of 
in the Pentagon - not to °f^'»!^|"^^t,^™conseciuently, we have to 

these individual research grant^ ^^^"f '^f ^"h a W as to advance 
n^o^feSgri: rh:ia:Lfreracross the entire spect™. of science 
^d technolOB' pertinent to the Defense effort. 

Since the Department of f J-^^relha^at fetS^hf 
detail, some other method must be used to ensure tna^ responsive to 
overall program is in proper I'^f «„f « *f ^^^^ ^^e^^ have, during the 
Changes in our fields of -«*-3,^,^rfro^^ ^to sl:c n>aoor categories. 

last rev, yeaxs. '^f '"e^^^tnf "N^cleS WeapoS Effects Research" fran the 
This year we are transferr^g Nuclear^W^po operly belongs and, 

ra^dit-r- Srin^tl^umg f niracSW. the University Program, which 

I will discuss later. 

AS shov. on Ta.le 20 the first five ^^^^i^l Zl^nl'^^'^enoe 

discipline. ^^^^ fror^e area of science to 

of the program and to ^tiift the ^P^^^^ ^^^^ these categories 

another, as our needs and the Advanced Research 

is in tirn divided among the military departmenxs an 

Projects Agency (AEPA). 

By and large, the allocation of e^^of^^^^^f "fif prira^'fi^'ds 
components of the I>-ff -^^^^^.^-^f "e! Tott of ^he Defense Department' s 
- rcrS. o^^a^^a^ ; d re J- e a..^Vhich ---^ ^ ^ 
ffl fcrrcfs'is'do^r^te ^ l". - the years, has developed 
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4->^-jc -F-fAia The 1 amount of biological 
a considerable competency m this field. , t • T^^'m ^-n v i-f^lated 

medical science research done by the Air Force is chiefly related 
and ^^^'^f the Air Force predominates in astronomy 

to space flight, bimixarxy , * . «m oV» ure directly 

Commission) • 

Ir view of the Congressional concern with the ^^^^"^"'^.'^1°^^'^^. 

program to the lovest reasiDxe xevej.. j ^.'^ «-k^.,+- +f»n T»e-peent 

past that the Research program should grow °^^''°^*^*tn ?^seSch 

each year. About half of this increase *° "^ffiv^j^rcent ^^y. 
costs, which have been moving up at a rate of 

™ v,„ni- +ho iTi(-TPaEe was to take advantage of the steanixy 

d^i^fi-err^^r^^^^^ 

However, in the light of the present f t'-'ti""' "l^^! ^\^7, 
to request tie usual ten P^-ent^--^^ HS^^ ^Imon^Ic^' 
rharthn3"9S Mmfn ^^^^Slf ^o > 1966 with .ost of the increase 

^Sitife^^^LTe:^: Vh: s:cu:iveTa:r:^arriri;aa.*rsSi^^^^ 

menfs research effort In a relatively ^mall number of the ^8^^^^^ 
ties has been a matter of concern for >»«^ y«"^^; j^C oW^^r Institutions 
Procram will seeK to broaden the research base by "r"^"^ " 

Ta^^ate in e„^.t Wi^h reg^^^ ^ sys^a^rc^r "sitV^^sl 
SrvIStres^iScrh^'Vot^ry^r^ the opportunity to ^d/- 

rn::rtSirdetfrjre rh^irc-aUfirtirst^'irfrth^ T 
riihh; g— tTfapirf^ u^rai ^ortr»sfonre.-Lg 

capabilities in this area. 



I believe it vould be useful at this point to review very 
briefly the character of the Research program as sunnaarized on Table 
20. 

1. Defense research in the Engineering Sciences, for which we are 
requesting a total of $119 million In FY 196T, is directed primarily 
toward the solution of problems anticipated in the develomaent of 
hardware for future operational systems. 

a. Electronics research is concerned with the discovery 
of new concepts and techniques for the developnent of electronic 
devices. This effort has produced the laser and advanced micro- 
wave technology and led to the development of more efficient 
image intensifiers for night vision devices. 

b. Jfeterials research is directed toward the development 
of new compounds, coBposlte structures, plastics and alloys. 
Recent advances include a much more effective rust inhibitor, 
an Improved rocket propellant binder, light armor, and new 
ferrites tl»t permit the construction of power transformers 
which can pperate at up to 150 megacycles . 

c. Mecl»nics research investigates the behavior of struc- 
tures and machines under static and dynamic loads. Considerable 
progress, for example, has been made in the understanding of 
target damage from air blast emd ground shock, and the relation- 
ship of the distance frcm explosion to the target and the degree 
of damage to be expected. 

d. Energy conversion studies try to Improve theimpelectric 
and solar energy devices. From this effort has come a new 

100 watt fuel cell which can be operated on low cost, impure 
hydrogen. 

2. Research in the Physical Sciences, for which we are requesting 
$95 million for FY 1967, advances our understanding of natural 
phenomena. Such progress is fundamental to all other research. 

a. General physics concentrates on the classical fields 
of optics, thermodynamics, and statistical mechanics. . Ttie 
largest effort is in solid state physics and is devoted to 
exploring the nature of crystals. This work is directly 
applicable to developments in electronics. 
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b. Hiicleeur physics Is concerned with both nuclear structure 
and cosmic ray propagation. A better understanding of cosmic rays 
is of great iinportance to the safety of men in space. 

c. Defense research in chemistry is devoted particularly 
to the synthesis of nev compounds and materials. One of -the 
recent products of this effort is a nev polymer plastic which 
has great stability at high tenperatures , an important character- 
istic for materials used in rocket motor cases. 

d. htithematics research develops new methods of calculat- 
ing and representing natural phenomena. This work is essential 
to the full understanding of modern physics, and, in particular, 
to the correct calculation of missile trajectories and satellite 
orbits. Because of the complex nature of this work, much of it 
is done with computers which accounts for the relatively large 
amoimts of funds required for this purpose. 

3. Environmental Sciences, for which we are requesting about $57 
million, investigate the earth, air and sea around us and are Increas- 
ingly iB^ortant as man extends his domain into space and under the sea. 

a. Terrestrial sciences support basic research in seis- 
mology, geodesy and soil mechanics. These disciplines have 
laid the groundwork for the detection of underground nuclear 
explosions, have significantly advanced military mapping 
techniques by iBiproving aerial photography and have developed 
nev methods of stabilizing poor soils encountered In ccnibat 
zones. 

b. Atmospheric research investigates the air nearest the 

earth. The study of low level air currents has improved con- 
siderably the accuracy of missile launch corrections for wind, 

c. Astronomy and Astrophysics are concerned with natural 
phenomena beyond the earth's atmosphere, finphasis Is given to 
the Investigation of the extraterrestrial atmosphere and its 
effect on the earth and on space flight. The work is also 
closely linked to problems of stellar inertial guidance. 

d. Oceanography explores the nature of the sea and maps 
the ocean floor, the knowledge of which is vital to our under- 
sea warfare effort. For example, a better understanding of 
teniperature gradients and their effect on sonar transmission is 
essential to the ijiiQprovement of our ability to detect enemy 
submarines . 
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4. Research in Biological and Medical Sciences, for which ve are 
requesting $3^* million, is directed toward reducing the impact of mili- 
tary casualties and toward providing the Nation with an adequate posture 
in chemical and biological weapons and defense. Past efforts In this 
area, for exainple; have enormousjy advanced our techniques tor treating 
serious bums. 

5. Behaviorsd and Social Sciences, for which we are requesting $13 
million, concern the psychological and physical factors which influence 
human perfomance. This includes the development of new techniques for 
personnel selection, training and management. We are also Investigating 
how to maximize the efficiency of our equipment in actual operation by 
tailoring it to the actual strengths and weaknesses of human operators, 
e.g., designing radar scopes so as to minimize eye fatigue. Information 
developed by this work has been extensively applied to psychological 
warfare operations. The amounts shown include funds for ARPA to establish 
"university centers" la various parts of the country for long range, "in 
depth" research in the behavorlal sciences. 

6. The Nuclear Weapons Effects Research program is managed by the 
Defense Atomic Si;qpport Agency (DASA) vmder the general direction of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Office of the Secretary of Defense. The 
program Includes applied research in the fields of air blast, nuclear and 
thermal radiation, and biomedical, electromagnetic, and other militarily 
significant effects. (This effort is included in the second of the four 
safeguards related to the Test Ban Treaty previously discussed. ) 

7. The In-Hoiise Independent Laboratory Research Program, for which we 
are requesting about $36 million, is a special category under which funds 
are allocated directly to the laboratory chiefs to be used at their dis- 
cretion in exploiting pronjjtly new ideas in their respective areas of 
responsibility. We believe that the use of these funds has considerably 
strengthened the scientific and engineering competence of the In-House 
laboratories. Among the accomplishments achieved through this program 
are the development of solid lubricants for high temperature machinery 
and of special chemilurainescent compounds which glow in the dark azid are 
used for signals and landing panels. 

8. I have already discussed the University Program which is designed to 
develop centers of technical excellence. 

9. Other Support represents the initial effort to identify the costs of 
military personnel assigned to the research program. 
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Last year I noted that a general upgrading of the utilization of the 
In-House Laboratories was urgently needed. Significant progress toward 
this goal has been made. The Office of Laboratory Management has been 
established within the Office of Defense Research and Engineering to review 
the management practices of our research facilities. As a result of this 
continuing review, the Services are establishing new management arrange- 
ments for the laboratories imder \diich the latter will have control over a 
greater share of their resovirces and be subjected to fewer detailed admin- 
istrative restrictions on their technical operations. 

We have also made further progress in the elimination of unnecessary 
duplicaticai in research and development. Two new information retrieval 
systems began operations this fiscal year. The Department of Conmierce*s 
Clearinghouse for technical information has begun to process requests frcci 
the public for Department of Defense unclassified reports. More recently, 
we have begun to operate our automated management Information system with 
^ich we monitor our current R&D work. This system, which I mentioned 
last year, is based upon standard Research and Technology Resumes \^ch 
are translated into digital language and stored in computer memories. 
Scientists and contractors of the Military Services arid the Defense Agencies 
and, by cooperative arrangement, NASA can now query the system for informa- 
tion about projects that may be going on in their fields of interest, 

D. EXPLORATORY DEVELOFMENT 

This is the effort directed toward the expansion of technological 
knowledge and the development of materials, components, devices and systems 
which it is hoped will have some useful application to new military weapons 
and equipment. Here the emphasis is on exploring the feasibility of various 
approaches to the solution of specific military problems, up to the point 
of demonstrating feasibility with a "bread board" device and prototype 
components and subsystems. Along with Research, Exploratory Development 
forms the pool of technical knowledge from which future systems will be 
devised and designed. 

Although the Congress has not specifically expressed concern about 
this portion of the Research and Development Program, it involves many of 
the same problems encountered in the Research portion. It, too, includes 
a large number of individual projects, each involving relatively small 
amounts of funds. Accordingly, the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
generally reviews the Exploratory Development program on a level-of -effort 
basis. The Services manage the program on a much more detailed basis. 

As I pointed out to the Committee in previous years, we have been work- 
ing hard to improve the utilization of these funds, particularly in our own 
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laboratories, by identifying those management conditions "lAich, in 
■the past, have proved to "be highly productive of useful military results 
and then applying them throughout the Defense establishment. We are also 
trying to categorize the Exploratory Development projects by area of 
technology, e.g., conmrunications and electronics, aeronautics, prdnance, 
materials, etc, in order to gain a better appreciation of the relative 
emphasis being placed on each area. Although such a breakdown of the 
Exploratory Development program has been prepared, and is shown by Service 
on Table 21, the various categories are not yet strictly comparable and, 
therefore, cannot be properly aggregated into Defense Department totals. 
Accordingly, I will again discuss this program in terms of organizational 
components, as I have in the past. 

As shown on Table 21, we are requesting a total of $1,063 miUlcn 

for Exploratory Development in FY 196? , $97 million less than the amount 
provided in FY 19^^, notwithstanding the steady rise in civilian wage and 
salary rates, I believe that this is a good indication of the care with 
which ve have reviewed the exploratory development projects proposed for 
the coining fiscal year, 

1, Army 



The Army's Exploratory Development effort is directed to devising 
new means to provide the front line soldier with effective close support 
and to protect him against all possible forms of enemy attack. 




About two fifths of the Amy's Exploratory Development program is 

concentrated on techniques or equipment directly applicable to front 
line combat with emphasis on comimni cations and electronics, ordnance 
and medicine. More specifically, this work includes: counter-counter- 
meas'ores for rockets; radios, antennas and survival kits specially adapted 
to operations in tropical Jungles; light intensifiers for night vision 
devices; experimental radar to penetrate foliage; technology to increase 
the capability of ccxnbat surveillance; investigations of new concepts 
of boats for assa-olt operations ani for the emplacement of bridges; new 
vaccines, techniques to treat burns end prosthetic devices. 
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Some^at less than one fifth of the Arjny's Exploratory Development 
effort is divided between aeronautics and materials. Past work in these 
areas has resulted in a more than twenty percent improvement in helicopter 
stability, a new helicopter air delivery method, an improved light 
titanium alloy for aircraft, and expendable paper clothing and linen for 
use in field hospitals and by rocket fuel handlers, * 

The balance of the Panrsy^s program is devoted to such projects as the 
development of new support and logistics techniques, automated systans 
for compiling maps, and improved techniques^ for construction on ice caps. 
The Army will also continue to carry out laboratory projects in nuclear 
effects in support of one of the safeguards to the limited Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty, 

2, Navy 

The principal Exploratory^ Development effort of the Navy "Sea 
Warfare Systems" is directed toward achieving better performance in 
naval weapons and equipment. About forty percent of the $ 30^1 million 
requested for FY 196? will be devoted to this category. Approximately 
$80 million of that amount is for the refinement of surveillance and 
navigation devices. Nearly $4^ million is for the development of new 
design concepts for naval vessels, such as the ALBACORE type of submarine 
hull; captured air bubble ships; bow sonar domes, hydrofoil craft and 
new hulls to penetrate ice more easily. The remainder of the "Sea Warfare 
Systems" effort is directed toward better countermeasures, torpedo decoys 
and logistics. The decrease in funds allocated to this category in IT 
1967 does not reflect a de-emphasis of Sea Warfare Systems but rather the 
maturing of some major efforts to the Advanced Development stage. 

With respect to comrauni cat ions, electronics and ordnance, the Navy 

is especially interested in anti -radiation missiles which can hcane on 
enera;^'- electronic emissions and in the development of missiles able to 
discriminate between enemy small craft and the background radar clutter 
created by waves. The Navy's work on aeronautics is concerned with the 
special problems of developing aircraft suitable for carrier operations. 

A familiar example of the Navy's effort in the life sciences is part 
of the SEALAE project in which we are attempting to study how men can live 
and work at great depths, 

3. Air Force 

About half of the $3l6 million requested for the Air Force's Explor- 
atory Development program in FY I967 will be devoted to space investigations 
and related projects. This emphasis flows naturally from the fact that, 
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whereas the problems of operating in the atmosphere are relatively well 
understood, we are, at this time, really "exploring" space, CuiTeDtlyj ^ 
the major effort is directed towards achieving better syetems for control- 
ling missiles in flight. Particularly, we are working on Inertial 

guidance, spacebome computer techniques, navigation sensors, methods 
of identifying targets for missiles, and terminal guidance, are trying 
to develop means to make telemetric transmissions more secure and to improve 
the pumps, nozzles and combustion chambers of the rocket motors. In tdie 
area of bioastronautics, we are concerned with designing devices to 
sustain life in space and to counteract the lethal^radiations and extremes 
of heat and pressure found in that environment. 

About one sixth of the total Air Forces* Exploratory Development 
program will be devoted to the improvement of siirveillance techniques. 
Particular attention will he paid to perfecting our photographic, infrared 
and electronic over -the -horizon capabilities. New techniques, such as the 
use of long wavelength radars, are being investigated for reconnaissance 
in areas of dense foliage. 

Finally, the Air Force will continue work on such areas as improving 
the arming and fuzing of conventional ordnance, better lightweight, high 
strength alloys, and investigating gravitational and geodetic problems. 

For Air Force Exploratory Development Laboratory Support, $97 million 
is requested for FY 1967, This category reflects the Air Force's traditional 
method of budgeting separately for these expenses rather than prorating 
certain of them among the applicable projects as the other Services do. 
We are taking action to eliminate this difference in the future. 

k. Advanced Research Projects Agency (ARPA) 

ARPA operates as a g^all research and development management team, 
supervising its Service-conducted programs by overall financial control 
and technical direction. A total of $211 million is included in the FY I967 
program for ARPA's projects in Exploratory Development, canqpared with $223 
million in FY I966 and $23^ million in FY I965. 

a. Project DEFEMDER 

For Project DEFENDER, which is a broad program of research and 
exploratory development in the field of ballistic missile defense, pene- 
tration aids and defense against satellites, $119 million is requested 
for FY 1967. About ho percent of this effort will be devoted to the 
missile phenomenology program which concentrates on re-entry measurements 
and includes both full-scale and- sub-scale experiments as well as theoretical 
research. The principal series of full-scale tests is called the Pacific 
Range Electromagnetic Signature Studies, Project HffiSS. This project 
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involves precise measurements of "bnlli stic missile fligiht pbencmraa, 
and, in particular, the disturbances caused "by .n4,^siles as they pass 
through the atmosphere. During the coining year, ^w^rintend to en^ihasize 
% the study of the characteristic wakes "by which mlsisiles are prlncipedly 

0 identified. 

* , * 

^ More than one fifth of Project DEFENDER is "devoted to the investi- 

1 gation of electromagnetic devices -vrfiich increase |he utility and lower 
the cost of missile defense systems,, :J)uring th,^ j^ext^^yexal years, we . . 
plan to experiment w^lh high frequency over -the -h'orizon radar techniques 
in an attempt to,. acjji eve instantaneous or " re al^-.tin^"- Jacking of missiles 
in the launch phase," so as to determine the precise time and place of an 
offensive missile launch. 

The remainder of the §EFENDER effort cone erps ^.penetration aids and 

missile interceptor technology, with principal, interest in high acceler- 
ation missiles that will maximize the time available for discritninating 
between eneinjr missiles and. decoys. In the HiBEX- J(High-G Boost Experjjnent) 
program, which is now almost complete, accelerations two to three times 
greater than that of the SHIINT missile have been ^obtained. Work Is also 
progressing in ionospheric .physics which provides the groundwork for 
determining the ultimate performance of the long range radars used in 
missile and satellite defense systems. 

b. Project VELA .. "1, 

I have already discussed this project in connection with the Test 
Ban safeguards program. To continue this project, $^9 million is requested 
in the FY 1967 Budget, somewhat less than the preceding two years due to 
the completion of certain phases of the work, such as the previously 
mentioned installation of the LASA in Montana. 

c. Project AGILE .'.^ 

AGILE is the research and development effo^ directed to the special 
problems of remote area conflicts. Its primary ",je?aphasis is on the require- 
ments arising from the unique conditions of insurgency warfare. AGILE, 
however, is only part of a much larger effort in counterinsurgency research 
conducted by the Defense Department. Although, the needs ol^the conflict 
in Vietnam are j*ecejiv:^ng our urgent iatteniipn, ""emphasis in, this "project 
has been shifted'away from "quick fix" solutions i^'o eqtupnJ^nt problems, 
for which the Services have assumed responsibility, to the longer range 
aspects of counterinsurgency warfare. For example," no funds are requested 
for weapons research by ARPA in FY I967. •>••' Tiov 

and .'■ 

To deal more effectively with the long -tern; Bjjroblems , Project AGILE 
has now established field offices not only in V^ietoaa and Thailand, but 
also regional offices in Lebanon and the Canal '.2oe|.,, At each location 
the work is being conducted in close cooperation wxth the local governments. 
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given to the analysis of the specific 
ierrilla warfare situations in the respective 
serial reconnaissance techniques, battle- 
.rensors for personnel surveillance, and 
".y. The AGILE program's applied behavioreiL 

jSS than $2 million is requesteii for 
i>tudy of the political, social, and economic 
ricable part of count erinsurgency operations. 



This categC'rv , projects vhich have advanced to a point 
whf-re the developr. al of xperimental hardware for technical or opera- 
1 :r~ " ■ prior to the determination of whether the 
bt ■':r engineered for eventual Service use. In 
contrast to engine : ■;; evelopment where design specifications are 
employed, advarsced i vr-" pment permits the use of performance specifi- 
cations which provide •. • contractor greater latitude in meeting the 
reo-'drement . thereby enc .iraging innovation. Both the Over-the-Horizon 
rai "O* and the anti-satel ;.te systems were developed in this category 

bu' turned out to be ear ly convertible to operationial systems. To 

encourage innovation, we plan to continue the advanced development 

effort at a high level about $835 million in FY I96T compared with 
*°:*' iriil.T^o-, - r' 196'' .Id $588 million in FY I965. 

1 . Arm;.. 

The first tw. • ■. on the Army's list of advanced developments — 
"Operational Evalua' .i.a \/STOL" and "New SorveiUance Aircraft" — are 
botii part of a broadej.- D( fense Department program for the development 
of .-• xperimental prototypt vertical, or short, take-off and landing air- 
crt '' suitable for OTrJ-' .-n-l ional testing by the three Services. 

•..; ■•} ; r;, • about $380 million has been programmed by the 

zhr-^^ mili-Dary departnif « for this effort,. from its inception through 

FY 1966, including: 

n for five XC-l42As, a tilt wing turboprop 
js weight of about 37,000 lbs., a U-ton 
, _ . w.-; ^ w^u.^.,v. oi."ed of more than 250 knots, and a canbat 
radius of 200 n.mi. The first prototype flew as a conven- 
tional-type aircrpf ■ in September 196^+ and successfully 
•• "transit i or: ^.T " * 'ering to conventional flight in Januaury 
I9^.y- Techn::Ci. jperational evaluation is still being 

conducted on b.±.-- .... aircrail; by the Tri-Service Test Group, 
with participati' n b NASA and FAA to ensure maximum use of the 
knowledge obtsin^.-ri f om this program. 

b. $31. ^) milli 1 for two X-22s, a twin tandem, tilting 
duct, fan-powered f3 i.nt research vehicle. This aircraft 
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incorporates a variable stability and control system \*ich 
enables it to simulate the characteristics of other aircraft 
designs, thus providing valuable technical data on stability 
and control criteria for V/STOL aircraft generally. First 
flight is now scheduled for early 1966. 

c. $1U million for two X-19As, another research aircraft 
with twin turbines and four tandem tilted propellers. Two 
prototype aircraft were built. First flight was made in 
November I963. One of the two aircraft was completely destroyed 
in a crash last August and the program has now been terminated. 

d. $38 million for the XV-6A (P-1127), a British designed, 
lightweight V/STOL strike -reconnaissance aircraft which was 
first flown in October 196O. Although the operational capa- ^ 
bilities of this aircraft were marginal, it nevertheless promised 
to provide an early source of technical and operational experience 
with a V/STOL aircraft in a fighter configuration. Accordingly, 
in 1962 the United States joined with Germany and the United 
Kingdom in the further development of this aircraft. A total 

of nine aircraft have now been constructed under the joint 
program. The Tripartite evaluation of this aircraft was 
completed last year. U.S. tests and evaluations will be continued, 
In addition to the P-1127 program, the U.S. is participating in 
several cooperative R&D programs with Germany and France which 
provide for an exchange of technical data on V/STOL technology. 
The German and French V/STOL projects incorporate variations 
in airframe and propulsion design which have not been duplicated 
in the U.S. 

e $h,2 million for two XV-UAs, an experimental, augmented 
jet lift aircraft. The first conventional flight was made in 
July 1962. The aircraft hovered in June 1963 and transitioned 
from hovering to conventional flight in November I963. One air- 
craft was lost in the spring of 196I+. This Army project was 
completed in May I965; and the remaining aircraft has now been 
turned over to the Air Force for further test and evaluation. 

f $16 iPillion for two XV-5As, an experimental, fan-in-wing 
aircraft . The first conventional flight was made in May 1964 
and a full V/STOL transition was demonstrated in November 19b^ . 
One aircraft crashed in April I965 l^ut testing is continuing 
with the second aircraft. 

g. About $120 million for propulsion, including a variety 
of test engine c . 

h. About $30 million for other experimental work, studies 
and analyses. 
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Although this extensive effort has greatly increased our fund of 
V/STOL technology, it is clear that the development f^^^^^^^l^^f,^^. 
V/STOL aircraft vill he costly and time consuming. All of the V/biUL 
aircraft flown so far have experienced stability and control problems. 
Propeller-driven V/STOL aircraft have also experienced static thrust 
deficiencies in addition to problems of vibration, noise and reliability 
of components, particularly in the power transmission systems. We have 
recognized the need for more effective power plants with considerably 
higher thrust^to-weight ratios, and last year we initiated two new 
engineering development projects which I will discuss in connection 
with the Air Force's Advanced Development program. 

Clearly, a great deal of work still remains to be ^^ne before we 
can undertake the. full-scale development of an operational V/STOL air- 
craft. Although we believe that the technical problems can be solved 
eventually, the military worth of v/STOL aircraft in relation to their 
high cost has yet to be fully demonstrated. We have included a total 
of about $72 million in FY I967 for V/STOL developments compared with 
$69.5 million in FY I966. 

The $1 million showi under Advanced Development, Army for "Opera- 
tion Evaluation V/STOL" in FY 196? is to cover the Army's cost of 
testing the XC-IU2A. The $3 million shown for "New l^^^l^^^^,^^" 
crafi" is for test and evaluation of the P-n27, XV-5A and OV-IQA. 

The next item on the Army list of ^^^^^f ^.^f ^^^^^^^/^.^h'the 
"Heavy Lift Helicopter". This project was ^^«^^^^^^r^^g^^^^^3^^" 
purchase of six off-the-shelf CH-5U "flying crane type ^^1^^°^*^^^;, v 
?hese machines, including four in Vietnam (one of which has been lost), 

being ised'to test the feasibility of moving heavy Army equipment 
over otherwise impassable terrain in support of combat OP^T^^J^^^" ^ 
?heir performance has been highly satisfactory, and we are initiating 
production for operational use. 

Four million dollars is requested for the "Research Helicopter" 
development effort. Because there is a practical limit to how fast 

conventional helicopters can fly, we are '"w'^'c^r^nr^^der^^^ 
helicopters which would permit higher speeds. Work currently ^^^^^^ 
includes preliminary study and evaluation of helicopters with small 
stub vangs and auxiliary propulsion systems. 

For "Aircraft Suppressive Fire Systems", million is included in 
the F^' 1967 budget. This program provides for .the translation of 
e^ir^at^ry research in airborne weapons into P^^^f ^J^^^!^/?^^/;^,^"^ 
1^5 a stabilized sight line system was successfully J^J, 
wf-e-guided, anti-tank missile in the helicopter role. In ^^dition 
fo'rk ^tin4ed on a stabilized optical tracking device and the^evalua- 
tion of various range finder techniques for helicopter .^^^7., ^ 

^Sion ^equestedl^r FY 1967 is principally for the evaluation of the 
missile subsystems. 



The "Automatic Data Systems for the Army in the Field" program is 
an effort to develop an integrated command and control information 
system for field army use by applying automatic data processing 
techniques to the interrelated functions of fire control, intelligence, 
operations, logistics and personnel. Four million dollars is requested 
in the FY I967 Budget to continue work on various aspects of this effort. 

The next item, "Surface-to-Air Missile Development (SAM-D)," for 
which $U0 million is requested in FY I967, is the advanced missile system 
designed for use against sophisticated aircraft and short range ballistic 
missiles which I discussed earlier in connection with continental air 
defense and defense of the Army in the field. The FY I967 effort is 
directed toward the start of Engineering Development, assuming that^ 
the current contract definition is successfully completed. In addition, 
investigations are underway to determine the extent to which common 
subsystems and components could be developed for both the SAM-D and the 
Ka\y's Advanced Surface -to -Air Missile (ASI-IS). The cost of developing 
the 3AiM-D is ectimated at approximately $550 million (includes $1U 
million for .the predecessor AADS-70 program). 

The next item, "DOD Satellite Communication, Ground", is the Armor 

portion of the Defense satellite communications program for which $13 
million is required for FY I967. I discussed this system earlier in 
connection vith the space programs. 

The $1 million requested for "Anti-tank Weapons" is to support 
the development of a stabilized sight for combat vehicles. 

The last item, "Limited War Lab", was formerly included in 

Exploratory' Development. But now, in view of its particularly success- 
ful development of" items for field use in Vietna:n, it will be carried 
under Advanced Development. Specifically, this facility has been 
responsible for the development of a new high frequency radio, battle- 
field I'lares, devices which permit helicopters to lay smokescreens, 
chemi luminescent markers and panels, and a special item to detect^ 
ambushes by reacting to human exudations, A total of $7 million is 
requested for the Limited V7ar Laboratory in FY 19^7 . 

The $11 million requested for ''Therapeutic Development" will 
provide for accelerated antimalarial research to counter the drug 
resistant malaria being experienced in Southeast Asia, 
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2* Navy 



The first two Itens In the Navy list of advanced developments 
represent the Navy»s participation In the Department of Defense V/STOL 
developcient program. The $U million requested for "v/STOL Develofpnent" 
Is to continue vork on the X-22 which is now being completely funded by 
the Navy. Test and evaluation of this aircraft by a Trl-Service Group 
will start this coming May. 

I have already touched upon the next item, the "Advanced Siirface- 
to-Air Missile System" (ASMS) for which $2 million is requested in FX 19^7 • 
This is the system which ve hope will eventually replace OERRIER-TARTAR- 
TALOS in the mid-19TOs. Current technology indicates that a significantly 
more advanced system is possible although more effective radars and launch- 
ing systems would have to be developed. As I noted earlier, we are also 
investigating the possibility of developing some of the subsystems and 
components so they can be used for both the ASMS and the Army SAM-D. 
We now plan to go forward first with the development of the SAM-D, util- 
izing to the maximum extent feasible the technology, components and sub- 
systems developed for SAM-D in the Navy ASMS. Accordingly, the ASMS 
will be held in the early development stage for another year. 

The $2 million requested for the "Landing Force Support Weapon" 

(LFSV) is to provide for the flight testing of the Army*s LANCE missile 
in a sea environment, i.e., launching the missile from a ship in support 
of landing forces. 

The $13 million requested for "ARM I" is to carry forward the develop- 
ment of a new anti -radiation missile system as a follow-on for the SHRIKE 
missile in the early 19TOs. Excellent progress has been made in the 
development and laboratory tests of broad band antennas and associated 
seeker circuitry. V/ork is progressing on the processing equipment, on 
the flight testing of guidance hardware and on the airframe and propul- 
sion components. 

Advanced ARI-I technologj^ is a new effort to be initiated in FiT X9^1, 
which looks beyond the ARM I. The sum of $U million Is requested to 
initiate this program in FY 196?. 

The $3 million included for "Augmented Thrust Propulsion" is to 
continue work on an advanced sea-based deterrent, i.e., a broad program 
of investigation and applied research focused on possible configurations 
of future sea-based strategic systems from which an advanced weapons 
system may eventually evolve. 

The $3 million requested for "Astronautics" in FY 196? is for the 
Navy's portion of the Defense satellite communications program, more 
specifically, for the development of new ship-based terminals. No additional 
funds are required for the geophysical satellite (Project ANN/i)* 
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me re-.:air.in- ite-iG on the !!av.''s Adva-nced Development list^are all^ 
T-eiated to aiitisu^^i .arine warfare. '.:e .:ave included in the FY l^'ol Bud-et 
a total of 5355. n nillion for ASW RlircS, .•)9-'0 nillion of wiich is for 
Advrmced Developr.ient. 

The first ite.-. in tV.is group, 'Advanced Undersea Surveillance", 
Includes tvo projects Cor which a total of $6 million is reouested in 
FY 1Q6T. T.ie first of tl.ese, "ASW Surveillance', for which nillion 
is reouested, is the combination of the Ai^TEJ-OS and TRIDETTT efforts. 
AKmiis is a larce scale experiiiental effort in th e lonj^ ^|f,„^g|^,^,j^|^g" 
eneny sulDraarines "by active sonar. 



TRimTT effort vhich has comprised: aT^ge number of advanced development 
tas- s in t]ie ASV^ surveillance area will be largely completed in FY 19bb. 
Ti^e remaining $2 million is required for a new project. Inshore Undersea 
Warfare", which is designed to explore detection techniques to counter 
very small underwater craft and frogmen attacliln^ ships, harbor installations 
and amj^ibious assault areas. 

The next item, 'Airborne ASW Detection Systms^ for which $23 million 
is reouested in FY 196?, includes a number of related projects. One project 
invol-^s the development of an advanced airborne intefprated avionics syster.i 
to counter hish speed deep dlvlns submarines. This is the A-I-IEW system 
which I discussed earlier in connection with the P-3 program. Anot.ier 
pro^.ect is concerned with the development of an ASW helicopter -based detection 
6"Etem ^-hich could s. ift froa the search to the attack role without loss 
0^ tarcet contact. Develoinent ^rorl: on this system will be completed witn 
FY 195? funds and only test support funds will be required in subsequent 
-ears. Worl^ is also beln^ conducted on an active sonobuoy system wnicn will 
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T:-:e 0^ million requested for "Advanced Surface Craft" in FT 19^7 is 
-o- t'-e e^/aluation of t/.e 110 ton,h.^ 5mot hydrofoil patrol craft (PCH) 
aliead- co:n':>leted a^-d tV.e 320 ton, 50 knot hydrofoil auxiliar;/ ship (AGE:) 
to Ve cor;TDleted this sprir.-. Tliis e\-aluation effort vill concentrate on 
:-."drod:T:a.":ics^ struxt^xre, propulsion and control systms in order to deter- 
:;.ine t^e utility of tr^ese ships in the ASV; and other roles. In addition, 
ne.: conce-nts such as air cushion ships, sl:i craft, etc., vill be Investi- 
gated. One of f-e nost interestine of these ne^; concepts is the "Captured 
Air turtle (CA2) Sliin'', a 50 foot yrorySr^c model of which has teen deaon- 
strated at the David" Taylor Model Basin. This ship rides on a bubhle 
of air tra-0T>ed "beneat/: it by neans of a systeci of sideboards and flaps, 
t:rjs creatiy reducin~ dra-. Calculations indicate that It w possible 
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to build even larger models In the several -thousand ton class vhlch could 
operate at speeds of 100 knots, or mare, through eight-to-tvelve foot 
waves. 

One of the important efforts being pursued In FY I96T Is the "Deep 
Submergence Program" for vhlch $22 million is requested. This program Is 
concerned vlth the exploration and exploitation of the continental shelf 
and the ocean depths Including: extended manned operation at air pressures 
corresponding to 6OO feet depths; submarine personnel escape and rescue 
dovm to depths of 2,000 feet; the location, identification and recovery 
of small objects down to depths of 20,000 feet; the recovery and salvage 
of large objects In depths down to 6OO feet; deep diving submerslbles; 
and oceemographic research. Included in this program are the SEALAB H 
experiments which were completed last year. Work on the first prototype 
rescue vehicles will be started early this year. 

The program "Reactor Propulsion Plants", for which $13 million is 
requested in FY I967, covers two major projects. One of these is directed 
to the development of a "natural circulation" nuclear power plant which 
would provide a quieter, safer, more reliable propulsion plant for sub- 
marines. This project will require $5-5 mi llion in FY I967. The sec ond 
project is directed to the development of a jJH^^H^HIHHHHIH 
nuclear propulsion plant suitable for use on attack carriers. This pro- 
ject was* started last year and the $7.5 million included for FY I967 will 
complete the Kavj^'s share of the development (propulsion plant machinery 
as opposed to the reactor development of the AEC), and will provide for 
testing certain prototype components. 

As I told you last year, the 'SSA KAV^K/AS\^ ESCORT" project was being 
reduced from a full systems development to wor^: on the principal canponents. 
T.-.e first of tV;ese projects, "Combined Gas Turbine Propulsion'", is concerned 
v^it-: t::e overall perfomance Oiid potentials of ship-based gas turbine 
naz'rSr.er-r and irill require $5 raillion in FY 1?6t. 

Ti'C second is t":-:e 'Active FIAIiAR Array Sonar" for which $10 minion 
is re-aiested for FY IC'C^l* This sonar would be built into the hull of the 
c.rlT}, t/.us prcddin-j a r.:uc:. larger radiating and receiving aperture. 
Its perforr,ance i:o'-ild Tjc far superior to that of ctirrent sonars in terms 
of detection ra.i^es ai:d ma;:imuni sliip speeds at which effective sonar 
operation is posciVle. 

T:.e "ASV- S.ip In'te-ratecl Co/Y-at S:'Eter.r', for v.'Ach 1^9 million is 
renuested, ncr*^ includes tiro ite.is — 'A3W Ship CoE-.n.iand and Control' , 
forrierl'/ carried in eriineerir/j developnent, and the 'ASW Slip Integrated 
CotiiCat kysten". 7ag forr.:er '..'i3"l irvesti:;:ate the cost and feasibility of 
developinf:; a sin;;le s:.-ste:/. \i Sc:i would inte.'jrate ccr.imand a:id control \7lt': 
t:.e control of weapons and t! e Gonars. Five million dollars \n.ll be 
renuired to install e/iperimental systens in one CVS and two DEs in CY I96T. 
T::e regaining '')h million is required for t:.e 'ASW.- Ship Integrated Combat 
Syster.:' , a lonv.er term developaent vrhicl.. will build upon the technolocy 
gained fra-.i the preceding", effort. 
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3« Air Force 

Tlie flTBt five Items on the Air Force list of advanced developments 
are all part of the V/STOL aircraft technolocy progrm discussed earlier. 

The $3 million for V/STOL Assault Transport (CX-6) will support 
preliminary studies far the development of a full-scale protot:/pe air- 
craft capahle of carrj-lne a 17-1/2 ton payload over an operating radius 
of about 250 n.mi. This airplane's design payload would be more than 
four times that of the XC-142A* 

The $10 million requested for Tri-Servlce V/STOL developnent will 
continue operational evaluation of the XC-1^2A. 

The 'Y/STOL Aircraft Teclmolosy" program fcr wiiich $3 million is 
reauested in FY I96T, will provide far evaluation of various dmestic 
and foreign V/STOL concepts, designs and equijinent with a view towards 
the eventual design of a cammon operational V/STOL figliter aircraft. 
The Federal Republic of Germany is funding parallel studies under a joint 
program. 

The $20 million requested in FY 19^1 for "V/STOL Engine Development" 
provides for the developnent of two different types of engines — tlie first, 
a pure lift engine and the second, a lift cruise engine whicl-i can deflect 
its thrust to produce lift durins taJieoff and landing and also he used 
for forward propulsion. During the past year we entered into a joint 
development effort with the United Kingdom for the pure lift engine, 
the total develoinent cost of which is estimated at about $i+0 to $50 
miUion. Under this agreement, U.S. and U.K. contractors will have an 
equal opportunity to bid far the wctrl: and each nation will finance the 
work of Its own contractors. Tlie total developnent cost of the lift 
cruiae engine is estimated at $100 million. 
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The fifth project, for lAlch $6 million is requested In FY I967, 
is "LiGlitweiGht Turbojet' and is Intended essentially to dttnonstrate the 
teclinoloey for lichtweicht turoojet encines for various purposes including 
V/STOL. The tlirust-to-welGht ratio Tjeinc obtained with the present 
denonstrator test lift enginefi is alsout iB to 1, much higher than existing 
encines • 

The next tv/o projects which were discussed briefly in connection 
with, our future manned bomber defense program -- "Overland Radar" and 
'Ames" — are closely related, Tlie first, for which $12 million is 
requested in FY I96T, is concerned with the developnent of the radar 
technolo©' which would be needed in airborne iraminc and control systens 
such as t>ie Air Farce's Airborne Warning and Control Systan (AWACS) and 
the Navy's Advanced Airborne Early Warning Aircraft- For these missions 
we need a radar capable of detecting and tracliinc airborne targets over 
land in the presence of severe ground clutter. With respect to AWACS, 
studies are no^; underway to define the technical performance characteris- 
tics of the entire system, preparatory to contract definition for develop- 
ment prototia)es. The $3 million requested for AmCS will support continua- 
tion of tills effort. 

Tlie next Itan is 'Advanced Filacient Composites' for which $10 million 
is requested to provide for the fabrication of test quantities of high 
Gtren:rth, lislit^/elclit components made of glass fibers. This t:,Te of 
material shoi/s great proriise for a variety of v.zcz such as hcllw-^ptt*- 
blades, aircraft structures, etc. 

For 'Tactical Fighter Avionics'', ^ million is requested for 
advanced developnent efforts on radars, fire control, etc. Tlie MK-II 
Avionics effort for the P-111, formerly a part of this program is now in 
'Engineering Develoir/ient " . 

The $6 million reQ.uested for "Reconnaissance StriJie Capability'^ is 
to develop and demonstrate a capability vrith multiple >igh -resolution 
sensors such as side loohin- radars for both Strategic and General Purpose 
Farces. Tnese include foliage penetration radars, higi-i altitude-high 
resolution radars, forward lool'lng iixTrared sets, optical image enhance- 
ment for lov^ light level conditions, etc. 

The FY 1967 Budget includes $6 million to continue the X-15 project. 
Til is rocket poirered research aircraft has contributed a great deal of 
useful lmCT7ledge, not onl\^ to aircraft design but also to our space 
effort. The X-15 is no\r being used as a '^test bed'' aircraft for a group 
of advanced experljnents in aeronautical and space sciences, including 
aeroaynamlc research, air-breathing propulsion, micrccieteorl-te collection, 
atmospheric density measurements and the demonstration of supersonic 
transport structural techniques. 
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Obe $8 miUion rogaefited far "Mvincad A£M Ttehnoloar", fonMrly 
toovn as 'Practical MlssUa Guidance DevelDpaent", woulA prorlde for the 
develpinent of both all«wwthfDr and fftlr ^weather ccnBaod and taxtCMCtie 
guidance technlguee for missiles oaployed agalnat noD-radlstlxig tvgeta* 
Ffesent efforts Include the testing of teocnlnal tracking techniques, 
terrain correlatian techniques and radar/radio caanand guidance systoas. 

Obe next project, atellar Inertlal Ouldanee, is substantially 

coopleted* 

Hie 49 million for ^TBsctlcal iHr-to-Oround Missile (MMnBUGK)" vill 
support advanced development of this T\r-gulded missile designed for use 
against relatively sbaII hard targets. It vould be used vlth the F-'^, 
F-10$ and possibly the F^lll* 

Ten minion doUjars le requested for FY 19^7 for continued study of 
the various technological and operational concepts for an "Advanced ICftI" 
as mentioned previously in connection with the Strategic Offensive and 
Defensive Forces. 

Olhe next itan, "SABRE" (Self -Aligning Boost and Re-&itry), for which 
$13 million Is requested, provides for the dsvelopaent of advanced guidance 
systan technology, In particular for maneuverable re-entry vehicles* Biis 
vark is in addition to the MARK 12/MIRV effort keing financed as part of 
Hie overall MUnnWiAN develppaent* 

The FY 1967 Budget includes $2 million to continue work on "Ixw 
Altitude Supersonic Vehicles", ©le design and construction of a chemical* 
powered, supersonic, low altitude vdiiole is no*f underway with first fli^t 
planned for early in FY I967. This test vehicle will have a 50 n«mi* 
range at sea level and employ an integral rocket/ramjet power plant* 
Possible applications include advanced alr-to-surface penetration nisslles 
for future strategic aircraft. 

The "AMSA" progreBn, for which $11 million is requested in FY 19^7, 
\ms diBcussed in connection with the strategic bomber forces in Section U 
of this stateoent* 

The ranalning items identified on the Air Force list of advanced 
develoinents are all space projects lAilch I discussed earlier. 
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r. ERGmEERIWG DEVELOIMENT 



This category includes those pro;jects being engineered for Service 
use, but which have not as yet been approved for production and deploy- 
ment. 

1. Army 

I have already discussed in considerable detail, in the section on 
Strategic Offensive and Defensive Forces, the first two items on the 
Army list. The "NIKE-ZEUS Testing" program was completed during FY 1965 
and all further testing taken over by the NIKE X program. The $U1»7 million 
requested for "NIKE X" will continue, on an urgent basis, a reoriented 
ABM effort emphasizing the development of an austere version of the multi- 
function phase array radar (TACMAR), the missile site radar (MSR), high 
speed data processing equipment, the high acceleration SPRINT missile and 
the new exoatmospheric (DM15X2) missile which I mentioned previously. 
Of the above amount approximately $30 million will be used to initiate the 
development of the D^a5X2. This new extended range ZEUS will be slightly longer 
and heavier in weight; it will employ two solid propellent motors and will 
carry a new type of nuclear warhead. Like the present ZEUS, the jm^X2 
will be guided in flight by ground based radars in conjunction with high 
speed computers. 

The principal element of the next item on the table, "Forward 
Area Air Defense" was the MAULER program which has now been terminated. 
As originally conceived, MAULER was expected to provide an all-weather air defense 
capability for front line troops beginning in the 1964-65 period. The 
development, however, encountered repeated technical difficulties with both 
the missile and the radar, as well as major cost overruns and schedule 
delays. Through FY I965, some $200 million was invested in MAULER and it 
was estimated that another $l80 million and several more years of work would 
have been required to complete the development. In addition, more recent 
intelligence estimates indicated a less severe, aU weather, low 
altitude threat for the time period prior to 1975 than was originally 
anticipated. Therefore, as I described to you a year ago, we halted 
further major investments in MAULER pending a reetudy of the entire 
forward area air defense problem, including possible alternative programs. 
As a result of this study, we decided last July to cancel MAULER entirely. 
Although it was a failure as a weapon systems development, much of the 
radar and missile technology, as well as the miniaturization techniques 
which it produced, are directly applicable to other programs, including 
the Army's interim and advanced forward area air defense systems and 
the Navy's point defense system. 

Forty- six million dollars is requested in the T£ 1967 Budget to 
continue engineering development of a variety of other weapons other than 
missiles. Included in this category is the Special Purpose Individual 
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Weapon (SPIW) which may be considered as a possible replaceaent for the 
M-lU rifle and M-79 grenade launcher. Conqpetitive models are under 
development and the better of the two will be selected in FY 19^7 . 
In a related effort, an evaluation of all competing small arms weapons, 
including SPIW, is being conducted to determine the best successor 
to the present- small arms family. Recommendations from this evaluation, 
expected in July 1966, may affect the decision to complete the SPIW 
project. Development of the 107 nnn Heavy Mortar as a replacement for 
the current U.2" mortar is continuing. The new mortar will weigh 
considerably less than the present one a nd woul d offer_an_inc rease of 
at least 50 percent or more in range. 




Another major effort is the Medium Anti-tank Weapon (MAW) system, • 
Two conrpetitive systems have been considered and a final selection 
has been made. Active development will commence this year. 

A new major development in artillery weapons is the 155 hbh 
light ve igh t " " Close Supp ort_Weappn Syste m. This veapon_vill^h ave 

a range of ^BHBHMHII^HHHlH^HHIHil^HBHIHi ^ 

effort has been directed toward NATO standardization of the interior 
ballistics which would permit the aamunition of several countries 
to be fired interchangeably* 

Also contained in this line item are atomic munitions, advanced 
fusing techniques, new types of ant i -personnel, ant i -materiel and dual- 
purpose munitions, as well as support of guerrilla and counter-guerrilla 
ordnance and demolition items, field artillery fire direction control 
systems and improved fuses. 

The next two items, "Aircraft Suppressive Fire System" and 
"Advanced Aerial Fire Support System" are closely related. The former, 
for which $l6 million is requested, is concerned with the development and 
adaptation of weapon sub- systems for Army aircraft; and it was under this 
program that the presently operational helicopter armament systems were 
developed. During FY I966 we initiated development of a second generation 
hard point target weapon system, TOW, to replace the French developed 
and produced SS-ll- anti-tank missile which had been adapted to helicopter 
use. Preliminary design release and the delivery of two TOW systems, 
adapted to a helicopter, are expected during the latter part of FY I967 
and will undergo development tests. Tne second main task under this 
element is the WECOM 30 mm anti -personnel and ant i -light -materiel gun 
system vhich is to be one of the armaments for the Army Aerial Fire Support 
System (AAFSS). The WECC»«! 30 mm development will be completed during 
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FY 1967 and a qualification firing program will be initiated. It will also 
be adapted to the UH-1 helicopter. The latter, Advanced Aerial Fire 
Support System project, for which $25 million is requested, will 
initiate engineering development, of a completely integrated armed "heli- 
copter-like" system as a replacement for the present improvised armed 
UH-IB system. The new vehicle would have a speed in excess of 200 knots, 
(more than 50 percent faster than any other operational helicopter), an 
advanced fire control system and an avionics- system based upon the Navy's 
Integrated Helicopter Avionics System (IHA.S) program. In battle, the 
AAPSS ;dth its two-man crew will employ a variety of weapons including 
such weapons as a new "high rate of fire" machine gun, the TOW anti- 
tank missile, and the WECOM 30 mm gxin. 

The $2 million provided in lY I966 for Tactical Transport Aircraft 
will complete the development and evaluation of the CV-7 (BUFFALO). This 
airplane was developed jointly by the U. S. and Canada for Army use, and 
four prototype aircraft have been delivered to the U.S. Army. We have 
decided not to produce and deploy this aircraft since other aircraft are 
available to meet Army needs. 

The $lU million requested for Combat Surveillance and Target Acquisi- 
tion includes a number of different projects. Development is proceeding 
with a hand-held radar for the detection of moving vehicles and personnel 
in forward combat areas, and a standardized tactical image processing 
and interpretation system. A contract for test models of a new type 
of sound ranging equipment to help locate hostile weapons will be 
awarded in FY I967. Tests of a new unmanned aerial surveillance system, 
designed to provide target coverage when the weather or enemy action 
restricts manned aircraft flights, were conducted last year and we will 
now begin studies of more advanced concepts in this area. 

Thirty million dollars is requested for "Communications and Electronics". 
Included in this element is $lU million for strategic and tactical com- 
munications to provide an integrated theater army communications network 
interconnecting with the world-wide Defense Communication System. Five 
million dollars is required for the night vision effort which offers, in 
addition to an early increase in operational capability, a definite 
possibility of a second generation of such equipment. Prototype equipment 
consisting of goggles, rifle scopes, and artillery sighting pieces were 
tested during CY 1965. Three million dollars is required for development 
and test of the crypto MARK XII IFF system for use in HAWK and Army 
aircraft. Delivery of this equipment is scheduled for mid-calendar year 
1967. The remaining funds are necessary to support an interim air traffic 
control system, the development of ECM and automatic data processing 
equipment , 
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The nine million dollars for the next item, "Heavy Anti-Tank 
Assault Weapon (TOW)" will provide for exi expanded test proeram needed to 
ensure a high level of reliability for this front line weapon system. 



2. 



Navy 



The first item on the Navy's list, "POSEXDOK", vas previously, 
discussed in connection with the Strategic Offensive and Defensive Forces 
in Section II of the statement. The $301 million requested in FY 1967 
will provide for the accelerated program designed to meet an operational 
availability date of mid-1970. Total development cost is estimated at 
$1.2 billion. 

The next item, "Medium Range Air -to-Sur face Missile (CONDOR)", 
will require $19 million in FY I967. Following completion of cootmct 
definition this year, we propose to start full scale engineering develop- 
ment of this tactical, air- to- surface stand-off missile next year. The 
COITOR will permit aircraft, such as the A-6A or the F-lllB, to attac^ 
targets with high accuracy at distances up to ^0 nautical miles ^ 



The $8 million requested for "Point Defense Surface Missile System 
(PDSMS)" will support a two-pronged effort -- a near term, flexible air 
defense system for the many smaller ships vrtiich presently have no on-board 
capability of their o^m, and a follow-on effort to provide a significantly 
better system for the future. For the first effort the SEA SPARROW will 
be utilized as was discussed earlier in connection with Fleet air defenses. 
The follow-on effort may draw on seme of the Army's MAULER ccmponents and 
technology . 



\-y's list of engineering developments 
fare and, in total, amount to $70 million 
in this category is the $35 million 
the "MK-U6 Torpedo", which is 
n in the development prograau. Basic 
i ve expect that the torpedo should be 
1968, a year earlier than previously 
re than twice the speed, range, and 
line torpedo end should provide a 



The next four items on the Na 
are all associated with undersea war 
in FY 1967. The largest single it en 
requested to continue development of 
perhaps the most important ASW weapo: 
development is now well under way an 
available for Fleet use some time in 
anticipated. The MK-i;6 will have mo 
operating depth of our present first 
major improvement in ASVJ weaponry. 

The next item, "Directional provides for the development 

of a sonobuoy capable of giving th e bearing of a target_Jj^;ectj^;^_bo__tl^ 
attacking aircraft 






^Thesuccessful development of this new sonobuoy would 

add greatly to the effectiveness of ASW aircraft. The $8 million requested 
for FY 1967 will essentially complete this effort which was begun last June 
with $2 million of FY I965 emergency funds . 
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About $9 million is included in the FT 196? request for ASW 
Rockets". This project is airected to the development of a rocket- 
boost edj^allistic flight missile vhich vill be compatible with the 
ASROC launcher and fire control systein and vhi ch will increase the effective 
YBj»TQ M^^^^^^^M^MHMHml^^mPBiML. Contract definition and 
the stSK^ngineerin^evelopment ere planned for IT I967 and intro- 
duction in the Fleet about 1970-1971. 

"Other ASW" engineering developments include a linear array passive 
sonar system which can be towed by a submarine outside of its noise 
field. This system will improve reception of acoustic^gn^^and 
detection and classification cf e^^t ing obje^r 





developments 



^0 included in this category are a number 
, including new mine firing devices, mine 



0 1 mile wa rfare wt^,«-.wi««w*.ww, ^ ^ 

hunting sonars and the use of helicopters to sweep sea mines . 

The $8 million requested for "Unguided/Conventional Mr Launched 
Weapons- will support xhe following ordnance development efforts: 
BKiri?^3 a flare dispenser ' designed to achieve five million candlepower 
for five minutes; FIREYE, an improved fire bomb; SNAKEYE II, a second 
generation retarded bomb; and DEI^EXE, an area denial munition. 

The $12 million requested in FY 1967 for "Marine Corps Developments" 
includes; an amphibious assault personnel carrier capable of transporting 
i'nfantry weapons and supplies through very rough surf; a landing force 
a-^v^-Dious support vehicle for rapid -ovement of supplies and equipment 
■rroT ship to shore and over land; a lightweight, helicopter-transportable, 
hig^' -D^^-^ormance ground radar; an automated system for integrating air 
su--crt activities into the Marine Corps tactical data system; and a new 
data transmission syste:- for use with standard communications equipment. 

Th- COHv/LA^A (OV-IO) aircraft, discussed in this section last year 
under the heading "Special Warfare Na%T Aircraft", is now an operational 
svstems develOTjment and will be placed in production as I indicated 
e^arlier. We eie presently studyir^ the possibility of a larger transport 
version of this aircraft, 

3. Air Force 

I have already discussed most of the Air Force engineering develop- 
ments in connection with other programs. 
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The $23 million shovn for the."J-58 Engine" for FY 196? vill 
continue the development of this advanced power plant used in the SR-71 
and the YF-12. 

As I pointed out last year, after the initial flight test program 
of the XB-70 was completed, there might be other exploratory test 
programs in which this aircraft could he used, for exajnple, in connection 
with suiDer sonic transports or general aeronautics research in such 
areas as general handling qualities of large supersonic aircraft^ and 
sonic boom measurements. The $l8 million shovm for the "XB-70 in 
FY T 967 is for the Defense Department's share of a follow-on test program 
to be Jointly funded with NASA. This program, which would extend through 
FY 1968 at a total cost of about $5^ million, would provide experimental 
data on structures, engines, aero/thermodyn&mics, etc. for large air- 
craft in supersonic flight. 

The $i+ million requested for "Close Support Fighter" will carry 
forward preliminary studies of an advanced fighter attack aircraft for 
both the Na^1- and the Air Force. 

The fourth item, "Short Range Attack Mdssile (SRAM)", has been 
moved into Operational Systems Development. 

The sixth item on the Air Force list is the "YF-12A" for which 
$20 million is requested for FY I967. Of this am.ount, $3 million will 
be used to continue work tc improve the ASG-I8/AIM-U7A fire control and 
air-to-air missile systems, already installed in the YF-12A. 

The $10 million shoim for the. "F-12" will provide for the adaptation 
cf the ASG-18 fire control system and AIM-U7 missile for installation 
into the SR-71/F-12 airframe. 

For continued development of "Advanced Ballistic Missile Re-entry 

Systems", we are requesting $1^1 million in FY I967. This effort 
includes a id.de variety of techniques designed to improve the capabilities 
of our strategic missiles to penetrate anti-missile defenses as well as 
tc im.prove their accuracy and overall weapon system effectiveness. 
These advanced re-entry development programs require substantial numbers 
of flight tests and, 'for this purpose, we are using ATLAS missiles, 
phased out of the operational force, at a considerable saving in the 
total cost of this program. 

As previously mentioned, the "l/iARK II Avionics" project, for 
which $35 million is requested, has been moved this year from "Advanced"^ 
to "Engineering" development. This follow-on replacement for the F-lll's 
present avionics system is being designed to provide a significant 
increase in reliability, ease of maintenance and combat effectiveness. 
Nov undergoing contract definition, we expect to select a development 
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contractor this year. The MARK II will have many of the same components 
of the Navy's Integrated Light Attack Avionics System (ILAAS). Introduction 
of the MARK II as an operational system is tentatively sched\aed for 
FY 1969 in the third wing of F-lllA aircraft. 

For "NIKE-ZEUS Targets" to support the NIKE X development program, 
$8 million is requested for FY I967. These target systems are developed 
and fabricated to Army requirements and are delivered hy ATLAS "boosters 
launched into the Kwajalein area from the Western Test Range. 

I have already discussed the next item, "TITAN IIIA and IHC". 

The $11 million requested for the "Joint Advanced Tactical Command 
and Air Control System" will provide for a new program to develop a 
family of standard equipment such as displays, computers and communications 
items for use in the tactical command and control systems of all the 
Services. By using integrated circuit technology we "believe that we can 
reduce overall system failure rates to perhaps ten percent of that pre- 
viously anticipated. The funds requested will initiate the development 
phase and permit the determination of the joint funding program for 
future years. 

G. MAIvAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 
1 . Army 

As shovn on Table 21, $93 million is requested for the support of 
the White Sands Missile Range. Test programs are conducted at this 
range for all the Services and NASA. Among the specific projects are 
the Air Force's Advanced Ballistic Re-entry System (ABRES), the Navy's 
A-6a Intruder, the Army's SHILLELAGH arid LANCE, as well as certain 
safety devices for NASA's APOLLO mission. A major effort at this 
facility is the range instrumentation improvement program, now in its 
second year, which will refine the data collected on the range, ^improve 
the data reduction capability and augment the range communication 
system. 

We are also requesting $33 million for the Kwajalein Test Site, 
now operated by the Army. We are now developing a capability at this 
site to recover re-entry vehicles that impact in the lagoon. The 
creation of an ICBM impact corridor has required the relocation of the 
natives from outlying islands to Ebeye Island, and new housing for them 
is nov: under construction on a neighboring island. 

The $195 million requested for General Support covers the costs 
of all Army RieD installations and activities other than White Sands 
and Kwajalein. This support includes equipment procurement for research 
laboratories, test facilities and- proving grounds, the cost of civilian 
and military salaries, and the construction of new facilities. 
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2. Navy 



The Pacific Missile Range vith headquarters at Point Mugu, Calif- 
ornia, is responsible for range scheduling, conounications, weather 
and meteorological services and data reduction in support of assigned 
missile and space launch operations in the Pacific, facilities located 
at Barking Sands and Kaneohe in the Hawaiian area provide coramimi cat ions 
and range instrumentation. The FY 196? request of $72.7 million is $1.^ 
million more than currently programmed for FY I966, principally because 
of the increased testing of flfeet and tactical weapons required by the 
conflict in Vietnam. Among the test programs supported by the Pacific 
Missile Range are those for TERRIER, TARTAR, and TALOS, the new Standard- 
ized Ship- to-Air Missile and the PHOENIX air-to-air missile. 

The Atlantic Undersea Test Evaluation Center (AUTEC) will have three 
underwater test ranges sited in a deep sea canyon off the Bahamas, design- 
ed to test weapons, sonars and acoustics systems. The $12 million request 
for FY 1967 is $k million more timn the current FY I966 program, primarily 
because of higher construction requirements next year. 

For the General Support of all other Navy R&D laboratories and test 
facilities, $200 million is requested for FY 19^7 . 

3. Air Force 

For the Eastern Test Range, $205 million is requested in FY I967, 
some what lover than for the current fiscal year. This range consists 
of a complex of instrumented networks including fixed and mobile land- 
based stations and airborne and shipborne instrumentation extending 
from Cape Kennedy southeastward through the mid- and south Atlantic area. 
South America and Africa to the Indian Ocean. The Eastern Test Range 
supports such Defense programs as MINUTEMAH, POLARIS and the Defense 
Satellite Communications Program, together with such NASA programs as 
GEMINI, APOLLO, RANGER and MARINER. Future test activities will involve 
greater accuracies, larger payloads and more complex reentry vehicles 
as well as more sophisticated missions. To meet these more demanding 
requirements, the funds Included in the FY I967 request will provide 
a capability for covering different launch azimuths, including a 
capability to assist the Western Test Range in tracking polar-orbiting 
satellites. The program will also provide for the support of two new 
APOLLO ships and eight C-135 aircraft to facilitate the activities 
associated with the manned space flight programs. About $70 million Is 
requested for FY I967 to support the Air Force Western Test Range (AFWTR) 
which consists of a complex of range instrumentation networks supporting 
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Air Force, Navy and NASA la\inches from Vanden-berg Air Force Base, 
Point Arguello and Point Mugu. 

General Support, including "Development Support," will require 
*6t2 million in FY 196?. This item carries the major support of the 
Ai^ Force Systems Command and its nation-wide complex of research, 
development and test installations, the construction of additional 
research ar^d development facilities end other support programs. It 
includes about $85 million for the cost of services provided under 
contract hy organizations such as RAND, Aerospace Corporation and the 
Lincoln Laboratory. 

h. Defense Supply Agency 

The Defense Documentation Center which acquires, stores and 
disseminates scientific and technical documents to the defense 
comm'ordty", will require $11 million in FY 196T, about the same as 
the current fiscal year. 

K. EMERGENCY FUl^D 

For the Department of Defense Emergency F^^' 
the appropriation of $125 million and transfer authority of $150 million, 
the same amounts provided for FY I966. 

I, FIMCIAL SUMMARY 

The Research and Development Program, including the development 
nf fivster-s anwoved for deployment, will require $6.9 billion in 
l4 o'lliatlonrLthorlty'fofry i^Sl. A comparison vith prior year. 

is shov-n belov; Billions, Fiscal Years) 

1962 1963 196't 1965 1966 1967 
Actual Actual Actual Actual pst. Proposed. 



R&D - except systems approved 
for deployment 


4.2 


5.1 




U.9 


5.3 


5.5 


R&D - systems approved for 
deployment 




2.5 


2.2 


2.0 


2.1 


1.9 


Total R&D 


6.8 


7.6 


7.6 


6.9 


l^h 


7.^ 


Less: Support from other 
appropriations 


-0.5 


-0.5 


-0.5 




-0.5 


-0.5 


Total RDT&E (TCA) 


6.3 


T.l 


7.1 


6.5 


6.9 


6.9 


Less: Financing Adjustments 


-0,9 


-0.1 


-0.1 




-0.1 




Total RDT&E (NOA) 


5.^ 
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T.O 


T.O 


6.5 


6.8 


6.9 



VII. GENERAL SUPPORT 



General Support constitutes the "all other'' or residual category 
and includes all costs not capable of being directly or meaningfully 
allocated to the other major programs. Because of the large number 
and wide variety of the functions encompassed, this major program is 
best discussed in terms of its constituent parts. 

For purposes of convenience, the various elements of the General 
Support Program have been divided into ten broad groupings: individual 
training and education; intelligence and security; communications; 
logistic support; military family housing; medical services; head- 
quarters and support services; the National Military Command System; 
the Defense Atomic Support Program; and miscellaneous Department -wide 
activities. The estimated costs of these broad groupings are shown on 
Table 22. 

Much of the General Support Program represents "fixed charges." 
But, vherever ve had some discretion, we eliminated marginal items and 
activities or, in some cases, deferred desirable but less urgent projects 
to fut-ore years. 

The follo^-ing describes the general content of the program and 
highlights some of its important aspects. 

A. IMDIVIDUAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

This portion of the General Support Program includes the cost of 
eq-aipment, base support, construction, instructors, students and 
travel directly related to recruit, technical, professional and flight 
training, as well as support of the Service academies. The sharp increase 
in IT 1966 and 1967 reflects the force build-up I described earlier. 

1. Recruit Training 

Included here are the basic training programs for recruits and 
inductees and certain advanced individual training courses for Army 
personnel conducted in recruit training centers. 

Overall recruit training loads have risen considerably higher this 
fiscal year than was anticipated a year ago due to the force buildup, 
but should decrease in FY 196? as the expansion is completed. The 
number of basic trainees required in FY I96T is presently estimated at 
about 750,00c about 150,000 less than the revised figure for the current 
fiscal year. 'Approximately k3Q,000 are scheduled for the Aimy, about 
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110,000 for the Navy, 80,000 for the Marine Corps, and 110,000 for 
the Air Force. 

In order to give priority to the active forces, the Army, which 
has by far the largest training load, has temporarily reduced its recruit 
training for Reserve Enlistment Program (BEP) trainees, as I mentioned 
previously. It has also opened a recrx:iit training center at Pt. Benning, 
Georgia; added "basic training to its facility at Ft. Bliss, Texas; opened 
three new officer candidate schools at Ft. Belvoir, Virginia, Ft. Gordon, 
Ga. and Pt. Knox, Kentucky; and changed its advanced individual training 
curriculum to include instruction especially oriented toward Vietnam. 
The Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps have also expanded their recruit 
training establishments and intensified their training schedules to 
accommodate the increased requirements for trained manpower. In FY I967 
the Navy will start construction of a third recruit camp at Orlando, 
Florida to relieve the strain on its other facilities which were already 
overburdened before the buildup for Southeast Asia began. 

As anno'jnced last fall; we have revised our enlistment selection 
and training techniques to help ensure that no suitable prospect is 
denied an opportunity to serve. Study had revealed that the prevailing 
selection procedures were turning away capable volunteers. Now, enlist- 
ment standards for those Services using the draft have been brought 
generally into line with the standards for induction, and a high school 
diploma is being accepted as the equivalent of a passing gi^de on the 
supplementary aptitude tests for those scoring I6 or higher on the 
basic mental screening test. These changes are expected to increase 
the number of voluntary enlistees by approximately 25,000 annually. 
In addition, all basic trainees are now being evaluated after five weeks 
instead of eight weeks ^ and those failing to meet standards are given 
a period of special intensive military instruction. If they can be 
brought to standard, they are returned to regular training; if not, 
they are given an honorable discharge. 

2. Technical Training 

This category covers the hundreds of specialized skills required by 
our military personnel, otfe r than flight training or professional-level 
courses. A large majority of the new personnel who enter military service 
each year require an initial period of formal technical schooling before 
they can be assigned for duty to an operating unit. In addition, 
advanced or specialized training must be provided to many of our career 
personnel to train them in new equipment or procedures and to qualify 
them for higher levels of responsiblity. 
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In order to protect our heavy investment in the training of men for 
electronics and other hard skills, we must reduce to a minimum the loss 
of these specieulistB to the civilian econcmy. To this end, we changed 
the proficiency pay structure, as I mentioned last year, and are this 
year instituting a prograjn of variable re-enlistment bonuses which were 
authorized as part of last year's military pay act. The higher pro- 
ficiency pay scales, which are paid, for example, to guided missile 
electronics repairmen, radar technicians and nuclear suhmeurine powerplant 
operators, have now been in effect for two years, and we are studying 
their affect upon the retention rates. Preliminary reports indicate that 
proficiency pay has increased first term re -enlistment rates in most 
of the specialties where it is used. 

The variable re -enlistment bonus, which is paid at the first 
reenlistment, can be as much as four times the regular amount. It will 

be awarded to approximately 6l,000 men in FY 1967 and should be a further 
valuable inducement for highly qualified personnel to remain on active 
duty. 

3. Professional Training 

Professional training encompasses primarily college and post-graduate 
level instruction and includes the Joint Service colleges, staff schools, 
post-graduate schools, officer candidate schools, and the education of 
military personnel at civilian colleges and universities. We can expect 
the importance of this type of training to continue to increase as the 
requirement for personnel with a scientific or engineering background 
rises every year. In response to this need, we have recently established 
Defense courses in 'Weapons Program Majiagement and Systems Analysis, both 
of which are designed to provide an understanding of the modern managerial 
techniques which we have instituted in the last four years. 

h. Flight Training 

Because pilots are the most expensive military specialists, we have 
continued to review closely the requirements for flight training and to 
seek out every opportunity to conduct this activity more efficiently. 

The output of pilots from the Air Force ' s program in FY 19^7 will be 
about 3,000, up from 2,300 in FY I966. This increase is needed both to meet 
the higher requirements caused by the conflict in Vietnam and to replace 
the large number of pilots who entered service during World War II and who 
will be leaving flying status over the next four years. 
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The Army will train 3,550 pilots in FY I96I, almoBt double the 1,800 
being trained this year, particularly to meet Southeast Asia needs and for 
the new aviation units described earlier. Reflecting the increaslzig pre- 
dominance of rotary wing in the Army's aircraft inventory, the proportion of 
helicopter pilots trained will rise frcmi 50 percent this year to over 90 
percent in FY 196T« The additional training burden will be accommodated 
by rearranging training schedules, and no new bases will be required. As 
a result of a review of its career program, the Army has identified about 
2,500 pilot positions which do not have connnand responsibility; and these 
are now being filled by warrant officers instead of commissioned officers. 

The Navy's production of pilots (including those for the Marine 
Corps) will increase to 2,200 in FY I967, compared with about 1,900 in 
FY 1966, again to provide for Vietnam requirements and to replace the 
rising number of older pilots who will be leaving flying status. 

To carry out these larger pilot training programs, the FY I966 Supple- 
mental and FY I967 Budget requests provide for over 3^0 trainer aircraft 
for the Army and the Navy, No new trainer aircraft are requested at this 
time for the Air Force which is presently procuring its final increment of 
T-38 advanced supersonic trainers to replace the ageing T-336. 

J, Service Academies 

As provided by legislation passed two years a^o, we plan to increase 
the average enrollment at the Military Academy from about 2,550 in FY 
1965 to about 3,100 in FY I968, and at the Air Force Academy from about 
2,600 to 3,100. Enrollments at each institution will rise by about 
200 cadets in each fiscal year, I966 and 1967. The average enrollment 
at the Maval Academy will remain at the ciarrent level of about 1^,OOC 
midshlpzten . 

In accord with our policy of postponing all projects not absolutely 

needed at this time, we have .deferred ^ik million of construction 
scheduled for the Service Academies in FY I966, $10 million at the 
Military Academy and $4 million at the Naval Academy. The Academy con- 
struction program for FY 19^7 has been limited to about $l4 million 
(less than one-third of last year's request), of which $11 million is 
for essential student quarters at the Air Force Academy, and $3 million 
is for the rehabilitation of antiquated utilities at the Naval Academy. 

6. Headquarters and Support 

Included in this categoiy are the costs of general training devices, 

films, publications, testing activites, correspondence schools and 

other miscellaneous training support activities, as well as the operating 

costs of the major training command headquaarters of each Service. 
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C . C0I.2-IUiaCATI OKS 

The cor^^urications category includes both the ^'^f^f 
Svste- (DCS) and certain non-DCS conEunications operated hy, the military 
ll^^V. "he DCS elements include the vorld-wide, l-6:haul o™ed 

% t . , . cable and radio communications facilities • 

^ ::.r:°'n^":^' i;':nts Sfthrlt^oStic voice NetvorK (AUrOVON) and 
t'-^l ^^ci^^ci^ert^l Ketwork (AOTODI!;)- The non-DCS elements include. 

c^--l^icatior.s operated by the nili-.ary departments vhich ^«r^^e the 
subordinate corr.a«ders of unified C0E=ar,d5 (or axe self-contained vithm 
^a-Mca- orr£° Nations); self-contained local comr.uni cations facilities 
suc'arthofe'se^C'ing il. individual base; land, ship and airborne 

terr^nal facilities; end ship-to-shore, ship-to-ship, air-to-air and 
grciJLi'.d-air-iro-Lind systens. 

T>,e AUIOVOI! svster.; vhich was established in April I96I* by combin- 
^7i'=+inc Ar--' and Air Force voice netvorks, is essentially a direct 
^l^■tn^cv=1e^^rov^onsistin£ of ten svitching centers. Because of our 
t^^^l ;l;d for automated voice co.^-.ni cations , ve pla.n to expand the 
Ti^-otSI syste. to 55 center, by end of FT I967 and^ "^^-f ^^^.f 

- ..V.;-.-.. 2^ v-:"!! be overseas ana nine m Csnada. me 
g^e^le^^rts scvidllierfor ccnpletion by IT 1966 and the Pacific 
netwcr> by FY 

6. t--se r-v c^-xers beco-e available, certain voice traffic nov 
h^-^-'ed b'-^tc'rcsa^s ar.d leased private lines (vhich are funded as 



■^'^X^T.^^t ™0i:: Also, in n 1967, new AITTOVON lines will 
r-oia-e ej- st-^rg- Governr:e-t-o-.T.ed voice circuits whose costs are 
c-;^;e--.y reflected in other najor progra^^s, e.g., the voice networks 
for aioE/BUIC in the Continental Air & l-iissile Defense Prograzi;. 

TV add-^tno-, ve are conti.nuing to expand and modify the Automatic 
Diri.aV ^S;;"" AUTCDIi:) so as to constitute a^^^^^^^ital 
caticn sysxer. for the whole Departnient. ^ early Ti I96T, it vill 



'rncts -ir other parts of the General Support program:; 
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consist of eight switching centers serving 2,400 lines in the continental 
United States, up from five centers and 550 lines when AOTODIW first 
opened in February I963. An additional center previously scheduled for 
the continental United States will be located in Hawaii in order to 
facilitate coimnunications with Southeast Asia. The overseas portion 
of AUTODIK is now being implemented with three switching centers planned 
for completion in Europe in FY I968, and ten centers to become operational 
in the Pacific in FY 1969. 

We are continuing to install the DCS Automatic Secure Voice 
Comuni cat ions Network (AOTOSEVOCOM), a world-wide automatically 
switched secure voice communications system. About 3^900 DoD users 
have been identified as requiring secure voice coimnuni cation and these 
requirements will be phased for accomplishment over a 10 year period. 

D. LOGISTIC SUPPORT 

Logistic support comprises a wide variety of activities which 
ca-nnct be readily* allocated to other major programs or elements. 
Included u.nder this heading on Table 22 are the costs of: (l) moving 
-oassengers and freight (except for first destination transportation) 
by coirmercial carriers, the Military Sea Transportation Service, the 
I-ilitarv Airlift Ccmriand and contract airlift; (2) purchasing, storing, 
and inspecting materiel; (3) those parts of the Industrial preparedness 
■progrsm* (e,c. J the provision of new industrial facilities and the 
maintenance^of reserve facilities and equipment) not identified with 
elements of other niajor programs; and {k) the major overhaul and 
rebuild activities for items which are returned to a common stock and 
car^not, therefore, be related directly to specific military forces 
cr weapon systems. 

The mar:ager:ent of our logistic support activities will be covered 
in the discussion of the Cost Reduction Program in Section IX of this 
Statement . 

E. MIIilTARY FAiaLY HOUSING 

A total of $527 irdllion is included in the FY I967 budget for 
family housing; $359 million for operation and maintenance including 
the cost of units leased; and $l68 million for payments on indebtedness 
and for mortgage insurance premiums . 

As I mentioned at the beginning of this statement, we are not 
asking for any FY I967 funds for construction of new units or for improve- 
ments to existing .quarters. Because we are also deferring construction 
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of the FY 1966 increment of 8,500 housing units so that expenditures 
frcmi this construction will not occur until after FT 19^7 * we are 
requesting Congress to extend the authorization. In lieu of another 
increment of new construction, we are requesting that the statutory 
limitation on leasing in the United States "be increased from the 7^000 
units allowed in FY I966 to 13,000 units, our best estimate of the number 
of rental units likely to be available where we need them. While 
leasing does not provide a permanent solution to the military family 
housing problem, it will provide seme relief during this period when 
we are trying to minimize capital outlays. We still have a deficit 
of over i+0,000 units, based upon our long term projection of peace- 
time force levels. We hope, at a more propitious time, to resume o\ir 
prograTi to overcome this deficit. 

F. MEDICAL SERVICES 

Medical services include those costs for medical and dental services 
not directly associated with military units in our other major programs, 

zhe costs of medical care for military dependents at non-military facili- 
ties, and activities such as the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology and 
veterinary services. 

Tiie militaro' departments now operate more than 25O hospitals and 
h% dispensaries, representing a capital investment of more than a billion 
dollars and employing about 170,000 military and civiliai: personnel. In 
the current fiscal year, the annual operating costs of these facilities and 
related medical services will exceed the billion dollar level. In order 
to ensure their efficient operation, the D.epartment is conducting, with 
the assistance of private consultants, a comprehensive study of Defense 
hospitals and out-patient clinics in the continental United States. 
A Hospital Management Evaluation Committee has been established within 
the Department of Defense (including the thjcee Surgeons General) to 
recorrimend a comprehensive plari for improving the management of military 
medical services. By this time next year, we should be able to report 
or. its findings. 

The higher cost of medical services in FY I967 reflects the expansion 

of our active forces as well as the increase in the number of dependents 
eligible for military m.edical care. In addition, the rising cost of this 
care, both v/ithdn our own facilities and in the private institutions used 
by r.aiv: dependents, means higher total costs if we are to continue to 
provide the same level of service. 

Last year, I briefly discussed the problems of providing health 
care for retired military personnel and their dependents, as well as the 
dependents of active duty personnel. Indicating that I had hoped to be 
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able to recommend some solution when I appeared here again this year. 
Based upon an exhaustive study of this very complex issue, we are 
proposing three items of legislation. 

First J we propose to provide a program of health care availahle to 
all retired memhers of the uniformed services and their dependents, 
vhich would relate Government -sponsored benefits very generally to the 
length of t'.ie service of the retiree. Since the number of retirees and 
their dependents is increasing more rapidly than the availability of 
Government medical facilities, a growing proportion of this care will 
have to be provided at civilian medical institutions. 

Second, we propose a liberalized "Dependents' Medical Care Program" 
for dependents of active duty personnel to increase the attractiveness 
of a military career. This program would make military medical benefits, 
which have not changed since 195^, comparable to those offered under the 
present Federal Erriployees Health Benefits Program and other private 
programs. The principal feature of this proposal is to offer civilian 
out-patient care to dependents who reside where Government facilities are 
not available. 

The third legislative proposal is directed specifically to the 
mentally and physically handicapped children of active duty military 
personnel. The care and training of such children is frequently so 
serious a drain on the financial resources of a military man as to make 
it impossible for him to maintain an acceptable standard of living for 
his family, thereby forcing him to leave the Service in search of more^ 
income. We propose the establishment of a program for the care, training 
and education of such children in civilian facilities. In order to 
provide time to work out the administrative details of these programs, 
the proposed effective date in each instance is July 1, 19^7 • 

In line with our policy of postponing non-urgent construction 
programs, about $27 million of previously authorized hospital and dis- 
pensary projects have tieen deferred. The IT 1967 hospital program has, 
in general, been limited to projects directly related to our efforts in 
Southeast Asia. 

G. HEADQUARTERS AMD SUPPORT SERVICES 

This aggregation includes a number of essentially uni^lated 
activities . 

1. Headquarters 

This element comprises the headquarters activities of the military 
departments, the unified and specified commands, the Military Assistance 
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Advisory Groups, data processing units, fiscal and audit activities; 
engineering and inspection services and a wide variety of other central- 
ized administrative and logistical activities. The scope and cost of 
these activities are generally related to the overall size and pace of 
the total Defense program. 

2. Weather Service 

This prograjTi comprises the aerial weather reconnaissance, air 
sampling, and sea conditions and weather ol)serving and forecasting 
systems of the Navy and Air Force which compile and analyze meteorological 
and geophysical data affecting the operations of our military forces 
and the Government's missile and satellite activities. 

Wo new aircraft are requested for the weather service in FY 196? • 

As of the end of the current year, the Air Force will have received 
the ten specially modified WC-135Bs programmed last year. In addition, 
five WC-I3OBS, previously scheduled to "be returned to the Tactical Air 
Con':Eand, have "been retained in the Weather Service. These aircraft 
have proven especially useful in the reconnaissance role during the 
Atlaxitic hurricane season, and their retention enhances our ability to 
forecast weather at low altitudes. 

The Weather Service will continue to sample the air from near the 
surface to very high altitudes as one of the safeguards to the test 
ban treaty. 

3. Air Rescue and Recovery 

The &ir rescue and recovery program comprises the U.S. Air Force 
Air Rescue Service, specialized forces of the Navy and assigned forces 
of the Army and Marine Corps. Es sent ially, each Service provides 
facilities for sea-sir rescue in support of its own operations. The 
Air Force operates and maintains eight rescue coordination centers, 
13 air rescue squadrons, and 6k local "base rescue detachments. Sixteen 
additional rescue coordination centers are maintained by the other 
Ser\'ices . 

Vath the exception of the Air Force, rescue helicopters and fixed- 
wing aircraft are assigned as needed from available forces. Helicopter 

rescue detachments are maintained by the Navy on each carrier and 
cruiser, and on the frigate patrolling the Tonkin Gulf. 

The Air Force rescue squadron, established last year at Danang,is 
equipped primarily with helicopters, and comprises one rescue coordina- 
tion center and a local base rescue detachment. So far, it has rescued 
over 100 combat personnel from hostile areas; Array, Mavy and Marine 
Corps rescues have been in excess of this number. 
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To increase further the Air Force air rescue capability in 
Southeast Asia, funds are included in the FY I966 Supplemental and 
the FY 1967 Budget to procure 2h HH-3Es, 

As you know we are now procuring 63 HC-I3OS for the air rescue 
and recovery program to replace older aircraft and are receiving them 
at the rate of three per month. 

U, DEEP FREEZE 

Operation DEEP FREEZE is the U.S. scientific effort in Antarctica 
sponsored by the National Science Foundation for which the Navy provides 
logistic support. In FY I96T we will provide two radar escort ships 
for weather service search and rescue ; and air navigation; two oilers; 
two transports; and one air squadron of 20 aircraft of various types. 
Two Navy icebreakers in Antarctica will be transferred to Coast Guard 
jurisdiction in FY 1967. At the request of the State Department, we 
also plan in FY I967 to exercise our rights under the Antarctic Treaty 
tc inspect the foreign stations there. This was last done in FY 1964. 

Three years ago, we decided that Defense support of Antarctic 
research should be funded at a stable level, consistent with national 
objectives. In line with this concept, $20 million is requested for 
FY 1967 for the Navy's support of this project, the same amount as for 
the last three years. 

H. NATIONAL MILITARY COMMAND SYSTEM 

The National Military Command System (NMCS) is the primary component 
of the world-wide Military Command and Control System. It was established 
specifically to provide the national command authorities with the mesns 
to provide strategic direction to the armed forces under all conditions, 
end, therefore, includes several alternate command posts. Related elements 
of the world-wide system that directly support the command and control 
functions i.e., the headquarters of the unified and specified commands, 
Service Headquarters, component commands, DASA, DIA, and DCA with their 
supporting communications, etc., — are included elsewhere in General 
Support, or as integral elements of other programs such as the Post-Attack 
Command and Control System in the Strategic Offensive Forces Program. 

The NI4CS comprises the National Military Conmiand Center (NMCC) at the 
Pentagon, the Alteinate National Military Command Center (ANMCC), the 
National Emergency Command Post Afloat (HECPA), the National Emergency 
Airborne Command Post (HEACP), and the various warning, sensor and 
communications networks linking these command facilities, the unified and 
specified ccaamands and the Service headquarters. 
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As part of our continuing effort to improve the NMC^ ve are 
replacing this year the three modified EC-135H aircraft assigned to the 
National Emergency Airborne Command Post vith three EC-135J aircraft 
transferred from the Post -Attack Command and Control System. This 
substitution will provide the Airborne Command Post with aircraft having 
significantly improved performance qualities and better communica- 
tions facilities. The three EC-135Hs thus made available will be used to 
help satisfy the Airborne Command Post needs of CIWCEUR, those of 
CIKCPAC having already been met. Also, the enlarged National Military 
Command Center discussed last year has been completed and became opera- 
tional last fall. 

Our continuing study of the Deep Underground Command Center (DUCC) 
has strengthened our previous convictions that this concept offers a 
unique contribution to our capability to protect our national command 
structure and that there is a vital need for such protection. The 
Arr^y currently is engaged in refining our estimate of DUCC cost and 
further development of our understanding of the engineering problems 
involved . 

I. DEFENSE ATOMIC SUPPORT AGEIICY 

The Defense Atomic Support Program includes the activities of the 
Defense Atomic Support Agency (DASA) which provides: specialized staff 
assistance to the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
operational, logistical and training support for the Military Services; 
liaison with AEC on weapons development and the planning and conduct 
of weapons effects tests; and management for the national atomic weapons 
stockpile. The amount shown in Table 22 §lso includes the cost of 
military personnel assigned to DASA. 

As has been the case for the last few years, most of DASA's 
research, development and military construction effort in FY I967 will 
be in support of the nuclear test ban treaty safeguards which were 
discussed earlier in the section on the Research and Development 
program under the heading "Nuclear Testing and Test Detection". DASA's 
FY 1967 construction program includes further shore line protection work 
at Johnston Island and a fiirther addition to the Physical Scleikcep 
Building of the Armed Forces Radiobiology Research Institute at Bethesda, 
Maryland . 

J . MISCELLAKEOUS DEPARTMEMT-WIDE ACTIVITIES 

Miscellaneous Department-wide activities include: the management 
and staff advisory functions of the Office of the Secretary of DefenBe 
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and the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff j Department-vide 
funding for claims; a contingency fund for military purposes controlled 
"by the Secretary of Defense; and the troop infoimation and education 
progrEun. 

1. Contingencies 

For many years now. Congress has provided funds for emergencies 
and extraordinary expenses arising in the Department of Defense, Use 
of these funds is authorized by the Secretary and accounted for on his 
certificate, and Congress is informed as to their status. In FX" 19^5 ^ 
$7 million of the $15 million appropriated for this purpose was obligated; 
and in FY I966 we estimate that all $15 million appropriated will -.be 
used. For FY I96T we are again requesting $15 million. 

2. Claims 

These funds provide for the payment of all non- contractual claims 
against the Department of Defense, A total of $25 million is requested 
for this purpose for FY 19^7^ an increase of $1 million over the current 
fiscal year to provide for the anticipated rise in claims related to the 
increase in troop strength and movement. The Department of Defense has 
been authorized under the various statutes to settle certedn small 
claims in order to expedite their payment, but it appears than an annual 
appropriation for a definite amount has not satisfactorily accomplished 
the purpose in the past and may not in FY 1967, We are, therefore, 
a^ain requesting the Congress to appropriate this amount on an annual 
indefinite basis so that we may pay all valid claims promptly. 

K. riMCIAL SUMMARY 

The General Support Program I have outlined will require Total Obliga' 

tional Authority of $16.7 billion for FY I967, and $1.8 billion is 
included in the Supplemental request for FY I966. A comparison with 
prior years is shown beloT; 



1962 



1962 
Final 



(Fiscal Year, $ Billions) 
1963 196^ 1965 1966 1967 
Actual Actual Actual Est. Prop 



Total Obligational 
Authority 



11.4 



12.1 



12.9 13.8 14.5 



16.8 16.7 
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VIII. RETIRED PAY 



T.i. .action covers t.e pay - authorized and P--i^«d^^/ 

Plan. 

In FY 1967. the average number of retired mil"^ ^r^n^otet' 
ri c^.T c;nn an increase of about 5^,700 over 

:;;^/curren? .^Af "w^'';io'; TcSation of this trend should 

™er'a.e number of -uxta^ts on the retired ro^^^^^ 
771,000, and the annual cost aOmost $2-5 WlUon, Dy FT 19T1. 



Fiscal 
Year 

1961 
1962 

1963 
196^^ 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 

1969 
1970 
1971 



* End Fiscal Year 



Average No. 
of Retirees 
(Thousands) 

275.9 
313.^ 
358.8 

UIO.9 
U62.5 
512.8 
567.5 
616.0 
670.0 
722.0 
771.0 



Average 

Cost 



2,856 
2,858 
2,828 
2,9^8 
2,997 
3,125 
3,137 

3,169 
3,171 
3,173 
3,175 



Total Cost 
(^Millions) 

788 
896 
1,015 
1,211 
1,386 
1,600 
1,780 
1,952 
2,125 
2,291 
2,1+U8 



Unfunded "Past 
Service" Liability^ 
($Millions) 

U5,105 
U7,337 

1+8,868 
56,071 
58,252 

66,535 
69,l6U 

71,723 
7U,l82 
76,578 
78,907 



T o^^^+inn to the il 8 billion estimated for FY 1967, we are 
In addition to the !t>l.o ^^^^ ^^^^ finance two increases 

requesting an additional $71.0 million ^o^^J j^^ . 8q-1^2) The first 
provided by last year's military pay ^^^xslation (PL 89-132)^^ 

increase ste.s from the ^^^f -^P- ^^^^^^ thtt 
or after Sept. 1, 1^6^, and t^^^^^°J ^^^^^^^ ^ annuity increase 

^t^:i^r^^^"rX:^ — r price Index from 1962 to the 
effective date of the legislation. 
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IX, XBE DEPAB!EHERT OF UEFBSEE COST BEDUCTIOH FROORM 



The results achieved from the Defense Ddpartaieiit*B Cost Beductloo 
Pro-am through the last conpleted fiscal year^ 196^^ have e^galn far 
exceeded our origliial expectations as shown on the chart belov. Sav> 
ings actually realized In fY I965 rose to over $4.8 hllllon, a goal vhlch^ 
even as recezxtOy as last January, ve had not expected to reach until 
FY 1968* 



PROGRESS OF DoD COST REDUaiON PROGRAM 



Annual Savings 
in Billions 
«7.0 



6.0 



5. 0 



4.0 



AOUAl FOI FBCAl TIAI 



• rUIMI COAU 




M.I 



$6.1 lU. 



$2.8 lil-Jt^*" \'^^^^^ 



^*i*$4.» III. 
• $4.0 til. 

#$S.1 III. 



FY 1961 



1962 



1963 



1964 



1965 



1966 



1967 1968 1969 



Although the extraordinary requirenients for Vietnam, superlfis^osed 
on our regular defense requirements, have created some uncertainties 
as to the results to be expected In I966 and ly I967, I still 
believe the goal established last July, $6.1 billion In savings to be 
realized In Tf I969 and every year thereafter, can still be achieved. 
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The detailed accomplishmentG in the various elements of the pro- 
gram are shovn in Table 23 and are surarnarized below: 



Savings Realized 
in FY 1963 
(Billions ) 



1. Buying only vhat ve need $2.5 

2. Buying at the loves t sound price 1.2 

3. Reducing operating costs !•! 



Savings Goal 
By FY 1969 
iBiliionsr 

$2.6 
1,2 
2.3 



These achievements do not represent merely the totaling up of 
chance economies. Rather, they are the product of a carefully planned 
and audited program vhich enlists the continuing efforts of tens of 
thousands of Defense managers, both military and civilian, at every 
level of the Department. I believe that the savings reported have been 
ob.iectively measured and validated and they vill continue to be audited 
vith great care. 

In previous appearances before this Committee, I have discussed the 
character of our savings programs in some detail. At this time, I would 
simply like to give you a progress report, highlight recent developments, 
and outline some future plans. 



A, BUYING ONLY VJHAT WE NEED 



1. Refining Requirements Calculations 

Cost reduction efforts in this area continue to yield significant 
savings. However, the more we improve our requirements calculation 
techniques, the more we reduce the opportunities for further savings, 
and this is reflected in the fif^es shown on Table 23. 



2. Increased Use of Excess Inventories 



At end FY 196I the long-supply stocks of the Defense Deparlanent 
totaled $13 billion; by the end of FY I965, they had been reduced to 
about $10 bUlion. Even so, we succeeded in reutilizing within the 
Defense Department a total of ^1,^51 million of such stocks in FY 19^5 
compared with $956 million in FY 19^1 when the total available was about 
$3 billion greater. Much of this improvement can be attributed to the 
new screening procedures which require that all proposed procurements be 
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matched against long-supply stocks to determine if they can be used 
in lieu of new purchases. Our progress since Ft 196I is shown below: 

Value of Long Supply Stocks Increase 
Fiscal Year Returned to Productive Use Over FY I961 

[Millions) 



1961 $ 956 $ - 

1962 1,080 12k 

1963 1,120 16k 
196k 1,287 331 
1965 1/^51 ^95 



Here are some recent examples of hov/ these stocks were reutilized: 

- Arn^ received 913 excess Rr-178 ARC-27 Radio 
Receiver -Transmitters from the Air Force for 

use in Arrjy aircraft and helicopters, saving $1,396,800 

- Marine Corps received 6,078 120miii projectiles 

from Army, saving $ 551^000 

- Air Force used 2h excess edrcraft engines to 

support the RC-135B production contract, saving... ^,77^,000 

5. Eliiainating Goldplating Through Value Engineering 

To ensure that we do not bv^ quality featiares in our weapons and 
equipment which are not necessary for military effectiveness, design 
specifications must be continually challenged in order to rid them of 
"friUs" or "goldplating". The analytical techniques and systematic 
processes that pinpoint and eliminate these unneeded qualitative features 
are ctdled "value engineering". 

Last year, value engineering saved us $20i^ million, or $128 million 
more than in 196^4-. Our objective is to save at least $500 million 
by F£ 1969. We are now adding 265 more value engineering specialists 
throughout the Department, confident that the efficiencies they achieve 
will not only pay their salaries many times over but will also make a 
positive contribution to military effectiveness by Improving the relia- 
bility and maintainability of our weapons and equipment. 

Whenever appropriate, Defense contracts now provide for the producer 
to share in savings resulting from value engineering 1-nprovements proposed 
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by him. Incentives contained in these contracts bave been made aDre 

attractive by: 

• enabling a contractor to share in foIlaw«on contracts in 
savings resulting from his earlier value engineering 
improvements ; 

- providing for a larger contractor share vhere his value 
engineering change produces savings in such collateral 
functions as maintenance or logistics support; 

- extending value engineering sharing incentives to sub- 
contractors . 

Partly as a result of these changes, the number of value engineer- 
ing proposals received from contractors has increased dramatically. 
About 700 such proposals were approved in FY I965, more than double the 
number accepted in FY X96k, Some exajnples of recent savings achieved 
by eliminating "goldplatlng" are: 

Unit Cost Savings 

Before After on Recent 
Redesign Redesign Procurement 

Change in Injector Housing, LANCE 
Missile System 

Machining costs vere reduced by using 

an aluminum alloy casting in place of 

torglns $2,933.60 $2,656.85 $ 125,500 

Redesign of X>a69 Cartridge Case 
Number of component parts vere 

reduced from 6 to 3 1.15 -54 1,073,500 

Redesign of Waveguide Tabe far SPS-52 

Radar 

Machining operations were eliminated 
by reducing the wall thickness on the 
waveguide tube 

Elimination of Non-Essential Items - 
C-15Q Stall VJarning System 

"SCAT" system for alerting crew 

to impending stall replaced by 

simplified "MONITftIR" system 14,650 1,820 3,877,290 



kQ.Ok 12. k2 108,400 
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During the past year and a half, the Defense Department has 
strongly encouraged and supported "Zero Defects" programs for both 
our ovn activities and for our contractors. More than 1,000 defense 
contractors, employing over 2,000,000 workers, have already instituted 
such programs. *By emphasizing pride of workmanship and giving appro- 
priate recognition to defect-free work, scrap and re-work costs are 
lowered and the potential for error in the design, production, mainten- 
ance, and operation of military equipment and materiel is reduced, 
vrhen a single tube failure can result in the destruction of a multi- 
million dollar missile, the importance of "Zero Defects" can be readily 
understood. Through these programs, defense contractors and "in-house" 
activities have been able to reduce their overall defect rates by as 
much as 30 to 60 percent. The resulting savings are real, but because 
they are hard to measure they have not been included in the Cost Reduc- 
tion totals. 

k. Inventory Item Reduction 

Our continuing effort to reduce the variety, sizes and types of 
items in use was even more productive in FY I965 than in the preceding 
year. Through a standardization and identification of interchangeable 
and substitute parts, the Services and DSA were able to eliminate nearly 
632,000 individual items from their respective inventory lists, an 
increase of more than If 8, 000 over FY 196^- As shown on Table 23, actions 
taken through FY I965 in this area have cut supply management costs by 
$63 million annually. 

B. BUYING AT IHE LOWEST SOUND PRIC3E 

I believe that we have mde good progress during the last five 
years in Improving the effectiveness of our contracting activities. As 
you know, at an early stage in this program, we established two prin- 
cipal objectives in this area — (l) to increase the use of competition 
in our procurement and (2) to limit the use of cost-plus -fixed-fee (CPFF) 
contracts to a minimum. Our progress to date in both areas continues 
to exceed our earlier e:q>ectatlons • 

During the next two years, our efforts must be directed toward 
holding on to these gains and, to that end, ve are further streamlin- 
ing our contracting procedures and improving the skills of our procure- 
ment personnel through intensified training programs. 
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1. Shiftljjg fMi Hon-Coigjctltive to Conflpctitivc Procurement 

As shown In the cbeirt below, k^A percent of our prlnecoiitracts 
were awarded on the basis of price coiiipetition during FX 1965# •» Incareaee 
Qf 3,5 percentage points over our gMl tm the year. 



CONTRAaS AWARDED ON BASIS OF COMPETITION 
AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL CONTRAQ AWARDS 



46% 



44% — 



42* — 



40% — 




FISCAL 
YEAR 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF 
COIVTRACTS CONVERTED 
TO PRICE COMPfTITlON 


ESTIMATED 
COST SAVINGS 
PER YEAR 


1963 


$ .9 BILLION 


% Z37 MILLION 


196a 


1.8 BILLION 


448 MILLION 


1?65 


2.6 BILLION 


641 MILLION 



FY 1961 



1962 



1963 



1964 



1965 



1966 



1967 



We shifted $2,6 billion of our procurement from non-competitive 
to competitive contracts, at an estimated average savings of 25 cents 
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for each dollar shifted, or about $64l mllUon in IT 1965* Seme recent 
examples of hov savings were achieved In this area are shown l>elov; 





Kon- 






Savings 




Competltlve 


CcBspetitlve 


Percent 


On Recent 


Item 


Unit Price 


Unit Price 


Reduction 


Procurement 


Power Control Box 


? 1.50 


$ 1.11 


26 


$ 214,836 


Esctendible ESirth Anchor 


75.^3 


52.25 


30 


231,800 


Radio Set (AN, PRC-i+T) 


^,370.87 


2,797.67 


36 


1,296,317 


R-IO5I Receiver 


24,473.00 


11,750.00 


52 


4,016,718 


Portable Ship Instru- 








399,554 


mentation Package 


795,777.00 


595,987.00 


25 


Bomb Fuze, M905, 






16 


168,797 


Tail Assembly 


18.06 


15.14 


Power Supply 




634.10 




27,118 


(PP.20587ULA-2(V)) 


1,238.59 


32 


Shroud, Steering Control 








27,560 


Module (SP GAX-5766) 


750.00 


538.00 


28 


Doppler navigation Radar 




1,567.00 


46 


4,221,135 


(AN/APJT-153 (V)) 


2,924.00 



Thus far in the current fiscal year, the level of competitive contract 
ing has held near or above the record level of FT 1965. I naist caution, 
however, that much of the procurement associated with our Southeast Asia 
effort will be, essentially, additions to ongoing contracts and therefore 
may not qualify as competitive procurements. Nevertheless, we have no 
intention of relaxing our efforts . 

One of the most encouraging develc^ents In this area during the 

last year has been the evolution of the "total package" contracting con- 
cept which we have recently applied to the C-5A transport aircraft program. 
In my Judgment, the C-5A award represents a major breakthrough in con- 
tracting techniques. Heretofore, it has proved most difficult to avoid 
sole source procurement of major weapon systems such as missiles or 
aircraft which require extensive development effort. The development 
contractor, having already amortized large engineering and tooling costs, 
usually hac such a great advantage in bidding for the production contract 
that meaningful competition, for all practical purposes, is impossible. 
Furthermore, in these large, technically complicated projects, contractors 
are often prone to propose unrealistlcally low prices on the development 
phase, with the expectation of making their profit on the production 
contract. Under the new "total package" concept, however, a single 
competitive contract is awarded covering not only the develojment but 
also production and system support for a specified time period. 
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In the case of the C-5A, the airframe contract covers the develop- 
ment, test and production of 58 aircraft, vith specifically priced optlans 
for 57 more, and a foimula priced option for another 85. 3he engine 
contract parallels the airframe contract. Both the aircraft and engine 
contracts employ flexible Incentive features vhich, by holding out the 
possibilities of higher profits, are designed to Induce the contractors 
to assume more responsibility for cost overruns, thereby increasing the 
Incentive for cost reduction. The contracts, of course, are written so 
as to limit the Government's liability if they have to be terminated 
before completion. 

The main elements of the "total package" concept are also being 
extended to the major subcontracts. Being committed to overall target 
costs and perfoimance specificationB before completion of the detailed 
design, the major subcontractors, as well as the prime contractors, have 
great Incentives to design for more economical production, higher relia- 
bility and greater ease of maintenance. 

In a significant departure from traditional shipbuilding practice, 

the Navy, too, is now applying the "total package" concept to the con- 
struction of Fast Deployment Logistic Ships. Interested bidders were 
requested liast December to submit their qualifications and a formal 
request for proposals is scheduled to be issued late this spring. lAter, 
in the summer, two or three successful bidders will be selected to conduct 
a six-month study of the program. Contract definition should be 
completed by the spring of 1967 and negotiation on the total procurement 
package should begin in the summer. 

Bidders will be asked to submit costed proposals to meet performance 
and reliability standards, rather than detailed ship characteristics or 
material specifications. By avoiding rigid specifications and requiring 
the bidders to guarantee their cost estimates and ship performance 
proposals, we hope to provide them with a strong incentive to engineer 
and design for maximum efficiency. The final contract award will cover 
the design, construction and selected support aspects of a fleet of these 
ships. By employing a mult i -year contract, and taking advantage of 
"learning curve" economies, we shovild be able to reduce construction 
costs considerably as well as obtain a highly desirable degree of 
standardization in this class of ship. 

The Air Force is presently planning to develop and procure the Short 
Bange Attack Missile (SRAM) under the "total package" concept and the 
Army may employ a modified version of it for the Advanced Aerial Fire 
Support System, As we and our contractors gain more experience with this 
new method of procurement, we may be able to widen its use considerably. 
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2. Shifting from Cost -Plus -Fixed Fee (CPFF) to Fixed Price and 
Incentive Contracts 

A contractor's motivation for good management and tight cost con trol 
usually varies in direct proportion to the degree of risk he hears. CPFF 
contracts, being virtually risk -free, provide no such motivation. In 
contrast, fixed price or incentive contracts offer strong inducements 
for managerial efficiency because they iarpose serious financial penalties 
on the contractor who exceeds his cost estimates, defaults on his delivery 
schedule, or vho falls to meet the performance specifications. As shown 
in the Chart helow, CPFF contracts accounted for only 9. if percent of total 
awards in FJT I965, compared with the peak of 38 percent reached in March 
1961. 

COST PLUS FIXED FEE CONTRAQS 
AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL CONTRAQ AWARDS 



40% 



30% 



20% 



10% 



38. 0 




fISCAL 
YiAR 


£5TIMaT£D VAIU£ OF 

contraos converteo 
from cpff 


ESTIMATED 
COST SAVINGS 
PeR YEAR 


1963 
1964 
1965 


t 4.3 BILLION 

6. 2 BILLION 
6.3 BILLION 


$ 436 MILLION 

616 MILLION 
632 MILLION 



GOALS 



9. e, 
6/30/65 



9.8 



1956 



1957 



1958 1959 



1960 1961 



1962 1963 



1964 



1965 1966 



1967 



The conversion from CPFF contracts to more preferred types resulted 
in savings of $436 million during FY 19^5 (allcwlng for a two year lag 
iocrtil the savings are actually realizod). 
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Nov that contracts entailing higher rleka for the contractor pre- 
ddniiiate in our procurement, ve are seeking ways to eliminate sone of 
the administrative controls heretofore reqiuired under CPFF contracts 
for the Government's protection. These controls will he e limina ted on 
an individual contractor "basis, depending on the degree to vbich he has 
assumed the cost risks on his ciu:rent contracts. 

In addition, we are extending our Contractor Performance Evaluation 
Program, which centrally records the past performance of major contractors 
in meeting their commitments, I.e., delivery schedules, technical speci- 
fications, and costs. As I reported last year, our procurement offices 
are required to evaluate these records before selecting a contractor for 
Q new develoiment project, and before negotiating fees on non -competitive 
contracts. He are now planning to use this information irrtierever applica- 
ble. 



3, I>iulti-Year Procurement 



This year, for the first time, savings resulting from "multi-year 
procurements" are being included in our Cost Reduction Program. By 
ensuring longer production runs, we enable the contractor to avoid annual 
"start-up" costs, thereby moiling it possible for him to offer us lower 
prices. In FY I9S5, the first full year of this effort, savings from 
mult i -year contracts totaled $67 million. Shown below are some recent 
exacrplesi 



Savings 



Truck lA-ton,M-151Al 

L-ess Engine 
Digital Data Computers 

{CP-62tB/USQ,20V) 
General Purpose Bomb 

(lE:8l,Moe..l, Empty) 
VJing Tanlt and Pj'lon 

Assembly 
J^'-lon Assembly 



Unit 


Price 


Percent 


On Recent 


Single Year 


Multi-Year 


Reduction 


Procurement 


$ 2,293 


t 2,035 


11 


$1,'H9,000 


170,000 


125,000 


26 


916,700 


101. 3^^ 


87.37 


li* 


537,8^5 


912 
1,967 


m 

1,5^^7 


17 

11 


3li*,l6o 
292,320 



C. OTXJCIIIG OPERATETG COSTS 

reductions in operating costs resulted in savings of $1.1 billion 
in FT 1965. 
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1. Terminating Unnecessarj'" Operations 



Because the Defense program is gi-catly influenced by chances ir. 
the -•nternational situation and in nilitar:.- technclocy, frequent, and 
at times, drastic shifts in requirements for \7eapons, manpower and 
facilif?es cannot be avoided. S-ren ^Thile we have been steadily increas- 
ing our"r.ilitar/ strength, many existing milltaiT installations have 
become SU--01US to all foreseeable peacetime and wartime needs. These 
facilities' v.iust be closed if the Defense program is to be manaeed 
efficiently and \raste eliLiinated, 

Uthoush the iiraact of r^cientific and teclinological progress on 
weapons is generally' i.-ell understood by the Merican people, not so 
well understood is its effect on our requirements for militarj' facili- 
fes Yet the very fact that radically new weapons are continually 
replacing old ones means that we must often build new specialized 
facilities even though existing facilities become idle. 

The impact of technological change on our installation complex 
roes vers' deep, affecting not only the operational facilities but also 
trair^ng/ support, maintenance and flupplj- facilities. The depth and 
scope of this impact is vrell illustrated by the shift from manned 
bombers to strategic missiles which has taken place over the last five 

six veers. At the end of FY I96I had about 2,500 strategic banbers 
and tankers compared to about 100 strategic missiles. By the end of this 
fiscal year we will have about 1,300 bombers and tankers and almost 
1.500 missiles: and during this same period we phased out some IttO ATLAS 
a^d TITAN I missiles, Clear3y, such a shift in weapons was bound to have 
a major inrpact on the required base structure; and the sane l^inds of 
changes, although to a lesser extent, have been t^ng place in the other 
Services, 

In addition, the irmrovements in logistics management which both 
you and ve have been striving toirards, in themselves, result in 
reduced requirements for suppli^ and maintenance facilities. 

It was in recognition of these changes that the Defense Depart- 
ment in 1961 undertook a cjanrprehensive, systematic review of ali of 
its thousands of major and minor mlUtary installations around the 
\rorld These installations were examined category by category — 
the Army's supply and distribution facilities, the military ocean 
terminals, the naval shipyards, the Strategic Air Command base struc- 
ture the Air Force's supply and maintenance depots, etc. In eacn 
case! the facilities excess to our present and foreseeable rej^ife- 
ments, Including all emergencj^ and mobilization needs, were Identified 
and scheduled for closure or reduction. 

Let me give you Just one specific example. In I960 the buUc of 
the Air Force's supply and maintenance workload was being performed 
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nine ma1or depots. (This was the year in which the phaseout of the 
B^l^f ^orce^bega^!) Since that tlr,e, the total workload of these depots 
Ls\ecUned very sharply and is Projected to decline stiU furt^ 
Depot stocks, for exan?>le, declined from about 3-2 "^^^^^.J*^^ . „^ 
Sout 2.1 million ton/by end FY 196^., and a further 

t.8 Billion tons is projected by Ff 1970. The nmber of , 
il^coinZl f Which is a Kood measure of the maintenance workload) declined 
UTo a.^^^^^ the PY 1960-196U period and pro^ 

lected to decline to about 1*4,500 by 1970. In the light of t^^® 
^ on the basi^of a detailed study of its depot needs over the b^e 
^tMs decade, the Air Force concluded that five depots would provide 
2l^e w^^^ising required and more tha^i enough maintenance capacity. 
^cordin^S, a year ago last November we decided to- close three depots, 
tn SdKto the closed in I963. The closing of these three 
dep^s wiU free almost 1^,300 acres, eliminate about 7,500 positions, 
and save about $86.5 million annualOy vhen completed. 

The present status of the program to tenninate unnecessary opera- 
tions (on a "when completed" basis) is shown below: 

, Number of actions to close or reduce 852 

. Real estate released 1,752,370 acres 

. Industrial plants with commercial 

potential made available for sale onn 

. Positions eliminated. TiS; million 

. Recurring annual savings v ^'"^ hujlj^xuu 

Obviously, some of these base closures could have a serious iBipact 

unnecessariiy increase valuable human and physical 

deprives our Nation 01 tne use uj. vcaj v«j.**« e-i>T.Aru7fch. 
resom-ces - without coBtributing one lota to otff nllitaiy strength. 

Zl^ '^TJoV^^e'lTZoff.ff^ent, either in - ^^^ree, 

frr^ose which periodically take place as f °f^^'*„^„3 
civilian demand or technology, or the exhaustion of natural resom^ces 
5n a pt^i^ geographic^a. Under our free enterprise system. 



competition in the market place eventually forces the reallocation of 
resourcee from older, less efficient uses to new, more efficient 
uses and no business firm can long survive unless it responds promptly 
to these market pressures. The ability of our system to adjust to 
such changes quickly is one of its greatest strengths and is one of 
the major factors contributing to the growth and efficiency of our 
economy'. 

But while the Nation as a whole benefits from the prcmpt shift 
of resources from old to nev uses, the employees and the connnunities 
directly involved may, temporarily, be adversely affected. From the 
viewpoint of both social equity and economic efficiency, these people 
should not be asked to bear the full burden of such adjustments unaided. 
The Defense Department, therefore, has adopted the policy of assisting 
m such adjustments to the extent that the law permits and its own 
capabilities allow. 

With respect to its ovn employees who are dislocated by the 
closing of military installations, the Defense Department bears a 
special responsibility, both as an employer and as an agency of the 
Government. To assist in carrj^ing out this responsibility, the Depart- 
ment has adopted a seven point program, making full use of all existing 
legislative authority. Under this program we: 

. Guarantee a new job opportunity to each displaced employee 

Operate a nation-wide system for matching displaced employees 
with job vacancies 

Restrict hiring of new workers, giving preference to displaced 

employees 

Facilitate the placement of dislocated employees by the temporary 
waiver of job qualifications and by retraining programs 

Protect the income of displaced employees during the period of 
transition 

. Reimburse a displaced employee for the costs of moving to a 
new job in the Defense establishment 

. Make full use of the "job finding" resources of the U.S. Civil 
Service Conmission and the state employment offices 

This continuing Employment Opportunity Program is designed to 
protect the job security of the Department's employees, to minimize 
personal hardships resulting from Defense program shifts, to preserve 
the talents and experience of its work force, and, over the long run, 
'to improve the climate for change itself. 
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Every Defense Department career civilian employee dislocated by 
a base closijre is offered another job opport-unity, and wherever 
possible, he is given a choice of location. For example, between 
January 1, l^Sk and December 1, I965, over 59,000 of the 7^^,600 
civilian enrployees affected by base closures, reductions, etc., were 
placed in other positions. (Military personnel affected by such 
actions are simply reassigned to other duties, a completely nonnal 
feature of Service life.) 

A centralized Referral Activity has been established in Dayton, 
Ohio. Here, with the help of a coniputer, displaced employees reported 
to the Center are matched against job vacancies elsewhere in the Defense 
establishment. The releasing activities provide the Center with 
information on the skills of the employee and the grades and locations 
he is willing to accept. Every two weeks the Center sends to each 
Defense installation at locations for which displaced employees have 
indicated a preference, a "stopper list" of the job categories for 
which these employees qualify. The installations receiving these lists 
must stop hiring new employees to fill vacancies in those Job categories, 
and report their requirements to the Centralized Referral Activity. 
An exception is allowed where the vacancy is filled by a transfer of a 
displaced employee within the same military department or Defense 
Agency. In the first ten months of the operation of the Referral 
Activity, abo\xt 9,000 reglstremts were placed in new jobs. Since excess 
military installations are phased out over extended periods, in some 
cases as long as three to four years, there should be sufficient time 
for normal personnel turnover to provide new job opportunities for 
displaced employees. 

To facilitate further the placement of employees affected by base 

closings, the Defense Department has secured the agreement of the 
Civil Service Commission to waive, temporarily, qualification require- 
ments for certain positions and to permit on-the-job and off-the-job 
training of such employees to help thea qualiiV for those positions. 
Agreement has also been reached with the Department of Labor for the 
training of displaced Defense Department employees for non-Federal 
jobs under the Manpower Developonent and Training Act of I963 as amended. 
Over 500 applications for such training have been submitted by eisployees 
of the New York Shipyard, and we hope many more of our displaced 
employees will take advantage of this opportunity to gain new skills. 

To minimize the financial inrpact on displaced enrployees who have 
to move to new Defense jobs at other locations, the Department now 
pays the moving expenses. Moreover, career employees may new continue 
to receive their present pay for a period of two years when th^ accept 
a lower paying job or move to a lower pay rate area. 

Finally, the Defense Department is utilizing fully the resources 
of the Civil Service CcoMlssion in locating job opportunities in other 
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Government Agencies and those of the state employment services in 
finding Jobs in Industry for displaced Defense Department employees. 

To ease further the financial burden on displaced einployees, the 
President last year requested new legislation, applicable Government- 
wide, vhich would provide for severance pay and more liberal parents 
of moving costs. The severance pay provision has already been enacted. 
An eligible employee can now receive one week's pay for each year of 
service up to ten years and two week's pay for each year of service 
beyond ten years, plus an additional ten percent of severance pay for 
each year he is over forty years of age, providing the total does not 
exceed one year's pay. 

We are also developing a plan for the implementation of Section 
108 of the National Housing Act of 19^5, which authorizes the Secretary 
of Defense to acquire private dwellings owned by Defense Department 
personnel affected by base closures. 

Experience to date with the new Bnployment Opportunity Program 
has been very encouraging. Action has now been cooipleted on k2 base 
closures which displaced 6,600 Defense D^>artment career civilian 
employees. As shown in the Table below, all of these employees were 
offered other Job opportunities and 73 percent accepted a new position 
or a transfer to a new location In the same position. 

EXPERIENCE I VITH THE atPLOXMENT OPPORTUNITY PR OGRAM AT 
k2 BASES WHERE CLOSING ACTION HAS BEEN C(MPl£TBS> 



Bgployees 
Nun" 

Moved to another Department of 
Defense Job 

Placed in another Federal Job 
Placed in a non -Federal Job 
Declined Job offer, transfer or 

placement assistance 
Retired or resigned 
Other (death, mil. service, etc.) 

Total employees affected 
Separated without Job opportunity 

Of the 4,8^U employees who accepted a new position (or transfer), 
about 72 percent made the change at the same or higher grade (or Job 
level); a substantial proportion of those who accepted lower grades 
did so without loss of pay due to the "pay saving" policy I mentioned 
earlier. 



Number 


Percent 


U096 


62.1 


595 


9.0 


153 


2.3 


906 


13.7 




11-3 


102 




6^00 


looTo 


None 


None 
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The Defense Department's efforts to help its own employees do' 
not necessarily solve the problems of the communities affected "by base 
closures, especially when the new Jobs offered are at other places, 
V7e recognize and accept our responsil^ilities to these communities to 
do what wc reasonably can to alleviate the impact. It was for this 
reason that I established, in March 19^1, the new Office of Economic 
Adjustnent, As you Imow, this office provides, on request, advice 
and technical assistance in the development of economic recovery 
programs Eind helps mobilize the resources of the entire Federal Govern- 
ment in support of these efforts. Since its establishnent, the Office 
has helped some 53 coramunities in 29 states. In order to provide these 
communities with a iiia::imiaD amount of time to do their planning and 
prepare for the necessary adjustments, \re announce these closings at 
the earliest possible time and where feasible, we extend the closing 
over a period of years. 



Kumber of 






Locations 


States 


Acres 


23 


13 


^7^75 


98 


3^^ 


11,617 


73 


32 


39,^86 


n 3T 


18 


12,6i^7 


s 171 


39 


55,1^72 


6 


3 


627,785 


57 


25 


36,336 



The land and facilities released by the bcLse closing progran can 
usually be turned to productive non-defense uses, to the ultimate benefit 
of the community oiid the entire economy. The disposition of military 
property released during the I96I-I965 period is shoim beloir: 

Ilevr Use 
Civic Airports' 
Schools and Universities 
Parks, Recreation, Community 

Development 
Private Industry for Product io: 
Individuals and Small Coiripanie 
Federally' Oimed Reserved Lands 
Other Federal Agencies 

In many cases, the facilities released can be converted directly 
to civilicn industrial use. You may recall one of the earliest examples 
in this category, the Kavj' Ordnance Plant at York, Pennsj^vania, The 
closure of this facility, which emploj^ed some 1,100 skilled workers, 
v?as announced in January 1963, to be completed in mid-1965. Tlie General 
Services Administration invited competitive bids to acquire the entire 
plant and conplete on -going rrark, Tlie .terican Machine ^ Foundry 
Company purchased the facility, hired the irork force vrlthout loss of 
retirement psy or other benefits and has since increased emploj-ment by 
over half of the orieinal number. 

Last year I told you that \7e xrore trying to mcil:e a similar arrange - 
ment for the disposition of the Naval Ordnance Plant at Macon, Georgia. 
Last November this facility ^>ras sold by the General Ser^/ices Administra- 
tion to Ha>:3on Electronics Corporation under the same conditions and 
\rith the same employee privileges as the York transaction. 5nplo:,Tnent 
at this plant is already back to the pre -sale level. 
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A somevrhat different exazople Is the Army Signal Depot at Decatur^ 
niinois. At the time the closure of this facility was announced, there 
vas mach concern in the ccanmuzilty as to the future of the local econanor 
and efforts were Btade to delay or foresteai the closure. Yet^ hy l$6h- 
the connnunlty was urging us to speed itp the closure so that they could 
capitELLize on industrial interest in this 200-acre property, and we 
accommodated them by moving out sosne three months earlier than original 1y 
planned. Nov, the General Electric Co. and the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. eoiploy veil over S0$ more clTlllans than were foxmerly es^loyed by 
the Anay. 

A more recent case Is the Erie Amy Depot at Port Clinton, Ohio, 

which enrployed about 1,700 civilians and is now phasing out. Already, 
one modem large warehouse has been sold to Unlrgyal and we have every 
reason to expect that the rest of this facility i/ill be sold for indus- 
trial use; and I ^rauld not be at all surprised if private employment 
eventuallj- exceeds the original 1,700 level. 

Many installations, ^d.th their largo barracks areas, dining halls, 
and shop and classroom facilities ai'e uniquely suited to the expanding 
educational needs of the nation. The folloiring are several exsonples 
of surplus militcoy facilities being used for this pui^ose: 

• Lake Charles, Louisiana — McKeese State College has esgpanded 
onto the former Chennault Air Force Base, establishing a new 
school of engineering. 

. Salina, Kansas — A regional vocational school had already been 
established on the former Schilling Air Force Base and special 

legislation authorizing the establishment of a state -^-ride techni- 
cal Institute has been enacted by the Kansas Legislature, 

. Waco, Te::as — Jsmes Connally Air Force Base Is scheduled to 
lose its two najor training missions late this spring. Through 
the foresight of the State govemnent and \ath the assistance of 
the Department of Defense, the entire base is rapidly being 
converted to a state -wide technical institute under the super- 
vision of the Texas AEJI University, The first technical training 
course started on January- 11 with some 70 students. Facilities 
have been made available to the University for on anticipated 
resident enrollment of over 500 in September of this year. The 
867 family housing units at the base are scheduled for use by 
faculty and students and other personnel associated with the 
technical institute. 

The Job Corps program of the Office of Economic Opportunitj' has 
been another important user of surplus Defense installations: 
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. Large urban JoTd Corps centers for men have been established at 
eight former IJefense instellations, including Cairrp Kilmer, New 
Jersey; Canrp Parks, California; Cacip Atterhury, Indiana; Can^ 
Breckinridge, Kentucky''; and Canrp Gaiy, Te:ras. At Camp Gary, 
for example, there are now in excess of 2,500 Joh Corps trainees 
■working and learning to fit themselves into our complex society. 

, Smaller defense installations are being used for other Job Corps 
activities, such as the conservation camps at the former Cotton- 
wood Air Force Station, Idaho, and the former Dickenson Air 
Force Station in North Dal:ota. 

One of the major requisites for coramunity economic proG^'ess is the 
availability of modem air transportation facilities. The large invest- 
ments in airfield facilities found at surplus Air Force bases are of 
unique value in this regard. The folloTilrg are some examples: 

, Albuquerque, l\ev Mexico — The transfer of the airfield portion 
of KirlO^and AFB to the City of Albuquerque has assisted that 
community in its efforts to update and modernize its terminal 
and other airfield facllltiee. 

• Salina, Kansas -- The Sallna Municipal Alirport is small and 
unsulted for modem jet aircraft. The runtrays and aircraft 
parking areas at the former Schilling Air Force Base represent 
a major resource since thej'- can handle any aircraft no^T in use. 
With the assistance of the Federal A\4ation Agency and GSA, 
plans have been developed to close the present LlunicipaJL Airport 
and relocate all commercial flying to the Schilling ccmiplex. 

. Harri sbiirg , Pennsylvania The airlines using the present 
liarrisburg/York State Airport ai*e converting to jet equipment 
this year. There i/as some fear that the inability of the present 
airport to handle these jets safely would ei*fect airline service 
into the Ilarrisburg area. The planned closing of the nearby 
Olmsted AFB has given the State an opportunity to update its 
airfield resources at minimal cost. Tlie State nov intends to 
take over the Olmsted airport as a modem regional jet facility, 
beginning this calendar year — some three years before the 
final closure of the Air Force base. 

Because many military' installations are communities irLthin them- 
selves, containing industrial, residential and community facilities, 
they lend themselves readily to a number of community needs. The 
follo^dng are t^.ro of the most recent exanrples of multiple use: 
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. OlRisted Air Force Base, Mlddletovn, Pemis^-lvania This depot, 
which employed in c::ceEs of 11,000 civilians, is being phased 
out over a U-year period, from June I965 to June I969, Through 
the Joint efforts of the Department of Defense, the Commomrealth 
of Pennsylvania, and local citizens, plans have "been developed 
for productive civilian use of the entire base, beginning early 
in the phaseout period. The major features of the plan involve: 

(1) Industrial use of tvo modem \mrehouses (660,000 square 
feet). The Defense Department has expedited the movement 
of supplies from these Trai'ehouses so that thej- can be made 
availa-ole for civilian use during 1966, 

(2) Use of the office building on the base (some 199,000 square 
feet) as the center of a nev Pennsylvania State Universii^'- 
campus. University staff personnel have already occupied 
a portion of this building and are planning for classes 
to becin this fall, 

(3) Use of the familj^ housing {ihl units) on the beise for 
graduate students and junior faculty members. 

(k) Use of the airport facilities as a moder:i regional jet 

airfield, beginning this calendar year, as I noted earlier, 

, Dov Air Force Base, Bangor, Maine -- These B-52 and fighter 

interceptor facilities ai'e scheduled to be vacated early in 
1968. The community of less than ^0,000 has taken vigorous 
steps to use this base for: 

(1) A modern university campus for first and second year students 
at the nearby University of Maine. 

2 J A modem Jet airport. 

3) An industrial park designed to attract air -associated indus- 
tries. 

{k) A residential community for college personnel and low- to 
medium-income families. (The base has 1,010 military famlli' 
housing units.) 

2. Consolidation and Standardization of Operations 

Significant operati:-ig economies, usually accoinpanied by increases 
in efffcier.cy, ca:i often be obtained viien common support activities ere 
coiiSolida'ted. During; the past year we have continued to seek out such 
opportunities, aiid to iciprove the operating procedures of the Department 
as a '/hole. 

The consolidation of common supplies and services in the Defense 
Supply Agency continues to yield impressive savings. In FIT I965, DSA 
acliieved savings in annual operating costs of $59 million. 
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As reported last year, ve are consolidating under single manage- 
ment the 150 offices and 20,000 people involved in the administration 
of defense contracts after their avard The contract administration 
field offices of the military departments are being merged into 
eleven Defense Contract Administration Services regions under the 
management of DSA. 

We have now also established a Defense Contract Audit Agency 
which will bring iinder one management the audit activities previously 
performed by some 3,600 people In the three military dep€irtments. Up 
to five percent of these positions will be eliminated >rtien this Agency 

becomes fully operational a yeeir from now. 

Savings in Departmental Operating Expenses are usually the product 
of the thousands of actions taken at the lower management levels to 
improve administrative procedures. Many of these changes produce 
annual savings of less than $100,000 each, and many stem from Indivi- 
dual employee suggestions. Total savings reported in 71 1965 vere 
$186 million. 

3. Increasing Efficiency of Operations 

The final category of cost reduction projects Is concerned with 
the logistic support services of CGomunlcations, transportation, 
maintenance, the management of real property, etc. In FY 19^^, savings 
totaled $390 million as a result of our actions In these areas. As a 
group, these activities offer a very great potentied for future savings 
and we Intend to exploit this potentlcQ. Intensively. 
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X. PERSONNEL STREtfQXHS AND CQMPENSATION 



A. PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 

Principally as a result of the force augnentatlons related to 
Southeast Asia, the overall nximbers of military and civilian personnel 
will rise in FY 1965 and again in FX 1967. 

1. Civilian Personnel Strengths 

The increased requirements for support of our effort in Vietnam 
and our program to replace 74,300 military with 60,500 civilian personnel 
(including 2,500 indirect hire personnel) will combine in FY I966 and 
FY 1967 to reverse the consistently downward trend in Defense civilian 
employment. By end FY I965 ve had been able to reduce the number of 
direct hire civilians in the military functions of the Department to 
about 988,300, compared with 1,038,000 at end FY I962. We now estimate 
the end FY 1966 strength at 1,087,116, about 124,000 more than planned 
a year ago. In FY 1967^ employment would Increase slightly to about 
1,093,000. 

These FY 1966-67 Increases would have been much higher had we 
not reduced the Services' requests in anticipation of greater employee 
productivity and achieved personnel savings from such actions as the 
base closings and consolidations. Shown below are the end fiscal year 
strengths for Defense direct hire civilian personnel: 

End FY 1965 End FY 1966 End FY I967 

(Actual) (Estimated) (P1 anned) 

Anny 328,233 359,632 357,923 

Navy 329,940 357,601 362,893 

Air Force 288,299 301,378 308,717 

Defense Agencies 4l,845 68,505 63,848 

Total DOD 988,317 1,087,116 1,093,000 



2. >tllitary Personnel Strengths 

Total active duty military strength now budgeted for end FY I966 
is 2,987,000, about 347,000 more than contemplated in the original 
budget. As shown on the following page, total strength will rise to 
3,093,000 by end FY I967. 
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End FY 1965 End FY I966 End FY I967 

(Actual) ^Estimated) (Planned) 

Aimy 9557313 l,159,Oi^3 1,233,693 

Navy 671,009 723,723 727,873 

Marine Corps 190,187 250,079 278,18^ 

Air Force 623,633 85^,498 8^3,359 

Total DOD 2,653,142 2,987,343 3,093,109 



B. MAHPOWER PEOCUMWENT 

These increases in military personnel strengths have required a 
sharp step-up in both voluntary nfflnpower procurement and the draft. 
About 900,000 new entrants into active military service vill be needed 
in the current fiscal year, compared vith an average of slightly over 
500,000 in the five preceding years. Contributing to this rise is the 
requirement to replace a relatively large number of draftees completing 
their tours of duty this year. For FY I967, our current projections 
indicate a smaller total requirement but still well above the annual 
average needed prior to the current force buildup. 

In meeting these needs, our policy continues to be one of maximum 
reliance upon voluntary recruitment. All of the Services have intensified 
their recruitment efforts during the past half year and the results to 
date have been very encouraging. Following the President's announcement 
of the Vietnam force buildup in late July, enlistments in the next five 
months were 85 percent higher than in the comparable period a year 
earlier. This, of course, is the traditional response we have ccme to 
expect from our young men when the Nation is in need of their services. 
Although some of them have, undoubtedly, chosen to enlist in the Service 
of their choice rather than wait to be drafted, I know you will all be 
proud to learn that the Army and Marine Corps the Services directly 
engaged in ground action in Vietnam — have fully shared in the enlist- 
ment gains. 

Despite these large gains in recruiting, it has been necessary to 
increase sharply our monthly draft calls. Since last September these 
calls have ranged between 27,000 and 40,000 per month, compared with a 
monthly average of about 8,500 in FY I965. Presently, we anticipate 
that draft calls will continue at a relatively high level during most 
of this calendar year, with month-to-month fluctuations depending upon 
such factors as the trends in enlistments and reenlistments. 

Our recent experience with the Vietnam buildup again demonstrates 
the critical importance of the Selective Service System in meeting our 
military manpower needs. But we have been concerned for some time about 
the way in which the draft selection system has operated. Because of 
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this concern, you will recall that President Johnson in April 1964 
directed me to undertake a comprehensive study of the draft system 
and of related military manpower policies. The staff work on the 
study, which involved the efforts of many federal agencies, was 
substantially completed last summer. Although the Vietnam buildup 
has required the revision of many of the detailed estimates and 
projections included in this study, it has not affected its major 
findings. These can be summarized as follows: 

1. We cannot look forward to discontinuation of 
the draft in the coming decade unless changing world 
conditions permit the reduction of our regular forces 
substantially below the levels which have proved necessary 
since the beginning of the Korean War. 

2. Increases in military compensation do not provide 
a viable alternative to the draft in meeting our manpower 
needs. Our study indicates that, even prior to the current 
buildup, very large expenditures would have been required 
to attract a sufficient number of volunteers. Even with 
large expenditures, exclusive reliance on the market place 
would make it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
guarantee that the necessary manpower would be available 

in time to meet the kinds of rapid changes in military 
requirements which we have encountered in recent years. 

3. Our review of various alternative criteria for 
selecting men under the draft leads us to conclude that 
the existing system of deferments (on such grounds as 
dependency, student status, occupatior and unfitness) is 
basically sound from the viewpoint of the national interest. 
However, some changes have been made where these rules were 
found susceptible to abuse. For example, the policy initiated 
in 1963 of placing married men without children in a lower 
order of call for induction was discontinued by President 
Johnson last August. In addition, the Selective Service 
System is closely supervising student deferments to assure 
that they are, in fact, in the national interest as provided 
under the law. 

4. Even though the authority to draft will probably 
continue to be needed, we should place maximum reliance upon 
volunteers and find ways to reduce reliance on demands on the 
draft. One such way is to substitute civilian for military 
personnel in varlcfus support-type functions. Another is to 
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ensure that every man who wishes and is able to serve his 
country has the opportunity to do so through voluntary 
enlistment. As I noted in the Section on General Support, 
we have undertaken nev programs in both these areas, we 
also anticipate that men now ineligible for service may be 
helped to qualify through the educational and training 
programs of the Job Corps and other civilian manpower and 
educational agencies, 

C. KtUTAKf COMPENSATION 

We will undertaJce this year a major review of all the basic concepts 
and elements entering into the mlUtary compensation structure. We are 
^w developing our plans and selecting the specialized P^^-^^^^^^^^endar 
to conduct this study, which is to be completed by the end of this calendar 

year. 

one of the major objectives of the study Is to provide an analytical 
framevSk ^d the l^oi^atlonal base needed to develop sound recojmnendations 
frch^ges in the exlstins pay stz^ctux. vhloh vlU attract and hold the 
kinds and nuinbers of men our Armed Forces need. It is 
existing pay structure Is not producing the desired results. 
eS^pl^ personnel loss rates are highest in those technical specialties 
vM^h require the longest and most expensive training and lowest in 
occuUloS Which rea^re little training and vhere a higher turnover 
rate might even be desirable. 

The study will examine in detail the adequacy and ^PP^°P^:^jf 
of each component of military pay, including ^^PP^^^^Jf ^' J"^ 
?he non-monetary aspects of military service such as hazards and hard- 
ships. It will be organized around four major tasks: 

1 The development of estimates of military personnel 
requlr^ents by occupational group, and skill level. 

2 The determination of alternative civiUan employment 
opportiinities for personnel with different military skills. 

3 The calculation of total military earnings by Service, 
occupation, skill level, experience and dependency status. 

k The ascertainment of the magnitude of the adjustments 
in military compensation required to make service ^^^^ /imed 
Forces fuSy c(ipetltive with opportunities in the civilian 
sector of the econonyr. 
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The completion of these tasks will give us the basis for 
recommending the changes necessary in the military compensation 
structure to ensure that career personnel are properly compensated 
in relation to the compensation received "by people vlth similar 
skills and experience in the civilian economy. 
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XI. FmAnCIAL SUHHART 



The prograais proposed for Ft 19^7, including Military Asslsttoce, 
Military Construction, Military Family Housing, and ClvU Defense, aggre- 
gate $61, 1123,876,000 In total obllgational authority. A euaBoary hy 
major programs for fiscal years 1962, 1963^ 196^, 196^, 1966 and 1967 
is shown on Table 1. 

Of the 46l,i^23,d76,000 in obllgational authority req^uired to 
finance the I967 program: 

• $1,098,352,000 would be obtained from prior year funds 
available for nev programs, including balances brou^ for- 
ward and recoiqiments anticipated during the year. 

• $i^70,824,000 would be obtained from anticipated reimburse- 
ments which vould be available to finance new programs^ leaving, 
therefore, 

. $59,854,700,000 of new obllgational authority, the amount 
requested In the President's FT 1967 budget. 

Of the $59,854,700,000 of new obllgational authority requested, the 
follovlng amounts will be presented separately: 

$917,000,000 for Military Assistance 
$593>0J+7,OOO for Military Construction 
$521,900,000 for Military Family Housing, and 
$133,400,000 for Civil Defense 

Frorielaa for a number of Items of proposed or possible legislation 
is made vlthln the Government -vide "Allowaaces for Contingencies". 

Of the $59,654,700,000 of new obllgational authority, $l6,801,959>000 
Is requested to be authorized for appropriation under the proYislons of 
Section 412(b) of Public Lew 86-149, as amended. Of this amount; 
$10,021,600,000 is for procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels 
and tracked ccnibat vehicles; and $6,780,359>000 is for all research, derel- 
opnent, test and evaluation. 

In addition, we have requested an FT I966 Southeast Asia Supplemental 
of $12,345,719^000 in new obllgational authority, which will require 
another $3>569>330,000 of Section 412(b) authorizations; $3Al7«7OO,00O 
for procurement and $151,650,000 for RST&E. 

The specific amounts for each Service and each category are shown 
in the Bill which this Comnittee will consider. Tables 24 and 30 
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the authorization aanunta requested for Ft I967 and the anounte author- 
ized and appropriated for TC 1966. TBLbXes 2^-29 and 3I-36 provide the 
detailB supportliig the authorizations requested for FY 19^7 • 
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APPENDIX 



Selected Excerpts From the Article "Long Live The Victory of 
The People's War" by Lin Piao, Vice Chairman of the Chinese Communist 
Party Central Committee and Vice Premier and Minister of National 
Defense, Foreign Broadcast Information Service Daily Report Supple- 
ment Far East No. 171 (4s)— 1965, 3 September I965, Pages 20-22, • 
25-30, passim. 

"In the last analysis, the Marxist -Leninist theory of pro- 
letarian revolution is the theory of the seizure of state power hy 
revolutionary violence .... 

"It was on the basis of the lessons derived from the people's 

wars in China that Comrade Mao Tse-tung, using the simplest anithe 

most vivid language, advanced the famous thesis that 'political power 
grows out of the barrel of a gun ' . 

"He clearly pointed out: The seizure of power by armed force, 
the settlement of the issue by war is the central task and the highest 
form of revolution. This Marxist-Leninist principle of revolution 
holds good universally, for China and for all other countries. 

"Comrade Mao Tse-tung points out that we must despise the eneiay 
strategically and take full account of him tactically.... Without 
the courage to despise the enemy and without daring to win, it will 
be simply impossible to make revolution and wage a people's war, let 
alone to achieve victory. 

"It is likewise impossible to win victory in a people's war 
without taking full account of the enemy tactically, and without 
examining the concrete conditions, without being prudent and giving 
great attention to the study of the art of struggle, and without 
adopting appropriate forms of struggle in the concrete practice of the 
revolution in each country and with regard to each concrete problem of 
struggle . 

"It must be emphasized that Comrade Mao Tse-tung 's theory .... 
is of outstanding and universal practical importance for the present 
revolutionary struggles of all the oppressed nations and peoples, and 
particularly for the revolutionary struggles of the oppressed nations 
and peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. . . . 

"In the final analysis, the whole cause of world revolution 
hinges on the revolutionary struggles of the Asian, African, and Latin 
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American peoples who raaXe up the overwhelming majority of the world's 
population. The socialist countries should regard it as their inter- 
nationalist duty to support the people's revolutionary struggles in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

"Today, the conditions are more favorable than ever before for 
the waging of people's wars by the revolutionary peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America against U.S. imperialism and its lackeys. 

"U.S. imperialism is stronger, but also more vulnerable, than 
any imperialism of the past. It sets itself against the people of the 
world, including the people of the United States. Its human, military, 
material, and financial resources are fax from sufficient for the reali- 
zation of its ambition of dominating the whole world. U.S. imperiEillsm has 
further weaJtened itself by occupying so many places in the world, over- 
reaching itself, stretching its fingers out wide and dispersing its 
strength, with its rear so far away and its supply lines so long. 

"Everything is divisible, and so is this colossus of U.S. imperial- 
ism. It can be split up and defeated. The peoples of Asia, Africa, 

Latin America, and other regions can destroy it piece by piece, some 
striking at its head and others at its feet. 

"U.S. imperialism relies solely on its nuclear weapons to intimidate 
people. But these weapons cannot save U.S. imperialism from its doom. 
Nuclear weapons cannot be used lightly. 

"However fully developed modern weapons and technical equipment 

may be and however complicated the methods of modern warfare, in the 
final analysis the outcome of a war will be decided by the sustained 
fighting of the ground forces, by the fighting at close quarters on 
battlefields, by the political consciousness of the men, by their courage 
and spirit of sacrifice.... The reactionary troops of U.S. imperialism 
cannot possibly be endowed with the courage and the spirit of sacrifice 
possessed by the revolutionary people, 

"The fundamental reason why the Khrushchev revisionists are opposed 
to people's war is that they have no faith in the masses and are afraid 

of U.S. imperialism, of war, and of revolution They... are afraid 

that, if the oppressed peoples and nations rise up to fight people's 
v/ar. . .they themselves will become involved, and their fond dream of 
Soviet-U.S. cooperation to dominate the world will be spoiled. 

"The Khrushchev revisionists assert that nuclear weapons and 

strategic rocket units are decisive while conventional forces are 
insignificant, and that a militia is just a heap of human flesh. 
For ridiculous reasons such as these, they oppose the mobilization 
of and reliance on the masses in the socialist countries to get pre- 
pared to use people's war against imperialist aggression. 
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"The Khrushchev revisionists maintain that a single spark in any 
part of the globe may touch off a world nuclear conflagration and 
bring destruction to mankind. If this were true, our pilanet world 
would have been destroyed time and time again. 

"The Khrushchev revisionists claim that if their general line of 
'peaceful coexistence, peaceful transition, and peaceful competition* 
is followed, the oppressed will be liberated and a 'world without 
weapons, without armed forces, and without wars' will come into being 
. — The essence of the general line of the Khrushchev revisionists 
is nothing other than the demand that all the oppressed peoples and 
nations and all the countries v^hich have won independence should lay 
down their arms and place themselves at the mercy of the U.S. imperial- 
ists and their lackeys who are armed to the teeth. 

"....Subscribing to this imperialist philosophy, the Khrushchev 
revisionists shout at the Chinese people standing in the forefront of 
the fight for world peace: 'you are bellicose' ... .The Khrushchev 
revisionists regard imperialists like Kennedy and Johnson as 'sensible' 
and describe us together with all those v/ho dare to carry out armed 
defense against imperialist aggression as 'bellicose \ This has revealed 
the Khrushchev revisionists in their trae color as the acccntpllces of 
imperialist gangsters. 

"....The sacrifice of a small number of people in revolutionary 
wars is repaid by security for whole nations, whole countries and even 
the whole of mankind; temporary suffering is repaid by lasting or even 
perpetual peace and happiness. War can temper the people and push 
history forward. In this sense, war is a great school* 

"The struggle of the Vietnamese people against U.S. aggression 
and for national salvation is now the focus of the stjruggle of the 
people of the world against U.S. aggression." 
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strategic orfenslve Forces 
Continental Air & Missile 

Defence Forces 
General Purpose Forces 
Airlift/Seallft Forces 
Reserve and Guard Forces 
Research and Developneni 
General S^^port 
Retired Pay 
Military Assistance 

Total Obllgatlonal Authority 
Less Financing Adjustnents 

New Obligational Authority 
Adjustment to Expenditures 

Total Esqwndltures 



TOA "by Depertneot & Agency 

kray 
Navy 

Air Force 

Civil Defense 

Defense Agencies 

Retired Pay / 

Defense Family Housing -f 

Military Assistance 

Tata] ^ 



TABLE 1 
FIHAJJCIAL SUMMARY 
(In Billions of Dollars) 

n 1961 FY 1962 Ff 1962 FY 1963 FY 196"^ FT 196? FT. 1966 

Orlg. Final EnactecE/ SEA Total 

& Aiith SuBpl 
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8.3 
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18.0 
19.4 
33. 1* 
.1 

1.6 
1.6 
.7 



FY 1967 



5.1 




17.1* 
17.6 
21.5 

.5 
61.1* 



Memo: 



Increases since 1961 in payments to retired personnel and In rates of compensatKm Included above: 



Increased CoBQiensatlon Rate: 

Military 

CivHian 

Liereased PajrmentH * to Retired 

Personel 

Total 

Unfunded Mil. Ret. Past 
Service Liability 







.1 
.2 


1.1 
.3 


1.6 
.6 


2.U 
.7 


2.1* 
.7 


2.5 

.8 




.1 


.2 


.u 


.6 


.8 


.8 


1.0 




.1 


.5 


1.6 


g.8 


3*9 




h.3 


1*5.1 


1*7.3 


U8.9 


56.1 


58.3 


66.5 


66.5 


69.2 



a/ Included is authority granted by August 1965 Amendment (i.e., $1.7 billion for Southeast Asia), plus 

$.9 billion for increased personnel ccn5>ensatlon. 
b/ At current pay rates, it would require $2.1 billion In FJf I967 to fund "current service costs . 
c/ In 1961 and 1962 funis for this activity were appropriated to the military departments . 
&/ Excli^s cost of nuclear varhesf^. 
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H^ELi; 2 - STRATEGIC OTTmZTvL FORCES (/JT EHD OF FISCAL TEAR) 
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700 
300 

640 



550 
450 



636 

1710 



uoo 
550 
50 

656 
1710 



520 
150 
670 



250 
570 
160 

656 

Jit 
1710 



3jo 
1*50 

800 





















10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


30 


. 27. 


1'^ 











100 

600 
300 

656 

1710 



Other 
QUAIL 
KC-135 c/ 
KC-9T 
KEXKJLUS 
PACCS 

EC-135 



600 

17 



392 

uo 
580 

lY 



392 
500 

17 



392 

2^ 
7 



392 
620 
120 



390 
620 



390 
620 



390 
620 



390 
620 



590 
620 



390 
620 




£/ U-^T;bers of aircrafx do not include corrnar.c sujpori or reserve aircraft. 

b/ ll'jsbers of Polaris nissiles show cusrula tive n-^-rbers vhicb will have been deployed as ships became 

" operational and are deployed. The nuaber on Uert is reduced fron this figure by overhaul and retrofit 

schedules and refit betveen patrols, 
c/ Excludes .'Jational -ir.erecricy Airborne Coanar.d Post, Post Attac!: Connand and Control System, and Airborne 

~ Co r.rar .d Posts -CIJJCS aircraft. 
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TUSLE 3 • 



ooirTDQgrBiL axb asd tasBUX kfsse forces 

(iTuBbcr at Bod at FlaeaX Tear) 



SurrelHance, Htmaing It 
Ccctrol 'i, 

90B/U) Ccnbat Opua Ctr 
COBbat Centers 
Dlrectlao Centen 
BOIC II Control Ctra 
BDIC HI CoDtrol Ctr* 
Search Rftdare 
Hel^t Radara 
Gap niler Itedars 
EEW Ifadar Stations 
DEW Sctenaloo Systems 

Aircraft 

Ships 
Offabore Itadar* 

AEU/aiAZ Alrcnft 

Stalpa 

SAM Fire Coord Centers 
Air national Qoard 
Search Radara 

Mmned Intarceiptora b/' 
Air Force 
F-101 
F-1Q2 

7-106 

Air natio nal Ouard c/ 

rB5 

P-89 

F-102 
F-lOU 

Surface -to- Air MIbbIIcb 
BOMVRC (on I«uncherB > 
KIKB-RERCDLES (Reg) d/ 
HIKE -HERCULES (AEIJG) d/ 
JIIKE-AJAX (aRTIG) &/ " 
HAWK (Reg) ^ 
te.lllatlc Missile Warning 
B4EV6 Sites 



FT 61 FT 62 FT 63 



1 
6 
20 



182 
313 
112 
67 

50 
5 

60 
21 
10 



393 



25 

250 
250 
66 
130 

61 

238 

23^*0 
106 
1520 



1 

8 
21 



179 
313 
103 
67 

kk 

5 

60 
22 



312 
293 



270 276 



27 

200 
250 
67 
127 



307 
23^0 

108 
l4i»0 



1 
6 
18 



169 
313 
96 
67 

^5 



67 
22 
28 



312 
255 
i^2 
2^0 



150 
225 
72 
152 



383 
215^ 
396 
720 

576 



era Radar Sltee,TranBmlt/Rec 



tow 


JT 55 


FT 56 


Tt 67 


FT 08 


FT of 


FT 70 


FT 71 


i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


7 


7 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


15 


15 


13 


13 


11 


11 


U 


U 






IH 


12 


















1 L 
1* 


19 


19 


19 


168 


162 


158 


151 


151 


151 


151 


151 


310 


309 


2d2 


2T5 


275 


275 


275 


275 


100 


92 


91 


91 


91 


91 


91 


91 




39 


39 


39 


39 


39 


39 


39 




20 














67 


67 


67 


07 


07 


07 


07 


07 


22 


19 














26 


25 


19 


22 


22 


22 


22 


22 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


3:2 


270 


2T0 


270 


198 


108 


108 


108 


235 


235 


111 














36 


36 


36 


2i^ 




2h 


2U 


2kO 


23^* 


228 


216 


210 


20'*' 


198 


192 


100 
















225 


180 


100 












42 
















191 


208 


313 


H03 


^3 


403 


403 


403 


200 


180 


1T2 


16U 


156 


1U8 




132 




151^ 


U52 


1152 


U52 


1152 


1152 


U52 


756 


936 


936 


936 


936 


909 


832 


802 


576 


576 


576 


576 


576 


576 


560 


544 


3 






3 


3 


3 








./I 




3/6 


k/6 


V6 




4/1 



a/ Includes CQKUS, Alaslca, Greenland, Iceland and Canada 

b/ Nimber of aircraft are obtained oultiplying authorized squadron unit equipment by number of 
squadrons 

c/ Possessed aircraft vbere less than U.E. 

d/ NIKE-HERCULES, AJAX, HAWK, and NIXE-ZEUS/x reflect number of missiles authoriaed or prograismed. 
e/ Number of U.E. missiles 
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lABLB k 

FINANCIAL SUHMAFY OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
(TOA,* $ in Millions) 



FY 62 



A. 


Shelter Survey 


58.4 


B. 


Shelter Development 




C. 


Shelter in Federal Bldgs. 


19.8^' 


D. 


Shelter Provisions 


90.3 


E. 


Warning 


6.8 


F. 


Emergency Operations 


19.8 


G. 


Financial Asst. to States 


18.9 



FY 63 


FY 64 


FY 65 


FY 66 


FY 67 


9.3 
32.7 


7.8 
23.5 


11.7 
5.9 

2.6 


20.4 
3.0 
7.8 
1.5 


23.4 , 
17.1^/ 


4.1^/ 

13. L^/ 
27.5 


1.8 
13.1 
23.7 


2.7 
14.3 
25.6 


.4 

11.3 
23.0 


.7 

13.1 
30.5 



H. 


Research 6e Development 


19.0 


11.0 


10.0 


10.0 


10.0 


10.0 


I. 


Management 


12.4 


13.6 


13.9 


14.3 


12.4 


13.2 


J. 


Public Information 


4.0 


4.3 


2.7 


2.2 


3.5 


4.0 


K. 


Training & Education 


2.9 


9.9 


14.1 


12,2 


13,5 


15,6 




TOTAL 


252.3 


125.4 


110.5 


101.5 


106.8 


134.4 



SHELTER SPACES 
(Millions Cumulative) 

Identified 103.7 121.4 135.6 145.0 161.0 

Marked 42.8 63,8 75.9 85.0 95.0 

Stocked 9.7 23.8 33.8 45.0 56.0 



a^/ Includes $2,3 million transferred from OCDM for construction of a Regional 
Center; $13.4 million returned to Treasury, not used by GSA in Federal 
building construction, 

h/ Excludes $2,2 million transferred to Army for civil defense warning and 
communications networks. 

Includes Architect and Engineer advisory services on design techniques. 
Community Shelter Planning Program, and a one year experimental program 
for the inclusion of dual use, low-cost shelter In new construction. 

6/ Includes Packaged Ventilation Kits. No procurement of Shelter Provisions, 
other than Ventilation Kits, is included in FY 67. 

e/ Shelter spaces resulting from the currently approved program; FY 63-FY 65 
are actual, FY 66-FY 67 are estimated. 

NOTE: Totals may not add due to rounding. 

* Total Obligational Authority. 
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XABE£ 3 - GESEBfiL EURPOSE FORCES - ARff 
(End FlBcal Year) 



rr 61 FT 62 



FY &^ 7i 65 Fy 66 K 67 fY 66 FY 69 Fy 70 ry 71 



Active Fbrceg a/ 
Division Pprces 
Airborne 
Airmobile 
Armored 
Infantry 
Mechanized 
Total 

CcDbat Ready 
Training Dlvlaions 
Brlpade Forces a/ 
Brigades (SeparSte) 
Airborne 
Anaored 
Infantry 
Mechanized 
Total 

Artnored Cavalry Regts 

Special Forces Orpa 

Missile CcBBiandjs 

Infantry Battle Groups 

Maneuver Bns 
Organic 
Separate 
Total 

Artillery Bns 
Organic 
Separate 
Total 

Slpnal Coobat Bns -Organic 

Engineer Cocibat Bna 
Organic 
Separate 
Total 



3 3 3 U U 
67666 

2 5 ?<■ 

-T[ P«/~T5- ^-TT "IT 



2 
1 
k 

6b/ 



2 
1 
if 

6b/ 

ur 



"TT ~rr ~I5" "T5" 

I TCH'/ 15?/ ~I55/ ~I5 17 15 IS IS TT 

3 2" 

1 1 1 kh/ h^/ 1 1 1 1 



5b/ 

7 

1 



1 1 

1 1 

2 2 
2 2 



108 119 138 169 167 185b/ l87b/ 167 167 167 167 

Ik Ik 10 7 7 7 "T 7 7 7 7 

~I2r *T53 SKB TfS Tpi 155" "155 T?"*" T?« HIT 



60 


65 


66 


67 


67 


U2 


39 


51 


U8 


kB 


-155- 


im 


1I7 


115 


115 


Ik 


16 


16 


16 


16 



125 133 

17b/ 17b/ 16 



67 


67 


67 


67 


kl 


kl 


U7 


U7 


uir 


ilk 


iTir 


Ilk 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 



l^f 16 16 16 16 17b/ 17b/ 16 16 16 16 
17 19 19 22 22 2k\>/ 27b/ 22 22 22 22 

H §5 35 '"3B 3B 51 55 38 55 5H 38" 



a/ The Division Force consists of three incremente; 



(1) the division; (2) the nondlvlalonELL units 
required to support the division during initial entry into combat and during the Initial defensive 
phase; and (3) the additional nondl visional units required to support the division during sustained 
canbat operations beyond the initial defensive phase. The divlaion force excludes theater and higher 
headquarters, certain special activities, and the OCfflUS operating base, brigade Forces are almilarly 
organized. 

b/ The following temporary forces are included t 

Infentxy Division Force 
Brigade Forces 
Maneuver Battalions 
Azuored Cavalry Regiments 
Artillery Battalions 
CoBibat Engineer Battalions 
Cocibat Signal Battalions 

c/ Excludes two National Guard Divisions on active duty, 
d/ Plus 15,000 men in units reqioired to test air mobility concepts. 
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Fi: 66 


FY 67 


1 


1 


3 


3 


18 


20 




1 


10 


19 


3 


6 


1 


1 



XAEI£ 5 - CBKEBAL lURPOSE FORCES - AHOT 
(End Fiscal Teoor) - Contra 



FY fl» FT 65 66 Ft 67 W 68 FT 69 W 70 H 71 



Aviation Ccinpiinles 
Organic 
Sepazwte 
Total 

Aircraft W 
EelicopTera 
Ftxed-Wing 



21 30 1*3 ^8a/ 33a/ 28 28 28 28 

_^ 4 ^-'-^tS- tS- 

1339 11^88 1535 1766 2385 291*3 3861 1*012 kOZ3 »*oe7 4025 



S-5 Mis Bile Bns 
HEDSTOHE -Separate 
OORPORAL-Organlc 
CORPORAL -Separate 
SE31GEAMT -Organic 
SEBGEAM'-Separate 
FERSSDDNG-Seporate 
lACBOSSB-Separate 
BOREST JOHN'Organlc 
HONEST JOHN -Separate 
Um£ JOHN -Organic 
UJTJIS JOHN -Separate 
UnCE -Separate 
Total 

Air Defenae Batteries 

HERCUI£S 

HAVK -Separate 

Guri/CHAPARRAL 

AWSP l4-CBiii/50 Cal MG-Sep 

Priority Reaerve-Major Units 
DlviBloD Fbrces 
Armored 
Infantry- 
Mechanized 
Total 

Special Purpose DlvlaionB 
Brigade Jpreea 

Brlgadea (Separate) 
Alrlmme 

Annored 
Infantry 
Mecbanlaed 
Total 

Amored Canralry Begta 



3 


3 


3 






3 


2 


2 






9 


8 


5 












1 


1 




3 


6 


6 


6 




1 


3 


5 


5 


6 


6 


6 








9^ 


10^ 


lU 


lU 


7 


7 


6 


6 


6 




5 




3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 










"18" 


51 


55 


51 


51 


55 




T6 


76 


76 


76 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


k 




1* 


Iv 










6 




1 


1 


2 


2 


2 



7 


7 


7 


7 


5 


5 


5 


5 


iW 
6" 




13 
5 


12 

2 


1 


1 






3 


3 


3 








1 


5 




^35- 




Si 


59 


59 


59 


51 


76 


88^ 


71 


79 




2U 


52 


22a/ 




35 


35 


2 


2 


2 


2 


6 


5 


5 


5 




1 


1 


1 






— g- 




3 


3 


3 


3 




1 


1 


I 


1 








8 


10 


10 


10 


2 


2 


2 


2 






-IT 




3 


i» 


k 


1( 



7 
5 

12 
1 



6 
31 



51 
2 



3 

1 

10 
2 



7 
5 

12 
1 



_1 
31 



51 
79 
8i* 
2 



2 2 
5 5 

1 1 

"8 5- 



3 
1 

10 
2 



a/ ^LLowliie temporary forces are ineludad: 7t 66 PI6I 

Aviation Convanlea 13 3^ 

BONEST JOHN Battalions 1 1 

BHK Batteries 

ANSP Air J)efense Batteries 20 
b/ only aircraft asslfined to Program m tmlta, Xeas Baliitenance float, are reflacted. 
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UHIT CftUHXHg 



Units for vhicb there is a 
military reguireaent 

Air Defense 

Units to Etound out Active 

Army 
6 Division Fcjrces 
Brigades c/ 
Mobilization Base 
Support to Other Services 
State Hq h School Units 

TOTAL 

Selected Reserve Force 
Add-on 



Units for vhieh there is no 
military requirement 

Other Divisf ons d/ 
Hon DivlslonBl Units 
Conoand Hq Divisional 



T01!AL 



Strength 
Ho. of Units 



OAEOjE 6 

OOMRUtlSpH OF ZSE FRESENl' AND FBOPOSED 
MB RESERVE CGMPOBEnT STRUCTURES 



EHESEHT SroUCTOBE 



Army US 
National Army 
Ouard Heserve 



T,hO0 

75,800 
152,600 
28,000 
7,900 

2,200 

3>90O 



90,200 
76,»»00 
18,500 

67,900 

12,U00 



278,000 270,000 
18^ f/ 



107,200 

iiv,050 
222 




Total 



Readiness 
miming Goals 
Level (Weeks )b/ 



7,'tOO 

166,000 
229,200 

W,500 

75,800 

14, 600 
6^500 

5^,000 

18^ f/ 



85* 

ec* 

75-80)1 
75-80* 
75-100* 
70* 
100* 



107,200 
14,050 

m 

122,000 
686,500 



50* 
50* 
100* 



jaOyOBED HEW STRUCTURE 



Army Reatdiness 
ibtlooal Manning Coals 
Ooard Level (Weeks )b/ 



7,400 

162,700 
223,300 
69,600 
66,300 
11,200 




85* 

80^ 
80* 
80* 
80-100^ 
70* 
100* 



4,6 
^1 



580.000 

E5o 



a/ The Seleeied keserve torce divisions, 6 brieves, and support forces, aU maimed at 100*) is 
dravn from the categories below as follows: 

Present Structure Prppoeed Stafueture 

Category A^G ^Ag ItfEAL 

Iftilts to Round -out Active Army iHaoO i57^ 30, 500 5,000 

Division Forces 57,800 12,700 70,500 93,500 

Brigades 11,400 200 11,600 21,800 

Support to Other Services 1,600 6,200 7,800 

Other Divisions n,4oO 11,400 



Selected Reserve Force Add-on l6,500 500 30.000 

iIBJBSS 3I;35J i56,5oo 150300 

b/ Itotal time from alert for mobilization to actual readiness for deployment (including training time). 

c/ 11 in the present structure; I6 in the proposed structure, including 3 brigade forces beglnnlag in P3t 1966. 

d/ 15 Divisions (Guard) in present structure. 

e/ Actual deployment is dependent on the availability of equipment, filler persouiel and activation, 
manning and training of necessaj^ Support Forces . 

rf In the present structure,l8, 50O overstrength spaces were required to bring ARNG elements of the 
Selected Reserve Force to 100^ strength; all spaces required to bring USAR elements to 100* were 
obtained by Inactivating reinforcing reserve units. In the proposed structure, 30,000 overstrength 
spaces will be required to bring elements of the Selected Reserve Force troa the 80* basic manning 
level to 100* strength. 
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TABLE 7 - .'JRlff PRXUBBCTT 
(Ta\, 4 HlHions) 



TABLE 6 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 
(End Fiscal Year) 



KAVY 



FY 51 FY 62 FY 63 FY 0*- FY 6? FY 66 FY oT FY 68 FY 69 FY 70 FY 71 



Attack Carriers 

Enterprise 

Forres tal 
Midvay 

Hancock/Essex 
Total 



5 
3 

7 

15 



1 
6 
3 
6 

15 



1 
6 
3 
5 

IT 



1 
6 
3 
_5 
15 



1 
7 
3 
5 
15 



1 
7 
2 
5 
I? 



1 
7 
2 
5 
I? 



1 
7 
2 
_5 
15 



1 

8 
2 

15 



3 

J. 
15 



1 

8 
3 

15 



Attack Carrier Air V/lngs 
Fighter Bombers 
F3b/FoA 

f8a/b/c/d 

F8e 

F-IXLB 
Total 



167 
177 



121 

I2U 

35 
77 



72 
127 

69 
108 



5W 557 Tf5 



19 
6lf 
107 
161 

351 



46 



100 


120 


120 


120 


120 


108 


18B 


2U0 




228 


216 


192 












12 


33F 








355 


3T2 



i»6 
168 



Attack 
A-1 

a-i*b/c 

a-6a 

A-7A 
Total 

Heavy Attack 
A-5A 
A-3B 

Total 



215 

306 



197 
383 



Recon, 



in/ECM 



RF- 
RA'3B 
EA-3B 
EA-IF 
£A-6B 
EC>1A 
£C-l'21L/H 
RA-5C 

A-3B linker 
Total 

Fleet Eeirly 'rfarnlng 
A-IE/G 
E-IB 
E-2A 
Tbtal 



Fighter Bombers 
F-6A/F-3B 
F-aA/B/c/D 
F-8E 

f-Wb/j 

F-UXB 
T&tal 



5s: 5B0 



-92 
92 



55 
11* 
Ih 
29 

3 
6 



55 
20 
17 
33 

1^ 
6 



331 135 



55 
15 



183 


1J^5 


109 


108 


8ii 


60 


330 


262 


253 


266 


238 


151^ 


37 


119 


157 


168 


168 


210 




\h 


16 




72 


90 


550 




537 


555 




Ito 
557 



7 


21 


15 


93 


84 


76 


100 


105 


91 



U8 

19 
18 

29 

3 
6 



153 



•^5 
19 
18 
30 

3 
7 
10 
1» 
135 



1*3 
T3 



33 
.^9 
18 
2U 

i» 
7 
21 
2 

EB 



1 


3 


5 


2 


71 


70 


46 


40 






10 


18 






"EC 


"55 



45 
-55 



23 
16 
18 
30 

If 
6 
lf6 
2 

IB? 



28 
32 

•To 



45 



23 
18 
18 
30 

k 
6 
i»8 
2 

PI5 



20 

40 
-55 



55 


35 


13 










68 


67 


47 


44 


9 




30 




20 


18 


32 


37 


30 


5 


21 


37 


38 


54 


57 


53 


60 


157 


159 


ns 




Io3 




"55 



-33 
33 



23 
18 
18 
26 

4 
6 
54 
2 

I5f 



20 
40 
"50 



12 
18 

57 



"55 



24 






28 


l4 




210 


210 


168 


108 


108 


108 




364 


462 






735 


33 


33 


-J. 


33 


33 


9 


20 


21 


21 


16 


1.6 


16 


18 


18 


18 


25 






16 


36 


36 


4 


4 


4 


6 


6 




48 


46 




2 


2 


2 






K5 


16 


12 


12 


44 


46 


46 


-55 


"55 


"50 


30 


28 


I 




2 


12 


54 


47 


41 


4 


14 


"BIT 


-81 
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TABLE 6 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 
(End Fiscal Year) 



FY 61 FY 62 

Replacement Carrier Vlngs (Cont'd) 
Attack 

A-1 (A-IE/J/AT-IE) 
A-3A/B 
A-Jf^/B/C 

ta/a-Ue 

A-qA 
A-7A 
Total 

Recjn/ECavl 

RA-3B/RP-9J 
A-5A 
RA-5C 

rf-Ba/g 

EA-6iB 
Total 

Fleet Ecrl^^ h'arning 
E-2A 

Itoiner 



FY 6U FY 65 



- NAVY (Cont'd) 
FY 66 FY 67 FY 68 



FY 69 FY 70 FY 71 



kQ 


1^6 




23 


25 


2il 


23 


15 


6 






2k 


23 


26 


15 


u 


11 


U 


6 


8 


5 


2 


127 


126 


88 


85 


65 


65 


If7 


k 


1^ 


if 


lf2 




21 


30 

8 




50 


3k 


73 


1+3 


39 






3 


23 


15 


21 


2lf 


26 


26 


26 














26 


32 


73 


91 


115 


159 






IS! 




iST 


1^ 


15^ 


I5o 


•4P5 






1 


2 


2 
















2 


10 


6 


11 


6 


k 




If 


3 


2 


2 




If 


8 


15 


9 


9 


7 


6 


6 


6 










If 


k 


U 


U 


1 




—5 


H 


"12" 


"21 




"17 




"15 


6 

19 
















3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


151^ 


125 


132 


126 


U9 


123 


109 


107 


103 


97 


97 



Tbtal 



1632 173^ 1666 1617 



ASV^-Surveillance & Ocean Cantrol 
Ships 
ASW Carriers 
SSN 

ss 

Sub Direct Support 

DEC 
DE 
DER 

Sciall Patrol 
a/c Support Ships 
Total 

ASM Carrier Air Wings 
SH-3'+G/J 
S-2A/b/c/p/f 

US-2C ' 
SH-3A/D 
S-2E 

A-lfB/C/E 
EA.l£/E-lB 
Replacement a/C 
Total 



9 


10 


9 


9 


13 


16 


16 


19 


92 


88 


66 


83 


27 


27 


26 


2Jf 


SO 


1*7 


21 


22 


9 


9 


12 


n 


If 


2 


If 


8 


T 


8 


7 


7 




257" 


IK 




121 


103 


31 


8 


179 


207 


157 


121 




k9 


93 


120 






31 


61 




kQ 


36 


57 


35o 


lis?" 




515 



1510 



9 
21 
83 
&^ 

22 
10 
13 
7 



61 
3 

131 
9U 

37 
if6 



1601 


1618 


I6l4 


1619 


1616 


1573 


8 


8 


8 


e 


8 


8 


21+ 


ifO 


kl 


51 




61 


81 


65 


58 


5^ 


51 


kk 


25 




21 


19 


16 


16 


If 


% 


6 


6 


6 


6 


27 


29 


31 


If3 


60 


73 


16 


llf 


3 


3 


1 




18 






33 


33 


33 


k 




If 


If 


if 






2oir 


221 


233 




ko 


20 











128 

120 
2lf 

36 



126 
llfO 

28 

35 



ik6^ 152 161V 173^ 

160 160 160 160 

32 32 32 32 

35 35 35 35 



a/ Includes SH-3A/D ASW helicopters used aboard CVA's: I8 in. FY 1968,.2lf in FY 19^, 33 In FST. 1970, and. 
If 5 in FY 1971. 
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Patrol A/C Sq.dns 
Land Planes 

P-3A 



Rgpl^waent A/C 
Total 



TABLE 6 



- CBNHtAL PURPOSE FOICES - NAVT (Cont'd) 
(End Fiscal Year) 



FT 61 


FY 62 


FT 63 


Ft 64 


n 65 


BY 66 




EY 68 


FT 6^ 


n 70 




158 
£85 


231 
31 


218 
56 


181 
78 


168 
117 


120 
153 


81* 
180 


ua 
sen 


12 
23^^ 


72 

351 


76 
35 


61 
I46 
3^ 


1*7 


38 
39 
3^ 


36 

39 


36 
39 


36 
39 
339. 


36 
39 
33a 


36 
39 
321 



py 71 



2lf3 



36 
39. 
3lBr 



Sound Surveillance Sys (SOSUS ) 
Atl Caesar Arrays 
pac Caesar Arrays 6 
COLOSSUS I 

Miatl-Piirpose Ships 
SAM Ships 
CON 

cg/clg/cag 8 

DLO 
DDG 

Other ConibHt 



TgunJ" 
TfL (gun) 

dd/ddr 

Direct 3pt Tenders 
Total 



jteyhl"b Assault Ships 
Ships 

Ounflre Spt Ships 
Total 



8 
7 

203*/ 

_ii 

250 



m 

m 



Mine Warfare Ships 

Mine Warfare Ships 83 
Direct Support 3 
Total 85 
Log & Qper Support Ships 
iJudeivay Replenishmt ^65 
Fleet Support 73 
Total I3S 

Fleet Tac S\3pt A/C 61+ 

Fle<rt Siipt A/C 279 

Other Siyport a/c 113 

MlBBlOti Supt a/c 277 

Tbtal: Ships 781 
Aircraft 3,106 



18 
6 



IB 
7 



19 
7 



20 

7 



22 
7 



23 

8 
1 



2I4. 2h 2k 2k 

8 8 8 8 

2 3 3 3 



1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


10 


11 


u 


U 


10 


10 




1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


10 


13 


19 


21 


27 


26 


22 


13 


17 


21 


23 


23 


26 


29 


i+ 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


5 


5 


5 


5 


3 


3 


3 


212 


190 


179 


l8lf 


181 


176 


168 


s 




253 






252 



1 


1 


1 


IX) 


10 


10 


1 


2 


2 


22 


21 


2b 


29 


29 


31 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


151* 


lltO 


126 


15 













131 
131 


133 
133 


134 
135^ 


136 
135 


165 
k 

159 


165 
4 


137 
4 

m 


138 
4 

l52 


139 
4 


l49 
4 

153 


8k 


8U 

1^ 


81i 


eh 




85 

si 


85 

jd 


85 
3 

8S 


85 
jk 


86 

bI 


76 
ifc 


76 
87 

IS3 


72 

88 

I5o 


72 
88 

i5o 


78 


75 


V 
81 
.152 


69 
iJI 


69 
147 


69 

iS 


68 


63 


69 


68 


81 


81 


81 


75 


75 


75 


318 


321 


303 


302 


346 


330 


320 


315 


303 




102 


119 


33 


110 


HO 


uo 


110 


109 


106 


106 


281 


279 


259 


2U2 


^40 


236 




196 


167 


164 


856 
3,511 


B31* 
3,224 


833 
3,115 


851 
2.962 


911 
3,139 


908 
3,127 


851 
3,108 


850 
3,076 


848 
3,029 


863 
2,983 



57 Includes 33 DDEs. 
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TABLE 9 - GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES - HAVY SHIP COKSmCTIOH AUTHORIZATIOH PROORAt.1 
Authorized for Start of Construction in Fiscal Year 



FY 61 

Wev Construction 

CVA Attack Carrier 1 

SSN Attack Submarine 1 

Escorts 2 
Small Patrol 

Frigates 3 

Destroyers (DDG) 2 
Mine Warfare 

Anqjhibious 1 

Logistics & Oper Sup. 2 
Direct Support Ships 

Total New 

Construction 12 

Conversions 

CVA (Modernization) 

SB Attack Submarine 

DDG (DL & DD 931) 

CAG (bT to HT) 

DLG (BT to HT) 

CG (Modernization) 

DLG/dLCN (Modernization) 

HD (DD 931 ASW MOD) 

Destroyers (FRAM) Ik 

Mine Warfare 

Amphibious 

Logistics & Oper Sup. 
Total Conversions 1^ 

Total Nev 
Construction and 
Conversion 26 

Total Cost of Ships 
(in Millions) $91^ 

Net Adv. Pros- 
curement ^ 

TOTAL $909 



FY 62 


FY 63 


FY 6k 


FY 65 


FY 66 


FY 67 


FY 68 


FY 69 


FY 70 


FY 71 




1 








1 




1 






3 


8 


6 


6 


6 


5 
✓ 


5 


1 






6 


8 


10 


16 


10 


10 


10 


10 


lo 


io 




2 


10 


3 


12 












7 






























2 


















1+ 


5 


7 


1 


1 






5 


3 


10 


15 


12 


17 


9 






1 


1 


1 


7 


7 


8 


15 


13 


13 


12 






1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


3 




2 


21 


25 


■Ri 
J'* 






44 


56 




24 


25 










1 




1 








6 












7 












6 




























1 




1 












1 


1 


1 


1 














1 


1 


















1 


4 


3 


3 


3 








1 




5 


5 


3 








11* 


2k 


19 




















1 












3_ 










1 
















5 


7 


3 
















lo 






"10 


U 


16 


~5 








55 


65 


.U8 


.65 


55 


72 


43 


29 


25 


$1,295 


$l,6o6 


$l,48i* 


$1,T25 


$1,817 


$2,036 










>19 


+28 


-kK 


+U 


+10 


+ 3 










$1,311* 


$1,634 


$l,44o 


$liT36 


$1,827 
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TABIS 10 " (raiERAI< PURPOSE FORCES 
(End Fiscal Year) 



MARINE CQRFS 



mrine Divisions 
Hariae Air Wlags 
Itak Battalions 
Light AA Missile Bno 

Bvy Arty Rkt Bns 

(HOHEST JOHN) 
Amphibian lyactor Bns 
Hq Fleet hbrine Forces 
Res Dlv/Wg Teaaa 

Marine Air Vflnga 

Fighter 
F-ltB/j 
T-Qe. 

f-Sa/b/c/d 
f>6a 

Tbtal 

Attack 
a-6a 
A-7A 
A-l+E 
A-IfB/C 
AF-IE 
Total 

Re con/ Countemeasures 



FY 61 

3 
3 
3 


FY 62 

3 
3 
3 


FY 63 

3 
3 
3 


FY 64 

3 
3 
3 


FY 65 

3 
3 
3 


FY 66 

1^ 

3 
4 


FY 67 

1, 

3 
4 


FY 68 

3 
3 
3 


FY 69 

•» 

3 
3 


FY 70 

■a 
J 

3 
3 


2 


3 


k 


4 


4 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


2 
3 
2 
1 


3 
3 
2 
1 


3 
2 
1 


3 
2 
1 


3 
2 
1 


4 

2 
1 


4 
2 
1 


3 
2 
1 


3 
2 
1 


3 
2 
1 


171 
109 
280 


2 
U 

77 
337 


iiii 
50 

12? 

to 
iSi 


77 
48 
90 

215 


100 

45 

W 

209 


l4o 
30 
45 

215 


1 Ark 
J.QU 

30 
15 

225 


15 
225 


225 


225 


212 
25? 


256 


9 
241 


80 
156 


12 

125 
89 


36 

120 
60 


46 

120 
40 


€0 
40 
80 
20 


72 
60 
60 


72 
80 
40 


255 


250 




22S 


2l5 


205 


»0 


1^ 


192 



15 



27 



27 



27 



RF-8A 


S7 


26 


25 


2T 


19 


12 








EA-6A 












9 


9 


9 


9 


EF-lOB 


23 


24 


24 


24 


23 


18 


18 


15 


4 


BA-6B 


"50 


"50 


"59 


"^ 


"55 


"57 


"57 


-5? 


14 
"55 



27 
9 

18 
■55 



225 



225 



72 
100 
20 



192 

27 
9 

18 
"55 



TftC acoI Air Control 

T-JV 

'JV-4E 

IF-9J 

Total 

Tinker/Transport 
KC-I3OF 
0-1190 
C-117 

Total 

Helicopter Training 
im-34DS/ 

Helicopter Trans 
CH-53A 
CH-37C 
CH-46A 
UH-34D 
Total 

Light Hel/Obs 
UK-IE 
0H-43D 
0-IB/C 
CV-10 
Total 

Tot Har-Alr VIg 

Readiness Tmg a/c 

Support Aircraft 
Marine Air Wings 
Mission Support 
Marine Air Bases 

Total Support a/c 

Total 



29 



24 


23 


24 


27 


25 


14 
11 


34 


36 


36 


16 


13 


12 


12 


11 


n 


2 






40 


"35 


35 


39 


IS 


IS 


IS 


"3S 


"3S 



10 


26 


3** 


36 


36 


11 








2 


2 


1 


14 








60 


39 


36 


37 



3'» 



36 



36 



36 



36 



3k 15 



36 
46 



36 



36 



36 



36 



36 

*35 

36 



36 













19 


72 


72 


72 


72 


72 


26 


29 


27 


27 


22 


24 
















2 


48 


96 


240 


312 


336 


360 


360 


175 


223 


297 


291 


267 


264 


168 


48 


24 


432 


432 


201 


252 


324 


320 


337 


403 


.480 


432 


432 






4 


10 


^5 


72 


106 


36 


36 


36 


36 


31 


36 


36 


35 
















30 


29 


29 


20 


12 




12 




















10 


51* 


54 


54 


54 


5l 


"55 


"55 


"55 


"57 


"72 


335 


"55 


90 


90 


90 




241 


1£22 


3^ 


945 


lOtiO 


m5 


1QZ3 




106s 


10^5 


26 


39 


42 


39 


43 


40 


95 


69 


103 


132 


148 


31 


36 


31* 


39 


30 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


28 


50 


37 


52 


48 


46 


44 




41 


38 


38 




12 


10 


9 


7 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 




93 


83 


95 


04 


86 


82 


83 


T9 


76 


76 


66 


1046 


1063 


U6S 




1074 


1202 


1393 


1221 


1244 


1273 


1222 



a^ Temporarily diverted frcm the Reserves. 
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TABIZ 11 - NAW AM) MARIHE CCRF3 RESERVE FORCES 
(End of FlBcal Year) 



Havy Res Trng Ships ^ 
DD- Destroyer 
DE-Escort 
fee Minesweeper 
M5C0 I-lnsper (old) 
Total 

Kavy & Mar Corps Res A/c 
Jl^er Units 



Other 
Total 
Attack Units 
A-1 
A-U 

Totia 

Recon/Photo 

RF-tiA/G 

RF-9J 
Total 
Search Units (VS ) 



Search Urilts (SS ) 

UH-25 
Total 
Patrol Units 
SP-2E/H 
Other 
Total 



67 



170 

26 
2 



Transport A/c 
Recon & Obs er Iftilt (VMO ) 

0-ic — — 

UH-IE 
OV-10 
Total 

Heavy Helo. Traospt Unit (BMg ) 
CH-53 

IfedlttB Heio.Trapflpt Ublt (HMM ) 

UH-3'+D 
Slgrport Aircraft 

Total \ 
Ships Maintained by Navy ; 
Havy ReBcrve Fleet [MRF J 

Category A 



59 

n 
70 

1*8 



FY 61 


FY 6g 


FY 63 


FY 61* 


FY 65 


EY 66 


F!f 67 


FY 68 


Ilia 


py 70 


Fi 71 


13 




13 


13 


17 


17 


19 


23 


26 


26 


32 


27 




27 


27 


21 


21 


19 


15 


9 


9 


5 




1 


3 




k 


k 


1» 


U 


6 


12 


17 


U 


10 




a 


8 


6 


6 


8 


1» 




5r 


u 




52 


55 


55 


55 


50 


59 







60 



67 



51^ 

20 
1 

i*8 
68 



113 
750 



160 

25 
128 

153 



117 

10 

63 



35 
J9 

125 

68 



103 



17 
165 



116 

11 
65 



55 
no 
69 



67 
18 
"35 

17 

185 



6 
-5 

113 

8 
70 



*^ "?5 -7s 



98 
u 
109 

79 



86 
755 



90 
200 

6 
80 



81 

"igr 



6 

80 



81 

"81 



6 
80 



81 
"BT 



6 
80 



81 
"TO 



6 
80 



81 
-81 



6 
80 



63 


68 


68 


66 


68 


68 


"58 


"58 


"58 


-58 


-58 


"58 


108 


120 


120 


120 


120 


120 


12 


120 


120 


120 


1^ 


Ho 


120 


73 


73 


73 


73 


73 


73 


k 


h 












X6 


12 


12 


12 


12 






18 


16 


18 


18 




SS 


30 


IS 


"35 


"55 




18 


Zh 


2k 




zk 


10 


10 


120 


120 


120 


120 


7^ 




Jl 
912 


Jl 
912 


Jl 
912 


9?2 



kd/ce/ser 


lOU 


103 


100 


102 


Other 


3»* 


36 


30 


58 


Categckry C 










w/ue/uer 


222 


223 


221 


235 


other 


326 


272 


252 


208 


Total B i C 


735 


53^ 


553 


555 


national Defense Reserve 


Fleet^HDRF) 








Kavy Retention List 




926 


97^ 


376 



86 
5U 


51 
25 


51 

2it 


51 
71 


51 

09 


51 

99 


51 


256 


255 
51B 


219 


200 
20^ 
525 


i«e 

m 

529 


155 
216 
523 


507 


382 


353 


353 


353 


353 


353 


353 



a/ Includes only those ships vblch naintaln operation readiness to perform wartime tasks. 
E/ Shown as Naval Reserve trainli^ ships above. 
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TABLE 12- NAVY AND W^RIME CORES AIRCRAFT FROCUREtlEirr PIK>GRAM 



Fighter 

f-^b/j 

F-llIB 
Total 



FY 61 


FY 62 


FY 63 


9k 


102 


90 


72 


118 


150 


l66 


220 


So 



125 
125 



12k 
12U 



156 

160 



76 

_20 
96 



k2 
k2 



66 
66 



_68 
88 




160 


20 










20 


180 


180 


118 






12 


23 






6k 


112 








156 


35 


157 


192 


S3 


223 


99 


315 



230 

230 



36 30 
2U0 156 
276 186 



170 
170 



170 
170 



Observation 
OV-10 

Recon/ECM 

A-5A/C 1+2 
EA-6A/B 

RF-J+B 

Total kZ 



Fleet Early Warning 
E-2A 3 

Carrier A5W 

S-2E kB 
SH-3A/D 60 

patrol 
SP-2H 

P-3A 12 

Helicopters 

UH-3^D 85 
UH-2A kQ 
UH-UE 
UH-lt6A 

CH-53A 
RH-1+6A 

Total 133 

Fleet !tectl cal Support 

c/KC-lSo *^0 

C-2A 

Tfalner 
T-2B 
T-39!D 
TA-i*E 
TH-IE 
T-28C 

Mission Support 

C-13OG 

Total 686 

Proc Cost ^In 
Millions )Sr $1,279 



100 



20 
1 



21 



12 



51 
53 



5 
k2 



99 



10 



23 



23 

Zk 

kB 
36 

kQ 



32 



805 776 



9 

Xk 



36 



kQ 



SI 

27 



13 

13 



kQ 
2k 



kQ 



10 



2U 
2k 



45 



10 



36 
66 



602 



16 
130 
72 

1129 



2k 



32 



20 
58 



620 



53 19 

53 19 



20 



40 kO 



k& 


36 


18 












30 


k8 


2k 


59 








k 


k 


6 


10 






Ik 


32 


56 


Bk 


IBU 




90 




\6 


2k 


60 


26 


20 


161 


102 


lk2 




313 


100 


iiio 


7 




y 














12 


5 


12 


9 



60*1 2^ 2^ 2^ 



29 



3 

■39" 



$1,476 $l,If20 $1,195 $1,379 $2j231 $ 900. 



Includes 27 aircraft procured from Air Force. 
^ Excludes 2 aircraft financed under RDT&E in FY 1964. 
c/ Includes flyaway aircraft, advance bui*, peculiar AGE, and training device costs. 
All spares and other support are not included. 
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UUU 13- OaOEIWL HJRFQBE FQfNZS - AIR FCHCB AXD AIR UlXOMl OtMB) 
(End PlBcal Year) 

FT 61 FX 62 re 63 FT 6'> Wt 6? n 66 TT 67 W 66 FT 69 FT 70 W 71 



b^ars 



Aetlvt FOrecB 

"lllturiini Figb' 

F-86 
F-lOO 
F-101 
I'lQk 
F.105 
F-4 

F-m 

A-7 
Itot&l a/c 
Ho. of VlJigs 
Interceptor Filters 

F-89 

F-102 
1fteU,oal Boiiber* 

B-57 

Tw66 
^ctical Reeoa 

RF-101 
RF-'^ 
RB-66 

Tat&l A/C 
No. of Sqds. 
ftetleal Air Ctrl Sys 
0-1 
OV-IO 

Tinkers 
Special Air Uarftare Forces 
B-26 
T-26 
A>3£ 

C-'»7/HC-lt7 
UH-1 
U-10 
C-123 

Total a/c 
Adv Fly Irng 
Uctleal 
Recon. 

■lACS 
SAWF 

Total A/C 
Total Act A/C 
Adv Fly irng tUF b 
ADD 





300 


222 


162 










75 












910 


660 


726 


657 


657 


576 




75 


66 


66 


66 


66 






72 


129 


5* 




5^ 


36 


36 


122 


265 


39^ 


516 


516 




268 






288 


Wf 


756 














18 








1509 




iTCsS 


155S 


16 


23 


20 


ZL 


22 


23 


23 



12 
2frT 

U 
I18 



106 
252 
lit 



120 



309 
39 



3i»8 
229't 



^ctical Missiles 



{M3M-13A) 

(m 



MACE A 

MACE B (MSM-I3B) 

MATODOR . 
Air National Guard £/ 
Ibctlcal Fighters 

F-8i4 

F-86 

F-lOO 

F-IOJ4 

F-105 
Total 
Thctloal ttecon 

RB-57 

RF-8U 

RF-101 
ICC-97 %nkers 

total ADC a/c 



70 



120 



300 
125 
100 



525 
60 



729 



360 2hO 



2to 

972 

72 



Z16 

936 
168 
Iffl 
1726 
A 



2b 



216 



26^ 
172B 



12 



72 
936 
360 

ITZB 
2b 



275 


269 


203 


131 


131 


131 


46 










48 


48 


48 


46 


48 










TZ 




















128 


128 


126 


126 


96 


80 


72 


72 


72 


72 








36 


144 


a6 


270 


268 


268 


288 


108 


108 


108 


72 




54 


18 




3S0 




306 


236 


236 


236 


294 


350 


360 


3S0 


360 


18 


ll» 


14 


14 


17 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 






22 


120 


120 


120 






















96 


96 


96 


96 


120 


100 


4o 
















16 


33 


33 


33 


31 


31 


31 


31 


31 


31 


16 


29 


33 


14 


24 


24 


12 


12 


12 


12 




50 


68 


bit 


64 


64 


64 


64 


64 


12 


12 


-24 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


24 


31 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 








4 


4 










6 


20 


20 


20 


06 






3* 


•all 


3^ 








92 


97 


97 


91 


91 


91 


91 










xo 


xo 


16 


16 


16 


6I» 


106 


184 


^« 
27D 


327 


327 


293 




2S0 




294 


235 


260 


240 


302 


327 


419 


432 


426 


432 


39 


38 


17 


32 


41 


41 


32 


24 


23 


22 




4 


U 


U 


11 


24 


24 


24 


24 










63 


63 


16 


16 


16 


16 




?73 


261 


283 


417 


442 


491 


496 


489 


494 


2855 


2496 


2523 


2669 


279? 


2966 


2978 


2973 


2966 


2971 


75 


74 


98 


U6 


115 


114 


132 


133 


119 


121 


72 


88 


86 


88 












36 


36 


54 


54 


54 


54 


54 


54 


36 


36 




67 


150 


250 


250 


250 


150 








50 


127 


118 


75 


75 


75 




468 


475 




50 


132 


200 


223 


2S5 


2S5 


324 


300 












25 


25 


25 


25 








17 


24 


24 


66 


J2 




240 


100 


326 


487 


565 


574 


574 


565 


562 


569 


565 


60 


60 


60 


60 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 




13T 


126 


126 


126 


125 


120 


115 


m 


107 






54 


54 


54 


54 


54 


54 


10 


30 


30 


50 


50 




50 


50 


-50 


JO 


224 


553 


703 


601 






805 


808 


600 



buiAmts of 



a/ HiinberB of aircraft are derived by multiplying authorized equadron unit eq^lfoent by tbe 

squadrom. Tfapy do not Include coansnd support aircraft. 
y Includes seven Air National Guard tactical fighter vlngs (525 aircraft) and four tactical recfldimissuice 

squadrons (72 aircraft) for a total of 59T aircraft on active duty. 
c/ Possessed aircraft where less than U.E. 



TABLE lif - GEHERAL PURPOSE FORCES} 
AIR FORCE PROCUREMEin? PROGRAM 



TABLE 1^ - AIRLIFT AND SEALIFP FORCES 
(End Fiscal Year) a/ 

FT 61 Fy 62 Fy 63 Fy 6h FY 65 f1 66 FY 67 FY 68 Fif 69 FY 70 Flf 71 



Active Farces 
C-5A 
C-ll+1 
C-130 
C-133 
C-135 
C-124 
C-118 
C-123 
C-97 
C-121 
Total Active 

Air Fbree Reserve 

C-119 

C-123 

C'i2k 

C-130 
Air National Guard 

C-130 

C-121 

C-97 

0-12^+ 

C-123 

Reserve & Guard-Total 
Res & Gd L/R Airlift 
(C-97, C-121, C-12I*, 

C-130) 

30-day lift to: 

S.E. Asia {tons-000)b,'. 
EuTOpe (tons-OOO)b/ 

Seallft c/ 



86 

8 



U.7 
32,0 



Forward Mobile Depots: 
Fast Deployment Logistic 

Ships 
Victory-Class Ships 

Cargo: 

General Purpose 13 
Roll-on/RolI-off 2 
Special Purpose l^5 
Tankers 

Troop Ships d/ _1Y 
Total 101 



k6 

56 



592 



8 









16 


92 


188 


224 


22k 


22lf 


2U0 


312 


U36 


50U 


II88 


k^2 


It80 


keo 


I16O 


kh 


kh 


U4 


1*4 


38 


38 


38 


28 


6 


42 


ko 


38 


28 


Ik 


9 








316 


300 


300 


306 


s6o 


178 


Hk 


80 




95 


95 


kQ 














60 


80 


60 















28 



592 

it8 

20 



128 
8 

M 



592 


592 


ItdO 


336 


208 






ka 


24 












20 


ii8 


88 


152 


152 


152 


152 














8 


56 


56 


56 


32 










ikh 




120 


80 


1+8 


ko 








21+ 


72 


80 


do 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 




855 






572 
355 




£85 


2S0 


2^ 


sis 


5Bg 


^20 







64 
224 
396 



921 "91*5 "900 "892 "B55 "55^ ~7l5 "555 



104 
to 

i«o 

8 
80 

272 



20.0 


23.6 


25.^ 


29.0 


i+4.3 


64.7 


lk.9 


72.2 


95.1* 


137.0 


42. iv 


50.3 


54.4 


61.1 


79.9 


LL9.4 


139.2 


133.8 


178.5 


.264.0 
















2 


6 


10 




3 


3 


3 


3 


19 


19 


19 


19 


10 


lU 


Ik 


llf 


14 


13 


13 


13 


13 


11 


8 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


'*3 




Ul 


k9 


60 


59 


1+1 


41 


41 


ko 


25 


25 


25 


25 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


26 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


_ 16 


16 






100 


10^ 


101 




321 




m 


320 







a/ Wumbers of aircraft are derived by multiplying authorized squadron unit equiinent by the nusiiber 

~ of squadrons. 

b/ Based on active and reserve military capabilities; GRAF not included. 

c/ Does not include amphibious or tmderwey replenishment ships in Program III. 

d/ Distribution between Active and Ready Reserve Ships, I965 through 1971* will be deteimlned by 

~ the Secretary of the Na:vy based <» sea transportation requirements as they then exist. 





TABLE 16 - AIRLIFT AND SEALDT PRCXJUREMEafT H10(21AM 



Airlift 
C-I3OB/E 
C-135A/B 

C-5A 

Total A/C 

Cost ($ S/ 
Millions ) 



FyFYFYFrPYFYTYFyrrFrFy 

1961 1962 1963 i9€h 1963 1966 1967 1968 ig62 1210 1211 



57 
20 



93 
15 



Ihk 78 



16 



k3 Oh 100 



_ 33 

22 1^ 1^ 123 ^122 51 S 27 33 



3^* 
8 
52 



18 
15 



202 298 k9S ^63 521 488 57"+ 



27 
27 



29 
22 



Seallft 
T-LSV, Roll- on 

Roll- off 
T-FDL, Fast Dplmt 

Logistics Ships 
T-AO Conversion 



.8 
2 



Cost ($ 
Millions ) 



19 



8 76 



8 



a/ Includes flyaway aircraft, advance "buy, peculiar AGE, and training device 
costs. All spares and other support are not included. 
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HUBBUB 17 - sfs mm of s napm, drill status, etc. 

FOB RESERVE ARD GOARD FORCES 



Army Reserve 

pBld Drill Tninlng 
Other mid Training 

Tbtal Paid Status 

Ara^ national Guard 
Paid Drill Training 
Other Paid Braining 
Ibtal Paid Status 

Total Amv Paid Status 

Raval Reserve 
Paid DriU a!k«iBing 
Other Paid Tk«iiilng 
Obtal paid Status 

Murine Corps Reserve 
Paid Drill Training 
Other paid Training 
Total Paid Status 

Air Force Reserve 
Paid Drill Training 
.Other Paid Twining 
Total Paid Status 

Air national Guard 
Paid Drill draining 
Other Paid Training 
Total paid Status 

Total AF Paid Status 



1961 
301.6 

L.1 



(in nouBBBds) 

/ Bad Fiscal Year 

196^ 1963 Iggt 12^5 



261,5 
W.3 



237.0 

20^.2 



1^77^-/ 
316.3 



1266 
270.0 

346.4 80..^ 



393.8 


361.0 


360.7 


381.5 


379.0 


• _ fx _ 

41B.5 


580.0 


393.8 


36L.O 


360,7 


381.5 


3T9.0 


4l8,5 


5fi0,0 


754.9 


670.8 


644.9 


727.4 


695.3 


766.9 


661.4 


129.9 

8.0 
137.9 


m.3 
-1:2 
U9.2 


119.6 
129.4 


123.3 
8.4 

131.7 


1^.0 
132^2 


126.0 
135.1 


126.0 
135.1 


43.8 
2.1 


46.6 
2.0 


46.3 
1.8 


45.9 
2.1 


45.6 

Tilii 


48.0 


48.0 


TSIo 




Tea 


48.0 


"^Ti 


"^iTo 


64.5 

75.9 


58.4 
10.7 
69.1 


58.6 
67.7 


60.8 
6.4 
67.2 


46.3 
55^5 


47.8 


50*8 


70.9 


50.3 


74.3 


73.2 


76.4 


79.8 


79.8 


70.9 


m 


"743 


73.2 






WE 


146.8 


119.5 


142.0 


140.5 


ia6.4 


133.2 


i3Ba 



Total Reserve Forces 
paid Drill Training 
other psid Training 
Total I^d Status 



1004.8 869.1 896.5 
80.9 68.9 67.9 
1085.7 958.0 964.1 



953.2 932.1 
94.3 69.9 
1047.5 1002.0 




.1 634.6 



J5.( 



a/ Excludes reservists called to active duty during the "Berlin Crisis." 

b/ The programed strength for the Army Reserve Cooiponents is 700,0001 Army Reserve 300,000 and 
National Guard 400,000. The figures shown above are estimates of strengths tliat vlU actually 

be attained. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to roimding. 
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TABiz IB - mpARsma of tbsfbsbb frogrmc saPKsajm tbk 

FOUR SAfECHJARDS RELAXED TO IBE TEST BAN TREAT! 
(TQA, $ Hlllloas) 



Conduct of Utaderground Testing 

RiniKE (dasa; 

Maintenance of Lab f^clUtleB > Rrograms 
RDT&E (DASA) 
RPT& E^ Army 
RDntB| Kavy 
KDT&E, Air Force 
Sub -Total 

Msdntenance of a Stand-^ Atmos, Teat 
Capability 

ioJT&E (DASA) 

RDTSdE^ Air Force 

HlUtary Construction (DASA) 
Sub -Total 

MoDltorlag of Sluo-Sovlet ActlopB 
Aircraft Procurement, Air Force 
Other Procurement, Air Force 
Military Construction^ Air Force 
O&M, Air Force 

Military Personnel, Air Force 
RDT&E, Air Force 
RDT&E (ARPA) 
Sub^Potal 

TOTAL 



SY JT FY FT 

196k 196^ 1261 
10.6 16.7 30*6 




k3.k 
23.6 
20.0 



53.3 

12.0 
4.1 

5575 



31.7 
6.0 



25.4 
8.0 
1.8 
35.2 



.9 


2.8 


1.8 k,2 


11.2 


9.9 


12.1 17.6 


.1 


9.0 


.3 5.0 


17 A 


21.7 


26.5 li»*7 


8.3 


10.2 


13.2 18.0 






1.3 1^.0 


38.8 
"55:7 


56.3 

ml? 


II3.5 32275 


2if3.2 


250.6 


2IH.2 236.9 
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TABIX 19 - RBCAPITULATIOn OF DCD SPACE reOJBCTS 
(TOA, t MllUoos} 



Ft 

1261 



FY FY 

ig^ 1262 



n 



FY 

1262. 



FY 
lg66 



FY 
1S6I 



SPACECRAFT MISSION raOJECTS 
Maimed ■ IJrbltal laboratory ^MOL) 
"GEMIKI (Manned Space Plight) 
X-20 (DYNASOAR) 



10.0 
15.6 

6h. 



36.5 

10.5 



150.0 
2.0 



158.7 




Geodesy 
Other 

Sub- Total 



VEHICLE, ENGIHE AHD COMPOMan' DEV. 
TITAN III A and HE C 
TTTAH III X 

Re-entry ud Beeovery (START) 
Advaaeed Space ftiidaaee 
Solid Rocket Englse Devel^^eat 
Liquid Rocket Qaglne Sevelopnent 
Otber 
Sub- Total 

taomp SUPPORT 

bistern Teat "SaoBe (Space Related) 

Western Test Range (Space Related) 
Pacific >tel Baxiee (Space Related) 
White Sai^s Msl Range (Space Related) 
Teat Inatmnentatlon, (Space Related) 
SPACE TRACK (USAF) 
8FASUR (Kavy) 

Satellite Cootrol Facility 
Operstlooal Force Support 
Sub- Total 

SUPPORTING RESEARCH & DEVELOPMEOT 
(Includes Applied Research aod 
CocQxnent Developient} 

<SIQtAL SUPPORT 

TOTAL 



35.5 
14.9 



3.3 
4.1 



22.1 



13.6 
32.6 



232.6 
13.9 
14.0 



65.1 

420.7 

311^ 



146.6 158.0 
531.2 569.2 
1296.2 1549.9 



329.6 
16.1 
31.5 
10.6 



60.7 85.0 84,9 

n.6 20.5 15.8 

0.5 2.0 2.2 

0.5 12.0 11.3 

24.9 39.9 35.0 

4.4 8.3 ZZ.k 
0.3 



57:3 i5fr? r?i3 



130.3 
553.5 

1599.1. 



199.6 
34.0 
21.4 

0.6 
12.0 

3.5 



116.4 
1.0 
15.4 
2.6 

10.5 

53.2 
10.1 

25.9 

^553 



136.1 
713.0 
1579.4 



105.2 
36.0 
31.7 
5.4 
6.0 
13.0 
1,6 



126.0 
20.2 
2.9 
1.5 
9.4 
35.6 

6.0 
35.6 



65.8 

16.0 
2.0 
2.0 

14.7 



134.0 
20.8 

2.9 
2.8 

10.3 
33.0 
5.7 
58.7 



139.7 137.4 
807.2 794.4 
169S.S 1620.7 



zee 




TABI£ 20 
CEP THE ^lESSARCH FR0(2UM 
(TOA, $ Millions)* 





w 
r X 


T 1 


r I 


r X 


TPV 


r I 




1962 


1963 


1^6if 


1965 


1966 


1961 


Engineering Sciences 














Electronics 






26 


27 


28 


28 


Ifeterials 






3^ 




^5 


47 


Mechanics 






25 


26 


29 


29 










ill 

14 


ill 

14 




Sub-r Total 






91 


111 




119 


Riysical Sciences 














General Physics 






2o 


30 


33 


30 


Nuclear Physics 






15 


17 




16 








10 


11 


11 


11 


Mathematical Sciences 






33 


35 


37 


38 


Sub- Total 






00 






yp 


Ciuviruuuicii i/ctx oc J. dices 














Terrestrial 






6 


6 


7 


6 








1 0 




1 0 

Ay 




Astronomy & Astrophysics 






8 


9 


10 


10 


Oceanography 






18 






20 


Suh- Total 






51 




III r 

55 


57 


Biological & Medical Sciences 






34 


33 


33 


3^f 


Behavioral & Social Sciences 






9 


10 


12 


13 


29uclear Weapons Effects Res. 






3^ 


35 


37 


39 


In-House Independent Lab. Res. 






35 


39 


35 


36 


University Program 












18 


Other Support 










7 


-JZ 


TOTAL RESEARCH 


339 




3^5 


371^ 


390 


ifl7 



» Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 
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TABLE 21 - FINAHCIAL SIMIARIT OF RESEARCH AKD DEVELOFHBRT 
(TOA, $ MlUlons) 



Prior Ft 
Years I96e 



FX 
1963 



FY FY 
126t» 126g 



FY FY 
1966 1967 



RESEARCH 





73 


73 


7^* 


60 


Navy 


119 


126 


UB 


122 


Air Force 


70 


83 


65 


93 


ARPA 


33 


31 




44 


DASA 

Sub-Total 


Uk 
339 


350 




37* 


EXFLC^TGRY DEVELOntERT 










Army 

Chemical ^technology 






60 


60 


CoBBunicatioDd and Electronics 






35 


34 


Ordnance 






35 


31 


Life Sciences 






22 


29 


Aeronautics 






15 


13 


IbterlalB 






15 


14 


Other 






61 


61 


Sub-Total 
Sea warfare Systens 


155 


-535 


-553 


"SIS 






151 


143 


Qwffllcal Technology 






14 


U 


Consunl cations and Electronics 






41 


37 


Ordnance 






48 


47 


Life Sciences 






13 


13 


Aeronautics 






38 


35 


Materials 






12 


10 


Other 

Sub-Total 




"!57 


"552 


-3^ 



Air Force 

Chemical Technology 

Coomml cations and Electronics 

Ordnance 

life Selenees 

Aeronautics 

tbterials 

AF Bxplomtory Dev, Lab. Support 
Other 

Sub- Total 

ARBA 

bsf3n)&R 

VELA 

usnz 

other 

Sub-Total 
TOTAL EXFLGRATORY DEVSiOFMaiT 
ADVAKCED DEVBLQPMEMT 



83 
124 
97 
49 



47 
36 
32 
33 
16 
14 
63 

138 
6 
34 
50 
13 
34 
11 

329 



91 
132 
103 

52 



46 
35 
30 
25 
17 
14 
65 



127 
6 

30 
44 
13 
32 
U 
41 
■"30T 



27 


29 


29 


27 


63 


72 


71 


64 


7 


5 


6 


4 


14 


13 


12 


13 


46 


55 


53 


45 


25 


22 


23 


22 


70 


69 


? 


97 


48 
5^ 






44 
-315 





134 


130 


120 


119 




59 


61 


58 


49 




25 


22 


29 


25 






21 


16 


IB 


US 


'"g5 -§§ 




:m 


"51 


981 


1101 1160 


1142 


1137 


1063 



Operation Evaluation v/STOL 


1 


7 


12 


17 


14 




1 


Nev Surveillance Aircraft 


2 


7 


11 


9 


7 


3 


Heavy Lift Helicopter 






15 


2 


2 


3 




Research Helicopter 










1 


2 


4 


Aircraft Suppressive Fire Syateais 




2 


9 


6 


4 


4 


Auto Data Sys/Am^ in the Field 




7 


21 


15 


9 




4 


Surface to Air MlsBlle (SAM-D) 










14 


15 


40 


DOD Satellite Coran Gmd 


80 


102 


27 


25 


15 


23 


13 


NIKE X Experiments 


5 


19 


96 


18 








Antl-Iank Weapons 


34 


26 


28 




1 


1 


Limited Var I/ib 






4 


4 


4 


12 


7 


Therapeutic Develqpoent 




16 
■TB5 




"35? 




66 
133 


u 


Other Advanced Develqpneate 
Sub-Total 






-J 
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TABLE SI • FDHNCIAL SUWURY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOFHEnT ( Cont'd) 
(TQA, $ Miniona) 





Prior 


n 


FT 




K 


fY 


FX 


ADVANCED ISIVELOFMEIiT (Cont'd) 


Tfears 




1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


V/STOL Developnent 


1 


6 


12 


22 


8 


5 


4 


P-1I27 HAWKS) 






£ 


3 








Advanced SAM Systau 








5 


8 


5 


2 


Landing Force Support Wpn (USW) 














2 


ARM I 












8 


13 


Adv ARM Technolog/ 














4 


Augmented Thrust Propulsion 






15 


12 


7 


1 


3 


AfltronouticB 




1 


1 


12 


11 


10 


3 


Advanced Uoderaea Surveillance 




8 


26 


23 


13 


5 


6 


Airbmrne ASW Detection System 






4 


n 


20 


21 


23 


Adv. Sub Sonar Develppmeat 








3 


2 


9 


10 


Advt Surface Sonar 








5 


11 


1 


2 


AcouBtlc Count enneaaupea 




1 


1 


1 


5 


5 


7 


ASW Torp c/m Resist 










3 


8 


6 


Sub-launched Anti-ship Torp. 










2 


4 


3 


Adv. Surface Craft 






It. 


5 


4 


2 


4 


Deep Suboergence Firagran 








2 


5 


15 


22 


Reactor Prop. Plants 




13 


10 


11 


13 


20 


13 


Canb Oas Turb Prop ASW Ship 










5 


10 


5 


Active PLANAR Array Sonar 








1 


7 


10 


10 


ASW Ship Int. Combat System 










7 


9 


9 


Adv Mine DeveloFment 












4 


10 


Adv Mine Countemeaaures 












3 


3 


Other Advanced Developnents 




2k 


14 


153 


26 




62 


Sub-Total 




53 




157 


202 


226 


Air Force 
















V/STOL Aasault Transport 














3 


Trl Serv v/STOL 


1 


6 


12 


19 


31 


16 


10 


V/STOL Aircraft Technolog 








3 


10 


5 


3 


VTOL Eng Develo|xnent 












31 


20 


U^itwelgfat Turbojet 




2 


5 


11 


10 


6 


Overland Radar 












9 


12 


AHACS( Airborne Wamiag & Control Sya) 










1 


5 


3 


Adv. Filament Conposltaa 










5 


6 


10 


TAC Fighter Avionics 










13 


5 


4 


Recon StrUte C^ability 




6 


14 


10 


6 


6 


6 


X-l^ Beaearch Aircraft 


150 


10 


10 


9 


6 


7 


6 


Mv. ASM Teehnoloey 












9 


8 


Stellar Inert Ould. 




3 


49 


22 


2 


1 




TAC MM Missiles (HAVQ^ICK) 








3 


3 


9 


Advanced ICBM 






9 


6 


3 


5 


10 


SABRE (Self -Aligning Boost & Re-Entry) 


2i» 








12 


15 


13 


Low Alt. Supersonic Vehicle 


7 


12 


15 


5 


5 


2 




Advanced Manned Strategic Aircraft 

(AM3A) SB 46 

Manned Orbital Laboratory (NQL) 10 37 150 

OBKim (Manned Space FLl^) 16 11 2 

X-20 (DmSOAR) 109 100 

Prc«raB5 hSl (KEDAS) I96 l64 75 35 28 40 

Program 706 (Satellite Insp.) 6 26 

Re-entry & Recovery (START) 
Advanced Space Ouldance 

Solid Rocket Engine Dev. 14 
Llq.uld Rocket Etagine Dev. 
DoD Satellite Cgbbi. Syston & lexnlnal 
Other Advanced DevelcipiDetits 43 
Siib-Tcrtal 380 

T OTAL ADVABCED SGVELQFMBRT 
glKllWJiiliiRIWj DEVKLPPMEHT 
Amy 

■.NIKE-ZEUB Testing 836 2?! 175 

NIKE-X 

Porvard Area Air Def . 39 36 50 

lire Fower other than Ktssiles 3 32 48 

Aircraft SiQpreaslve fire OystcDa 7 6 

Adv. Aerial Fire Support System 

TAC Transport Aircraft 3 
Ccoibst Surv. and Target Acq,. 35 35 

Ccmmml cations & Electronics 26 48 

Heavy AT Assault Weapon (TOW) 

Other Engineering OevelopaeBt 80 80 
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64 


40 






270 


340 


407 


447 


59 


22 


9 




U9 


42 


46 


46 


13 


13 


23 


16 


1 


5 


29 


25 


5 


2 


2 




23 


15 


12 


14 


30 


19 

22 


17 
24 


30 
9 


5^ 




60 
529 





TABLE 21 - FINANCIAL SUHUnT OF RESEARCR AND DBVBU}i>HEin' (COBtM) 
(TQA, $ Hillians) 



Prior 
Years 



EWGINEERINC DEVELOFMEWT (Cont'd) 



nr 
1962 



FY 

1263 



FY 



FY 



Navy 

POSEIDON 

M>d. Range Air-to-S»irface Miss ilet CONDOR) 
Point Defense Surface MLssiXe System 
V/O IK.I(8 Torpedo 
Direetiooal Jezebel 
ASW Rockets 
Other ASW 

Ungulded /Conventional Air lAuncbed Weapaas 
Marine Corps Developnests 
Aircraft Engines 
^clal Ufarfare Navy a/c (LARA) 
Otiwr BiglQAerlQg DevelopDsnt 
Sub-Total 



-1^ 



19 



5 
13 

106 
T5I 



19 
2 
2 

13 

9 

20 
Ih 



Air Force 



J-58 


800 






94 


05 


XB-70 


220 






5 f 


Close Support Fighter 












Short Range Attack Missile (SRAK) 










6 


ASG-l8/AIM5-lt7A 


10 


16 


23 






YF-I2A 






42 


fio 


32 


F-12 












Mv. Bal. Missile Re-entry Sys (ASRES} 






121 


155 


161 


MARK ri Avionics 










NIXE/ZEUS Targets 






6 


4 


7 


TITAN niA and IIIC 




35 


233 


330 


200 


Joint Advanced Tactical C&C Slystem 










7 


Other Engineering DevelQiaent 






201 






Sub- Total 






833 


J@ 


bgo 


TOTAL ENCINEERINC DEVELOPMENT 




909 


1391 


1628 


1352 


MANAGEMENT fiSD SUPPORT 












Arny 












White Sands Missile Range 






64 


74 


88 


Kwajalein Test Site 




1 




1 


34 


General Support 




160 




166 


164 


Sub-Total 




215 


231 


2£l 


306 


ITavy 












Pacific Missile Range 




117 


134 


l4l 


122 


AUTEC (Atlantic Undersea Test ft 












Evaluatibn Center ) 






18 


13 


17 


Qeoeral St^pport 






188 




166 


Sub-Total 




295 


340 


329 


307 


Air Force 












Eastern Test Remge 




196 


26& 


239 


220 


Western Test Range 








5 


General Support 






_64S 


664 


J28 


Sub- Total 




81»0 


913 


903 


863 


DSA 








6 


11 


TOTAL MANAGEMENT SUPPORT 




1350 


1464 


1499 


1487 


EMBEtGBNCY FUND 












SUB-TOTAL RU) 




km 


5116 




4243 
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TABLE 21 - ?ZWHCIAL SUHHRX CF RESEARCH AND ISVEUOnCDT (Cont'd) 
(TOlA, $ HLUlons) 



OPER/glONAL SYSTEMS DEVSLOFMBTT 
Arny " — — — — — 

DlvlBlon Suppgrt Wssile (I.ANCB} 

SH^GEAMT 
REDEYE 

fhishukj 

main baitle tank 
chaparral/guns 

HAWK 

CQtobat Veh Wpn Sys Long Range 

Multi> System Test Ecjulpoent 
SUCC (Deep Utadergrounl Comnaiid Ctr) 
OoBB. Intel 8t Security 
Other Operational Sys. Dev. 
SUb-Total 

Ihvy 
FEM Subs 

T-UBEquiiment Improvement 

Helo Avionics System 

Tactical Fighter F-IUD 

fa.c Ftr F-UOB FC' fc FUOSItlX Hal Sys 

Impr FoUov-ob Lt Atk A/C (A-TA) 

Avionics Developoent/lLAAS 

A/C Launch k Retrieve Pit. Sprt. 

FJff Exp A/F Sprt 

SQS-26 Sonar 

SPS-Ue Height Finding Radar 

Undersea Surveillance 

Sonar Fit Sprt Prosram 

U/W Ordnance Fit. Sprt. Frogzam 

AL/SL Ordnance Fit. Sprt. 

Torpedo MC-46 



Prior 


FY 


FY 


FY 


Years 


1962 


1963 


1964 


li. 


1 


IS 


h6 


170 


6 


5 


1 


13 


9 


12 


16 






29 


12 






2 


9 








5 


128 


5 


2 


16 



SPARROW III 
SUBROC 
Eye Weapons 
Target Iiq>roveiDent 
SAM Iaq>rove]aent 
A/L C/M Fit. Sprt. 
CoDnazid Control Systea 
Kaval Tactical Data System 
Marine Corps Tac Data System 
Cam. Intel & Security 
Otber Operational Systems 
Sub-Total 

Air Force 
SR-Tl 

MINOTEMAN II 

PACCS (Post Atk & Cant Qys) 
OTH Radar System 

SPACE TRACK 
RF-Ul 

TAC Ftr F-lllA (TFX) 

FB-lll/SRAM 

C-5A 

TirAH III X/Agena 
Conn. Intel & Security 
Special Support Activities 
Other Operational Systems 
Suib-Total 

Defense Agencies 

Defense Agencies - Sub- Total 

TOTAL OPERATIOHAL SYSTE»6 DEV. 

TOTAL R&D 

Less Support from Other ^iprap* 

rOTAL OBLIGATIOKAL AUTHCKCrr 

RSd&E Appropriations 

Ploanelng Adjustaents 
MEW OBLICACrZONAL AIOHCffiHT, 

Rtff&E i^roprlatlons 



5 

807 



U 
Itl 



19 

6 



356 
13^5 
1725' 



17 



2 
32 
10 

20 

T5o 



FY 

1965 

65 
1 
11 

J 

12 
17 
3 

19 
5 

Ik 



FY 



20 
137 
7 
7 

23 

116 



1*86 
780 
1573 



70 
329 
2 
10 
13 

231 

10 



Ull* 

262 
l35o 



81 
323 
k 
10 
6 

321 

k2 

3k 
11 

273 
71. 
liBi 



h6 
5 
ii 
25 
26 
20 
21 

6 

3 

17 

1^ 



17 
310 
5 
3 
8 
13 
205 
26 
157 
36 
50 
407 

20 

1257 



FY 

36 
8 
1 
32 
36 
14 
13 



6 

5 
19 
2 

"175 





461 


379 


217 


76 


91 


76 




3 


9 


9 


5 


J*. 








7 


5 


7 


7 


6^ 






11 


20 


27 


74 








22 


64 
34 


H 


68 
4 


^6 






5 


5 


10 


20 


9 






7 




6 


8 


7 


16 


2 


7 


7 


2 


4 


2 


16 


3 


3 


14 


6 


21 


14 


U 


6 


6 


2 


2 


3 


1 




4 


5 




8 
10 


9 

20 


9 
15 








4 


6 
7 


8 
6 


7 
5 


38 


11 


21 


14 


15 


8 


5 


7 


14 


10 


7 


12 


7 


31 


5 


4 


4 


5 


7 




84 


34 


37 


18 


5 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


15 


16 


8 


3 








2 


5 
47 


6 

47 










7 


5 


9 


8 




6 


11 


13 


7 


8 


6 


68 


10 


7 


6 


4 


3 


4 


21 


8 


6 


5 


3 


3 


2 








13 


15 


7 


10 




42 


46 




45 




113 






-GS5 






■5I5 


-131 



3 

351 
6 
3 
6 
13 
78 



42 
290 



143 


l4l 


128 


171 


179 


158 


2649 


2433 


2249 


2015 


2127 


1939 


6847 


7561 


7553 


6958 




Ikorr 


502 


514 


447 


431 


506 




6345 


7047 


7106 


6527 


6946 


6914 


-977 


-54 


-122 


-44 


-155 


-9 


5368 


6222 


6g84 


6483 


6791 


6905 




TABLE 22 - GEaBBRAL SOPPORT 
(TOA, $ mUions) 



Individual Training and Education 
Intelligence and Security 
ComiminlGat ions 
Logistic Support 
Military Family Bousing 
Medical Services 

Headquarters and Support Services 
National Milltaiy Command ^ystesi 
Defense Atomic Support Program 
Misc. Dept-tflde Activities 
GBAND TOTAL 

NOTE: Detail may not add due to r< 



FT 63 


FY 64 


FT 6^ 


FT 66 


FT 67 


$2,872 


$3,128 


$3,346 


$3,955 


$3,953 


1,310 


1,355 


1,370 


1,533 


1,557 


&th 


914 


922 


1,130 


981 


3,034 


3,170 


3,24t 


4,o4o 


^,093 


636 


670 


650 


694 


527 


779 


776 


887 


918 


982 




3,438 


3,791 


4,145 


^,213 


47 


62 


85 


78 


100 


155 


120 


130 


114 


105 


114 


117 


124 


142 


140 



$12,875 $13,750 $14,552 $16,750 $16,651 
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TitEOUB 23 - DEFAPmeRT <W COST RBDUCIICff HKXaUW 

(In MUlioBs cxf DoUan) 



FT 1963 



BBtlAted SarlagB to lie 

p**n»^ in; a/ 

n 19» yy 19t>5 ft 1966 



W 1969 



BUYIDG ORUr WHAT WE HERD 



1. 



2. 



3. 
4. 



Beflning Requiraoeat CoIcuIaUoos 
a* JfaJ<u' ItsBB of equlpKnt b/ 

b. Initial provisiODlng " 

c. Secondary iteos 

d. Teebnlcal BMnin.lB 

e. Tecbttioal data and reports 

f . Production base facilities 
Increased Use of Excess Inventory 

in Ueu of nev procureBent 
a. Equipaent and sui^lles 
b* IdlA production equipnent 
c* Excess contractor Ijiventory 
ELlBlnating "Goldplating" (Value BoglaeerlJiB) 
iBTCBtary Item Reduction 



Total Buying Only Ubat ve Need 
B. BUYING AT TEE LCHEST SOURD HUCB 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Shift from HoD-Coqpetlti've to Com- 
petitive Procurement 
Total i) competitive c/ 
Total amount of savtnga 
Shift froD CITP to Fixed or Incentive 

Price 
Total % cnr iji 

Total amount of savings 
Direct Purchase Breakout 
Hiltl-Year Frocurenent 



Total Biiylng at Lopwast Sound Ptlee 

C. RBDOdUG OPTOATIHG COSTS 

1. Temlnatlng tinneceiSary Qpentlons 
2» CoQBOlidation & Standardization 

a. DSA operating expense savings e/ 

b. Consolidation of contract admin. 

c. Departmental operating expense savings 
3. Increasing Efficiency of Operations 

Improving teleccdmunlcatlacs mgtat. 
Improving trans. & traffic nei a ftee n e nt 
Improving equip, aalnt* BBnagBaent 
Inipiroving noiHCOBibat vehicle mgpt. 
Reduced use of contz«et technicians 
Improving military housing management 
Inqprovlng real property wimBwnpnt 
Packaging, preserving and packing 



b. 
e. 
d. 
e> 

f. 

g* 

h. 



Total Reducing Operating Costs 

T). MILITARY ASSI3TAMCE PROGRAM 
Total MAP 



MAP) 



1° 


Ii87 


1,060 
368 


r»7 


163 


215 


i» 


ii8l 


6i»3 


626 


799 




10 




6 




2 


i 


2 


35 


ih 


la 





1 

18 



37.1* 
237 

20,7lt 



57 



14 
76 



8 
20i» 

T^TBT -37551" 



39.1% 

m en 



22. 
100 

5 

"553- 



9M 
6 



75 
3 

83 



1,^ 



599 
2 



TOTAL FB0G3UM 



123 


334 


484 


551 


31 


42 


59 


57 




95 


166 


95 


60 


131 


116 


129 


24 


7 


35 


35 




65 


117 


106 


2 


IB 


24 


21 




20 


26 


27 


'e 


13 


16 


14 


23 


25 


46 


27 




7 


8 


3 


209 


757 


1,U9 


1,067 






19 




l»386 


2«831 


4.843 


4,0?5l/ 



•z;59r 



2,205 



6.091 



a/ Includes certain one-time savings not ejcpected to recur in the sane amounts in future years. 

b/ In addition FY I962 "reqiilPementB" for major items of equlpnent iiere reduced by $24 billion. In FY I963, 

the Army reduced 1961v pipeline reqjiirements by $500 million, 
c/ FY 1961 was 32.9%. FY 19^5 actual was 43.4%. Savings are 2^% per dollar converted. 
^ First nijie months of FY 1961 me ?Y 1S)65 actual vbb 9.4%, Savlnga are 10% per dollar converted, 

e/ Excludes SSA inventory drawdovn vlthout replacement of #38 million for FX 1962; ^62 million In FT I963; 

$161 miUlon in FY 1964; $51 million In FT I965. 
f/ iteount reflected In the original FX I966 budget. 
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TABLE 2k - mamss be^pested for aircraft, mtssilbs, ships, 

AMD TRACKED COMBAT VEBICLE PROCUREMEINT AUTHORIZATICW IN FY I967 
RECJJEST AS COMPARED WITH FY I966 HJDGET 
In Thousands) 



Aircraft 

Army 

Navy & Marine Corps 
Air Force 

Missiles 
Artny 
Navy 

tfeirine Corps 
Air Force 
Naval Vessels 
Navy 

Tracked Combat Vehicles 

Army 

Marine Corps 
Totals 



Authorized a/ 
FY 1966 



1,311,000 
2,838,700 
5,29^^,700 

317,700 
395,800 

42,700 
863,800 

1,721,000 

75,800 
10,900 



12,872,100 



Appropriated h/ 
FY 1966 



1,311,000 
2,842,800 
5,261,500 

341,000 
384,400 
42,700 
863,800 

1,590,500 

75,800 
10,900 



12,724,400 



Requested 
FY 1967 



592,500 
1,422,170 
3,961,300 

356,500 
367,730 
17,700 
1,189,500 

1,751,300 

359,200 

10,021,600 



a/ Includes amounts totalling $496.1 million provided throu^ "Bnergency Fund, 
Southeast Asia" PL 89-213 and $3417-7 million requested in FY 1966 
supplemental authorization request. 

h/ Same as a, above, except use "budget" In lieu of "authorization." 
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TABLE g5*.S0URCE OP FUNDS FOR AIRCRAFP, MISSILES, SHIPS 
MD OEACKED COMBAT VEHICLES FT 196? EROCUREMEMT mOGRAM 

(in thousands) 



Aircraft 

Procurement of Equipment and 
Missiles, Army 

Procurement of Aircraft and 
Missiles, Navy (and 
Marine Corps) 

Aircraft Procurement, 
Air Force 

Su"b -total - Aircraft 

Missiles 

Procurement of Equipment and 
Missiles, Army 

Procurement of Aircraft and 
Missiles, Navy 

Procurement, Marine Corps 

Missile Procureicsnt, 
Air Force 

Sub -total - Missiles 

Navy Vessels 

Shipbuilding and Conversion, 
Niavy 

Tracked Combat Vehicles 

Procurement of Equipment and 
Missiles, Army 



Total Amount 
of FT 1967 
Program 



592,500 
1,612,170 

6,559,970 

356,500 

367,730 

17,700 

1,239,500 
1,98i,1j30 

2,041,200 

359,200 

3,700 



Procurement, Marine Corps _ 

Sub -total - Tracked Vehicles 362, 900 
GRAND TOTAL 10,9^5,500 



Funding Available NOA Requested 
for Financing for 
Program In Part Authorization 



592,500 



190,000 



39^,000 
584,000 



50,000 
50,000 



269,900 



923,900 
297 



1,422,170 

^;96l;jOO 
5,975,970 



356,500 

367,730 

17,700 

1,189,500 

1,931; 1^30 



1,751,300 

359,200 

3,700 

362,900 
10,021,600 



TABLE 26 - FY 19^? AIRCRAPT PROCUREMENT PROQIAM 
($ in millions) 



Total n 1967 Prograi 
Army i^ntiXy Amcwnt 



m 



^2.0 



CH i^7A Helicopter ^ ^^'^ 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year Z±±l1 

120.3 

CH kik Advance Procurement, Current Year ori'I 
UH 1 B/d Helicopter 900 2W.9 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year "fP'g 

175 

UH 1 b/D Advance Procurement, Current Year 

0H-6A '^^tJ 3^-^ 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year — ? 

30. 9 

0H-6A Advance Procurement, Current Year J^-^ 
CH-54A Helicopter ^ ^^*^ 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

CH-5i4^A Advance Procurement, Current Year ^.0 
OV-1 Airplane 3o 30-0 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year on" 

OV-1 Advance Procuranent, Current Year 9-0 
Items Less Than $500,000 -3 
Modification of in-Service Aircraft 
Avionic /Armament Support Equipment 
Common Ground Equipment 
Component Improvement 
Production Base Support 

First Destination Trans. 3-^ 

Aircraft Spares and Repair Parts g 

Total Army Program 1^532 59*^0 

Navy and Marine Corps 

A-6A Advance Procurement, Current Year 

EA-6B Advance Procurement, Current Year ('^ 
A-TA (Attack) CORSAIR U 230 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year Zit't 

33«2 

A-7A Advance Procurement, Current Year 
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lABLB e6 * FX 1967 AIHCRAiT PROCUREMEHT PROGIAM - Contiimed 
($ in millions } 

Total Fy 1967 Program 
Navy and Marine Corps ftaantity Amount 

F-^kT Advance Procurement, Current Year 
F-lllB (Fighter) 

F-lllB Advance Procurement, Current Year 
OV-IQA (Counter-Insurgency) 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 



CH-46D (Helicopter) SEA KNIGHT 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

CE-k6D Advance Procurement, Current Year 
CH-53A (Helicopter) SEA STAIIjIQN 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

SH-3D (Helicopter) SEA KING 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

SH-3D Advance Procurement, Current Year 
P-3A (Patrol) ORION 

Less. Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

P-3A Advance Procurement, Current Year 
OiA-ifE (Tiainer) SKYHAWK 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

TH-IE (Trainer) IRO^OIS 
T-28C f Trainer) TROJAN 
C-2A (Cargo) 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year 

Modification of Aircraft 
Aircraft Spares and Repair Parts 
Aircraft Support Equipment and Facilities 
Total Navy and Marine Coips Program 





5.0 




71. T 




7.8 


100 


53-^ 




-13*0 




39-6 


74 


92.6 




-3.3 




89.3 




3.1 


26 


mm 

66.1 




-0,0 




58.7 




27.0 




-I D 

-l.o 




26.0 




1.5 




153.2 




-lo.o 




136.4 




17.1 


kh 


43.3 




-3.2 






20 


6.5 


58 


18.3 


12 


39.0 




- .5 




38.5 




176.6 




465.0 




70.6 


S20 


1,612.2 



Air Force 




FB-111 Advance Procurement 9*1 
A-7A Tactical Attack Fighter 99 VTk.B 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year -32.8 

142.0 
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TASHS 26- Fy 1967 AIRCRAFT PR0CUREME5NT PR0C3tAM - Continued 
($ in millions) 



Total FY 1967 Program 



Air Force (Continued) ^antity Amount 

A-'7A Advance Procurement 45.8 

Tactical Filter 102 273. 1 

Less Advance Procurement ^ Prior Year -25.0 

2liHTl 

F-5 Tactical Fighter 2 I.7 

F-lllA Tactical Fighter 117 813.O 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year -3^«4 

77^ 

F-lllA Advance Procurement 13*6 

RF-4C Tactical Reconnaissance k2 113-7 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year -13*3 

lOOTf 

OV-IQA. Light Armed Reconnaissance 123 36.4 

OV-lOA Advance Procurement 2.1 

C-5A Jet Heavy Transport 8 395*6 

C-5A Advance! Procurement 12.8 

C-141A. Jet Transport 3^ I88.9 

Less Advance Procurement, Prior Year -22.9 

166.0 

HH-3E Helicopter, Rescue I8 l8.4 

HH-3E Advance Procurement 3*0 

CH-3E Helicopter, Car go /Transport 6 5.6 

UH-ID Helicopter, Utility 9 2.8 

U-I7A Utility Aircraft 6 .1 

T-39A-type Utility Aircraft 12 7*9 

C-X (King Air-type) Utility Aircraft 11 4.1 

Modification of Aircraft 565*6 

Aircraft Spares and Repair Parts 813.5 

Common AGE 67.8 

Conrponent Improvement 77-2 

Industrial Facilities 36.0 

War Consumables 60.2 

Other Charges 4l.0 

Classified Projects 474.2 

Total Air Force Program 599 4,355.3 
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TABLE 2T - n 1967 MISSILE PROCUREMENT IROGRAM 
($ in Millions) 



Total 
FY 1967 Program 
Qty Amt 



Army 

CHAPAPIRAL Missiles 
Ground Equijment 
REDEYE (xMIM-^3A)' Missiles 
HAWK (XMIM-23A) Ground Equiiment 
HAWK (Self- Propelled) Ground Equipment 
TMPROVED HAWK (Fo--— i^Tv^/TTTP 



2j6kO 

5,556 



"SHILLELAGH (^CM-flA, 
lANCE (X1«CM-52A) Missiles 
Ground Equipment 

Target Missiles 

Itodification of In-Service Missiles 
Production Base Support 
First Destination Transportation 
Missile Spares and Repair Parts 

TOTAL ARMY PROGRAM 

Marine Corps 

REDEYE Missile (XMIM-^S-A) 
HAWK Missile {XMrM-23A) 
Spares and Repair Parts 

TOTAL MARIME CORPS PROGRAM 

Kavy 

UGM-27B 
UGM-27C 
Fleet Support 

AIM-7C (SIDEWINDER 10 SAR) 
AIM-7D (sidewinder 10 IR) 
pm-h-'pA (SHRIKE^ 
RIM-24B (tartar) 



28,803 
206 



37,205 



2,750 



2,750 



5^ 

312 

9^0 
1,800 



24.6 

36.9 
31.6 
21.1 
11.0 
5.6 




90.9 

22.2 
15.0 
10.7 
35.7 
20.3 
1.8 

356.5 



13.1 
3.8 
.8 

17.7 



3.0 

50.2 

31.1 
5.0 
9.0 

27.5 
2.5 
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TABLE 27 - FY I967 ^aSSILE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM - Continued 

($ in MillionB) 



Mavy - Continued 

RIM-66A (STAITDARD MR) 
RIM-2E (terrier) 
RIM-6TA (standard ER) 
RIM-8E (TALOS) 
UUM-HA (SUBROC) 

QH-50D (dash) 

Aerial Targets 

Modification of Missiles 

Missile Spares and Repair Parts 

Missile Support Eguipoent and Jfecilities 

TOTAL MAVY IMJRAM 



Total 
FY 1967 Program 
Qty Amt 



216 

938 
188 
60 
67 



15.1 
3.9 
69.0 

19.1 
21.8 

19.3 
39.3 
10.7 

20.8 
20.^ 

367.7 



Air Force 



LGM-25C TITAN II 6 20.1 

LGM-3OF MINUTEMAN II l83 382.6 

AGM-12C BULLPUP B 5,l85 29-6 

AGM-45A SHRIKE 1,253 2^^.! 

AIM-7E SPARROW 8^5 22.0 

AIM-4D FALCON TRAINER 225 

BQM-3i+A FIREBEE DRONE I6U lU. 3 

Modifications ^r?'^ 

Spares and Repair Parts i ^'"^ 

Other Support ^30'2 

TOTAL AIR FORCE PROGRAM 7,86l 1,239-5 
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TABLE 28 - FY 196? TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLE IKOCURBMEHr HIOGRAM 

($ in MlllionB) 



Total 
* FY 1967 Program 
Qty Amt 



Army 



Carrier, Cargo, V^kQ 


1,050 


2k, 9 


Carrier, Utility, XM5T1 


55 


2.5 


Howitzer, Msd, , 1 55*™ j ML09 


262 


29.1 


Mortar Carrier, Blmrn, M125A1 
Reeoverv Vehicle WiTfl 


450 


13 A 


150 


11.8 


Armored Recon. Airborne Assault Vehicle, 33^51 


560 


98.7 


Less: Advance Procurement, Rrior Year 




-32.9 






65.8 


ARAAV Advance Procurement, Current Year 




3^.1 


Chassis, Transporter Bridge Launcher 


30 


3.3 


Combat Engineer Vehicle, M728 


30 


6.0 


Tan]£, Conibat, 152mm Gun, M60AIEI 


300 


78.0 


Ifenk, Combat, 105mm Gun, Vi^kk Retrofit 


2*^3 


19.1 


Tank, Combat, 105mm Gun, Mlf8A3 Retrofit 


362 


12.1 


Trainer, Conduct of Fire, XM35 


389 


4.9 


Trainer, Conduct of Fire, MSOAlEl 

Trainer, Vfeapons System, M60AIEI 


115 


2.3 


32 


6.k 


Repair Parts and Support Materiel 




25.9 


Ilrst DeBtination Transportation 




7.7 


I^oduction Base Support 




U.? 


TOTAL ARMY PROGRAM 




359.2 


ffarine Corps 






Howitzer, SP, MI09 


10 


1.3 


LVIH-6 Modernization 


65 


1.7 


Oil Mix Trans. Unit 


hi 


.6 


Spares and Repair Parts 







TOTAL MARINE CORPS PROGRAM 


116 


3.7 
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TABLE 29 - FY I967 NAVY SHIPBUILDING AND CCHVERSION PROGRAM 

($ in millions) 



Total FY 1967 Program 

New Construction ^^"^i^y ^2212^ 

CVA(N) Attack Aircraft Carrier (Nuclear) 1 ^27-5 

SS(n) Submarine (Nuclear) 5 3^1-0 

Less: Advance Procurement in Current Year - -2o.i^ 

312.6 

SS(h) Subn&rine (Nuclear) " ^.1 

Advance Procurement in Current Year 

CAG Guided Missile Heavy Cruiser - 9*9 

Advance Procurement in Current Year 
DDG Guided Missile Destroyer 

LSD Dock Landing Ship 1 'I 
IfiT Tank Landing Ship 
DE Escort Ship 
fCO Ocean Minesweeper 

ATS Salvage Tug 
AOR Replenishment Fleet Tanker 

ATS Combat Store Ship 1 27-5 

AGOR Oceanographic Research Ship I 13-5 

AGS Surveying Ship 2 20.0 

AE Ammunition Ship 2 o5'*<- 

ATF Fleet Ocean Tug 1 

ASR Submarine Rescue Vehicle 1 ^5*2 

Service and Other Small Craft "l — 29 -2 

Subtotal New Construction l,ol3.2 

Conversion 

CVA Attack Aircraft Carrier Advance 

Procurement Current Year " 12.9 

ULG Guided Missile Frigate 5 121.5 

Less Advance Procurement Prior Year - "^2.9 

108.6 

DLG Guided Missile Frigiate Advance 

Procurement Current Year - 

CG Guided Missile Cruiser 1 22.1 

DD Destroyer 5 "2.5 

DD Destroyer Advance Procurement Current Year - 2.5 
T-AO Oiler 

Subtotal Conversion 



2 1^5.1 

1 32.3 
11 273.6 
10 28h,l 

5 i+2.5 

2 19.0 
2 79-6 
1 27.5 

1 13.5 

2 20.0 



2 7.8 
13 22b. 0 



TOTAL PR0(2?AM 



60 2.041.2 
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TAiBIE 30 - AMOUNTS REQUESTED FOR RrT&E AUTHORIZATION 
IN PT 1967 REQUEST AS COMPARED WITH FY I966 BUDGET 



(in thousands) 



RESEARCH, DEVELOFMEm' , 
TEST, MP EVALUATION 



Authorized a/ Appropriated b/ Requested 
FY 1966 " FY 1966 FY 1967 



Anny $l,i^3^,395 $1^3^,395 $1,518,900 

Navy (including the 

Marine Corps) 1,^91,770 1,^91,770 l,7kQ,600 

Air Force 3,17^^,985 3,17*^,985 3,053,800 

Defense Agencies ^95,000 . 495,000 ^59,059 

Ehiergency Fund n/a 125,000 125,000 

Total $6,596,150 $6,721,150 $6,905,359 



a/ Includes $151,650,000 million in FY I966 supplemental authorization 

request . 

b/ Same as a, above, except use "budget" in lieu of "authorization." 
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SABLE 31 • SOURCE OF TOR XSE FT I967 

RHT&E FROORAM 

(in thousands) 



RESEARCH, DEVELOPMERT, 
TEST, AHD EyAIUATION 



Army 

Navy (including the 
Marine Corps) 

Air Force 

Defense Agencies 

Ekoergency Fund 

Total 



Total 
Amount 

of 
FY 1967 
Program 



$1,518,900 

1,7^,600 
3,053,800 

467,609 
125,000 



Funding 
Available 

for 
Financing 

Program 
In Part 



$-8,550 



liDA 
Requested 

for 

Authorization 



$1,518,900 

1,7^,600 
3,053,800 

459,059 
125,000 



$6,913.909 $-8,550 $6,90^,359 
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»BLB 32- FT 1967 ROTfidE, AMT HKXaiAM 
($ In millions} 

FT 1967 
Program Anount 

Budget Activity 1. MHJaABY SCIE33CES 

In-House Lab . Independent Research 10.2 

Defense Research Sciences 76.8 

Intelligence-Electronic itofare 2.3 

i\utomatlc Data Processing Systems 1.4 

Surface Mobility Studies I.9 

nkiclear Investigations .j:^ 10.2 

Materials ' " l4.3 

Human Factors 6.8 

Eavlronment . 6.7 

Biomedical Investigations I8.5 

Education and Training Development 1.0 

Studies and Analyses 11.2 



Subtotal J MUltary Sciences I6I.3 
Budget Activity 2. AIRCRART AMD REEATED EtgJIHIEiHC 



light Observation Hellccipter ^ 1.I 

Aircraft Suppressive Fire ^ * ^2.5 

Avionics 4.0 

Air MoblUty 11.8 

Aeronautical Research 5.5 

Demonstrator Engines 1.2 

Operational Evaluation, v/SEOL 1.6 
Research Helicopter . . — .Jf-0 

New Surveillance Aircraft ' '3*0 

Aircraft Suppressive Fire 4.1 

Avionics 3.0 

Avionics systems J^*^ 

Aircraft Suppressive Fire Systems 15.5 
Advanced Aerial Fire aipport Sjystem . irr;;:'25ft»9. 

Aircraft Engines ' "'^.5 

Supporting Development Air Mobility 6.3 



Subtotal^ Aircraft axid Related Equlpnent 92-6 



dm 



FY 1967 
Program Anount 



UJ 



.|.{-. ; r". '"Ir..::; • •■ 36.0 

.■ V >' •. »- 6.0 

■ ' 31.5 

1.0 
1.0 
8.1 

{k7 13.1 

19 A 
13-7 

^': . c^-.. '^3+ - . 3-0 

: - >: . ^17.0 

30.8 

- ■ 83.1 



■ _ V : iv l) BELATED Ej^HMEHT 

^ ii •: " 3 ; 1... vv'.a.r;7 cac^.oT'- isLS 



V, ^ 'J^'-'j. and Related 

. ■ I V RELATED EOJIEMEM! 



•1 . » 



13.2 



1.1 

>.L Related Equipment 1.1 

J JUS , MP RELATED EgpiBEHI? 



36.4 

, • \- • iques 5»7 

.,'^^350.1-210 . • ' \;v;O0L-; 29-7 

15.2 

12.6 



FT 1967 
Program Anount 



Budget Activity 6. ORDNAiqCE, C0MBA3! VEHICLES, AND RELATED EQPIFMEHr 

(Continued^ 

Antitank Weapon ^stem 1.2 

CB Weapons Program h.6 

Field Artillery Direct Support Weapon 1.0 

Howitzer, Lightweight 155nim U.5 

Huclear Munitions Development 2.5 

Infantry Individual and Supporting Weapons 22.0 

Field Artillery Weapons, Munitio.is and Equipment iQ.k 

Heavy Antitank Assault Weapon Qystem (TOW) 9-0 

Nuclear Munitions 5»1 

Wheeled Vehicles 3' 8 

Track and Special Vehicles ^.1 

Fortifications, Mines and Obstacles 5-^ 

CB Weapons 6.2 

Subtotal, Ordnance, Combat Vehicles, and 

Related Equipment I87.4 

Budget Activity 7- O0?HER EQUIBIEICT 

Army Support of HQ EQCOM -3 

Ccmmunications-Electronics 6.2 
Identification, Friend or Foe (IFF) 

Airborne Surveillance and Target Acquisition 6.0 

Ground Surveillance and Target Acquisition 3*5 

Electronics -Electronic Devices 15 •5 

CB Defense l6.3 

Mappi ng-Ge ode sy ^ • 9 

Combat Support ^•5 

Night Vision h»2 

Limited War Laboratory 7-0 
Command Control Inf onnation (CCIS) for 

Field Army 4.2 
Night Vision 

CB Defense 2.5 

Identification, Friend or Foe (IFF) (Advanced) -h 

Communications Developments 9*7 

linage Interpretation Hioto Piocessing 1.2 

Ground Surveillance and Target Acquisition 2.8 

Airborne Surveillance and Target Acquisition 4.0 

Intelligence and Electronic Warfare Dev. 10.0 
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FY 1967 
Program Mount 



Budget Activity 7. OOHER EgJUMEin? (Cont»d) 



Mapping -Geodesy 2.1 

Therapeutic Develoiment 11*^ 

Strategic Communications 1*3 

Tactical Communications 11.8 

Tactical ADPS Equipment ^-1 

Aerial Combat Surveillance System 3-3 

Urmanned Aerial Surveillance System 2.3 

Ground Based Surveillance Systems 3-5 

Niiclear Surveillance - Survey 1-0 

Support of Intelligence Operations 1.0 

Dnage Interpretation Photo Process 3-0 

Identification, Friend or Foe Equipment (Engr.) 5-^ 

Supporting Development for Communications 3-0 

Electronic Warfare 2.0 

Combat Feeding, Clothing and Equipnent 1-5 

Night vision Development ^-5 

Training Devices 1*5 

Mapping-Geodesy 1-0 

General Combat Support 10.0 

CB Defense ^-T 

Army Electronic Proving Ground 7-0 
Testing 

Electromagnetic Compatibility Analysis Center 1-5 

Intelligence Data Handling ^stem -6 

Communications Security Equipment Techniques 3-5 

Primary COMIMr/ELHir 12-2 

Specialized Collection Activities and Systems 2.5 

EUCC ^'^ 

Subtotal, Other Equipment 266.6 

Budget Activity 8. PROGRAMWIDE MAJjAGEMEWT AUD SUPPORT 

Facilities and Installation Support 
International Cooperative R&D 
Civilian Training Pool 

Subtotal, Programwide Management and Support 
TOTAL - RDT&E, Anny 
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1 



•EftBUB 33 - FY I96T RDT&E, NAVY EROGBAM 
($ in nllllons) 



FY 1967 
Program Amount 

Budget Activity 1, MILITARY SCIMCES 



Defense Research Sciences 11^.8 

In-House Lab Independent Research 1^.6 

General Surveillance & Navigation 

Life Sciences Technology 3«0 

Personnel 8s Training 2*3 

Materials 10. 5 

Electronic Materials & Techniques 6.0 

Education & Training 2.0 

Center for Naval Analyses (Navy) 8.5 

Center for Naval Analyses (Marine Corps) .8 

Studies and Analyses (Navy) 7.»8 

Studies and Analyses (Marine Corps) 1.0 

Subtotal, Military Sciences I9I.6 

Budget Activity 2. AIRCRAFT AND RELATED BQUIfMEHT 

AEtf CV Based Aircraft E2A ^.0 

Drone ASW Helicopter-DASH 1.2 

F4b Equipment Improvements *h' 

Tactical Fighter FlllB-TFX A/C 88.2 

ILAAS 8.5 

A/c Systems Fleet Support 2.9 

Target Fleet Support 5*0 

A-TA VAL Aircraft Improved Follow- on Lt. Atta^ck A/c 6.0 

Helo Avionics System ^.5 

Air ASW Fleet Support 2.0 

Airborne Surveillance & Navigation 2^.2 

Aircraft Communications 2.2 

a/c. Other Exploratory Development 31-5 

Airborne ASW Detection 23 .0 

Advanced Avionics 1.3 

V/STOL Development k.O 

Air/Surface Fire Control 4.7 

Advanced Aircraft Engines 3*0 

Airborne ELectronic Warfare Equipment 13. 0 

Directional Jezebel Sono. Sys. 8.0 
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FY 1967 
Program Amount 

Budget Activity 2. AXRCRATT AMD RELATED EQUIPMENT (Cont'd) 

Integrated VP ASW Avionics 
Avionics Development 
Drone Target Development 
AIMS (ATCBBS/MARK XII) 

Subtotal^ Aircraft and Related Equipment 

Budget Activity 3* MISSILBS AlID RELATED EQUIIMENT 



Fleet Ballistic Missile ^stem 


76.0 


PHOENIX Missile System 


70.0 


Air- Launched Guided Missile Fleet Support 


7.9 


SPARROW III Weapons Sys. 


.2 


SUBROC 


1.0 


Anti-Radiation Weapon (SHRIKE) 


7.1 


SAM Inrprovement Program 


hh.9 


Guided Missile Propulsion 


12.8 


Guided Missiles Exploratory Dev. 


21.3 


Landing Force Support Weapon 


2.0 


Augmented Thrust Propulsion 


3.0 


Advanced Anti-Radiation Missile Qys. (ABM-l) 


12.9 


Advanced ARM Technology 


k.O 


Advanced SAM 


2.0 


Advanced Sparrow 


13.5 


Medium Range Guided Missile 


18.9 


POSEIDON 


29U.I 


Point Defense Surface Missile Sya, 


8.0 


Pacific Missile Range 


59.8 


Missile W^n Sys Test Instrumentation 


6.0 


Subtotal^ Missiles and Related Bqulpment 


665.1^ 



Budget Activity h. MILITARY ASTBOHAUTICS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 



1.5 
3.2 

2kS.g 



SPASUR 

Astronautics Exploratory Dev. 
Satellite Communications 

SubtotEil^ Military Astronautics and Related 

Equipment 12.7 
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FY 1967 
Program Amount 



Budget Activity 5. SHIPS, SMALL CRAFT . AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 

AN/SPS hd Height Finder Radar '5 
Sonar SQS-26 ^^'^ 
m 1500 Gas Turbine 
OMEGA Navigation System 
Naval Tactical Data System 
Operations Control Center 

A/C Launching and Retrieving Fleet Spt T-^ 
Sonar Fleet Support Program ^^'^ 
All Weather Carrier Landing Sys. 
Submarine Safety 

Non Nuclear Propulsion • 
Fleet Support Electronics f^'^ 
Fleet Support (Hull & Machinery) ^'^ 
Submarine Silencing r'^ 
Shipboard Surveillance & Navigation ^^-J 
Command Support 

Jamming and Deception ^' 
Shipboard Countermeasures ^ 
Ships, Submarines, Boats 

Reactor Propulsion Plants ^' 
Advanced Mine Countermeasures ^"^ 
Active: Planar Array Sonar 

Adv. Submarine Sonar Dev. ^^'^ 
Adv. Surface Sonar Dev. 

Acoustic Countermeasures ^' 
ASW Ship Integrated Conibat System 

Propulsion Development - Sea Ha^ (COGAG - ASW Ships) 5-0 

Nev Ship Design , ' 

Advanced Sxirface Craft * 
Aircraft Launching & Retrieving 

Ship Interior Communications * 
Adv. Navigation Development 

Advanced Command Data ' 
Advanced Communications 

Shipboard Electronic Warfare * 

Mine Surveillance & Destruction Sys. ^-^ 

Sub Sonar Developments £* 

Periscope Detection Radar 

BW/CW Countermeasures 

Radar Surveillance Equipment 

Automated Electronic Test Equipment 

Adv. ASW Communications ^'g 
Communications Systems j^' 
Intelligence Systems g*^ 
Electronic Warfare System 



FY I96T 
Program Amount 

Budget Activity 5. SHIPS. S^4ALL CRAFT. AMD RELATED BQUIIMENT (Cont'd) 

Navigation System 2,0 
Primary COMINT and ELINT 

Secure Communications 1»6 

Navy IDHS l2 

Subtotal, Ships, Small Craft, and Related Equipment 281.2 

Budget Activity 6. ORMANCE. COMBAT VEEIICLES. AMD RELATED EQUIHMT 

Underwater Ordnance Fleet Program 7.3 

A/l and s/l Ordnance Fleet Support 5-3 

ASROC System ^-^ 

Torpedo MK 46 5-0 

Anti-Tank Weapon ROCKEYE 1*^ 
WALLEYE 

Hero Fleet Support 2.0 

MC Operational Wpn. & Ord. Dev. 1.4 

Weapons and Ordnance kl.l 

Marine Corps Ordnance/Combat Vehicles Exploratory Dev. 3-2 

Advanced Mine Developments 9*5 

ASW Torpedo Countermeasures o»0 

Sub-Launched Antl-Shlp Torpedo 3.0 

Advanced BW/CW Weapon l^O 

Advanced Conventional Ordnance 0.3 

Marine Corps Ordnance/Combat Vehicles Advanced Dev. 3.2 

Mine Warfare Developments 2.0 
ASW Rockets 

m-hQ Torpedo EX- 10 35-0 

Unguided Conventional Air Launched Wpns 7.5 

BW/CW Weapons ^•9 

Conventional Ordnance Equipment 1^.8 

Marine Corps Ordnajice/Conibat Vehicle Sys Q»5 

Subtotal, Ordnance, Combat Vehicles and Related 

Equipment 178.4 

Budget Activity 7. OTHER BQUIBfflNT 

ASW Environmental Prediction 2.0 

FMF Expeditionary Air Field Support 2.0 

US MC Tactical Data System 2.0 

MC Operational Electronic Developments 1.1 

MC Operational Logistics Dev. *^ 

Undersea Surveillance 9.3 

Shore Based Countermeasures 5.8 
Logistics 




FY 1967 
Rypgram Amount 

Budget Activity 7. OTHER BftUIBIENT (Cont'd) 



Training Equipment 7,5 
C/B Weapons Defense 5,5 

Other MC Exploratory Dev. k,0 

Advanced Undersea Surveillance 6 A 

Deep Submergence Program 21,5 

Mobil? ASW Target 3,5 

Oceanographlc Instrumentation Development 2,0 

Advanced Logistics 4,5 

Other Marine Corps Systems 3,8 

Subtotal, Other Equipment 86,9 

Budget Activity 8. EROCSAMWIDE MANAGB4EMT AMD SUPPORT 

Pacilities & Installations. Support 62*9 

Atlantic Undersea Test & Evaluation Ctr 9^ 

Electromagnetic Compatibility Analysis Ctr 2,h 

Technical Information Centers 1.8. 
International Cooperative R&D ,2* 

Management & Technical Support (ASW) 8.0 
Navy Support to LAMTCOM .7 
Navy Support to PACOM ,k 

Subtotal^ Programwide Management and Support 86,2 



TOTAL - RDT&E, Navy 1,748.6 
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TABUS 34 - FY 1967 KET&E, AIR FORCE IROGRAM 
($ in mlXlions) 

FY 1967 
Program Amount 

Budget Activity 1. MILITARY SCIENCES 



Defense Research Sciences 


90.6 


In-House Lab Independent Research 


10.0 


CLOUDGAP 


l.U 


Life Sciences 


7.2 


Environment 


10.1 


Materials 


21.8 


Studies and Analyses 


6.0 


Education and Training 


1.0 


RAND 


15.0 


ANSER 


1.3 


Subtotal, Military Sciences 





Budget Activity 2. AIRCRAFI AND RECATED EQUIFMENT 



SR-71 


2.6 


FB-lll/SRAM 


80.6 


F-lllA 


78.0 


RF-111 


12.5 


C-5A 


258.2 


Aircraft Flight I^ynamics 


7.5 


Flight Vehicle Subsystems 


7.7 


Tri- Service v/STOL Developments 


10.0 


Reconnaissance/strike Capability 


6.0 


Low Altitude Guidance 


1.0 


Lightweight Turbojet 


6.0 


VTOL Engines Development 


20.0 


v/STOL Aircraft Technology 


3.0 


Mach 8 Ramjet 


3.0 


Supersonic Combustion 


i^.o 


Advanced Structures 


2.5 


Advanced Avionics 


3.9 


X-I5 Research Aircraft 


6.0 


Adv. Filaments and Composites 


9.5 


Advanced Manned Strategic Aircraft 


11.0 


Adv. Turbine Etoglne Gas Generator 


3.0 


V/STOL Assault Transport 


3.0 


F-IIIA/mK II Avionics 


35.0 


XB-70 


18.3 


YF-12A Aircraft 


20.0 


F-12 Aircraft 


10.0 
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FT 1967 
Program Amount 



Budget Activity 2. AIRCRAFT AMD RELATED EgTIEMEan! (Cont'd) 

Close Support Fighter 
J- 58 Engine 

Aircraft Operational Support 
^stem Engineering (Sroup 

Subtotal, Aircraft and Related Equljinent 
Budget Activity 3. MIS gTTJgs Aim R ELATED EQiJIIMENT 
MBIOTEMAN 

Air-to-Ground Missile - 28 (Hound Dog) 
Adv. Weapons and Application 
Rocket Propulsion - Missiles 
Electromagnetics - Missiles 
Low Altitude Supersonic Vehicle 
Advanced Air-to- Surface Missile Technology 
Stellar Inertial Guidance 
Advanced ICEM Technology 

Self Aligning Boost and Re-entry Guidance ^s ^SABRE; 
Tactical Air-to-Ground Missiles 
NIKE Targets 

Adv. Ballistic Re-entry Systems 
Eastern Test Range 
Western Test Range 

Subtotal, Missiles and Related Eqjalpnent 
Budget Activity k, MILETARY ASTROKADTICS AHD' RELATED EQlJumisMi' 

Spacetrack 
Bioastronautlcs 

Aerospace Propulsion 
Electromagnetics - Space 
Space Flight Eynamics 
Aerospace Surveillance 
Space Studies 

Large Solid Propellant Motor 
Program 

Adv. Space Guidance 

Adv. Liquid Rocket Technology 

Laser Radiation Technology (LARIAT) 

Program 922 

Manned Orbiting Laboratory (MOL) 
Advanced Space Power Supply Technology 
Satellite Coranruni cations 



22. S 
k.O 
2k.3 

677.6 



350.7 
8.1 
1.8 

27.2 

8.9 
2.1 
8.0 
.2 
10.0 
13.0 
9.0 
8.0 
lllO.O 

185.6 

57«9 
830.5 



5.8 

28.0 
U.7 
9.9 
22.0 
2.0 
2.0 
38.0 
2.0 
lh.7 
1.8 

.5 

150.0 
1^.2 
18.0 
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FY I96T 
Program Amount 

Budget Activity k. MILITARY ASTRONAUTICS AUD RELATED EQUIIMENT (Cont'd) 



Spacecraft Technology and Advanced Re-entry Test 16.0 

Titan III Space Booster 65.8 

Program klf 11-9 

Arnold Engineering Dev. Ctr. ^-5 

Aerospace Corporation 
Environmental Research Support 

Satellite Control Facilities 25.8 

Special Support Activities ^90. 3 

Subtotal, Military Astronautics and Related 

Equipment 8l4.1 

Budget Activity T» OTtgR EftUIIMENT 

k6% Strategic Air C&C Sys. (SACCS) 

lt8lL Post Attack C&C Sys. (PACCS) 8.2 
Special Purpose Conmini cations System 

Over-The-Horizon Radar System 3*2 
Air Force Support - Hq CONAD/noRAD 

Tactical Air Control Sys (Mobile) 3*5 

Air Force Support to HQ USSTRICOM -7 

Chemical Biological and Conventional Wpns ^.2 
Electromagnetics-Other 

Surveillance 24.0 

Electronic Devices-Other 14.0 

Overland Radar Technology 12.0 

Airborne Warning St Control (AWACS) 3*0 

Advanced Devices 2.0 

Survivable C&C Comm. ^-0 

Airborne Terminal for Satellite Coram 3'I 

Reconnaissance Exploitation l-'T 

Tri- Service Lightweight Tactical Radar 3*5 

Conventional Munitions 7-5 

Biological Warfare/Chemlcal Warfare (BW/CW) Program T-1 

Penetration Aids for Tactical Fighters 5»0 

Remote Detection of Missile Launching 1«8 

Tactical Air Control and Landing Devices 1-5 
Airborne Traffic Control Radar Beacon ^stems/Mark XII 

(AIMS) 2.8 

Life Support Systems 2.0 

Other Operational Support 29. 0 

Chemical/Biological Operational Spt 6.5 

Joint Advanced Tactical ComDand and Control System 11.0 

Weapons Effectiveness Test 10.2 

Test Instrumentation 20.5 
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5Y 196? 
Program Anoant 



Budget Activity 7- OTHER EQUIBEKT (Cont*d) 



Electromagnetic Compatibility Analysis Ctr {EC3AC) 2.0 

Lincoln Laboratory 24.8 

MURE 12.5 

Cryptologic Activities .3 

Primary Ccnimunl cations Security .7 

Specialized Collection Activities and Systems 38-2 

Electronic Data Processing, HHS 1.6 

AF Communications l^stem .6 

Clear Sky 12.6 

Mapping and Chearting A 

Subtotal; Other Eccoipment 289. 1 

Budget Activity 8. PROGRAMWIDE MAItAGSMBMT AMD SUPPORT 

Development, Acquisition and Test Management 82.0 

Command Management and Base Operations 123*9 

Exploratory Dev Lab Support 71*9 

International Cooperative R8sD ._3 

Subtotal; Programvlde Management and Support 278. 1 

TOTAL - RET&E, Air Force 3,0^3-8 
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TABLE 35 - F!f I967 RDT&E, DEFENSE AGEHCIES PROGRAM 

($ in millions) 



51-5 
9-1 



36.6 



10.2 
IO7A 



FY 1967 
Program Amount 

R^d ffet Activit - ^ - MTLTTARY SCIEIICES 

ATyAMCED RESEARCH PROJECTS AGEJaCY 

Defense Research Sciences 
Technical Studies 

DEFENSE ATOMIC SUPPORT AGENCY 

Nuclear Weapons Effects Research 
fTTTTTIR OSD ACTIVITIES 

Studies and Analyses, Defense Agencies 
Subtotal, Military Sciences 
T.,...t Activity AIRCBAIT AJ ^ PRIAJ^D E@Ji™ 
OTHER OSD ACTiyrriES 

Joint Task Force Two 

Subtotal, Aircraft and Related Equipment 
T.,H ^.t Activity ^ MT..TI^S AND RKTATED EQ^NI 
ATVANCED RESEARC TT PROJECTS AGENCY 

Ballistic Missile Defense (DEFENDER) 

Subtotal, Missiles and Related Equipment 
T.,. ffet Activity ^ ^-^ARY ASTRO— ™ED E^HMEICT. 
I3EFENSE COMMUNTCATIONS AGENCY 

Communications Satellite Project -LI 



11.7 
11.7 



119-0 
119.0 



Subtotal, Military Astronautics and Related 
Equipment 



3.5 
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FY 1967 
Program Amount 



Budget Activity 6. ORDNAJ^CE, CCmAT VEHICLES AM) RELATED EQUTFWMT 




Budget Activity 8. PROGRAMWIDE MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 
DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

Defense Documentation Center 

Subtotal, Programwide Management and Support 



10. 3 
10,5 



TOTAL RDT&E, Defense Agencies 
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TABLE 36 - FY I96T RDT&E, mEKGENCY FUND 
($ in millions) 



FY 1967 

Amount 

Etaergency Fund, Defense $125.0 




> 
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